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Strange Studies from Life. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


[The cases dealt with in this series of studies of criminal psychology—studies of which the moral is more 
full of warning than that of many sermons—are taken from the actual history of crime, though occasionally 
names have been changed where their retention might cause pain to surviving relatives.) 


III.—THE DEBATABLE CASE OF MRS. EMSLEY. 


JN the fierce popular indigna- 
tion which is excited by a 
sanguinary crime there is a 
tendency, in which judges 
and juries share, to brush 
aside or to treat as irrelevant 
those doubts the benefit of which is sup- 
posed to be one of the privileges of the 
accused. Lord Tenterden has whittled down 
the theory of doubt by declaring that a jury 
is justified in giving its verdict upon such 
evidence as it would accept to be final if any 
of the issues of life. But when one looks 
back and remembers how often one has been 
very sure and yet has erred in. the issues of 
life, how often what has seemed certain 
has failed us, and that which appeared 
impossible has come to pass, we feel that 
if the criminal law has been conducted 
upon such principles it is probably itself 
the giant murderer of England. Far wiser 
is the contention that it is better 
that ninety-nine guilty should 
escape than that one innocent 
man should suffer, and _ that, 
therefore, if it can be claimed 
that there is one chance in a hun- 
dred in favour of the prisoner he 
is entitled to his acquittal. It 
cannot be doubted that if the 
Scotch verdict of “‘ Not proven,” 
which neither condemns nor 
acquits, had been permissible in 
England it would have been the 
outcome of many a case which, 
under our sterner law, has ended 
upon the scaffold. Such a ver- 
dict would, I fancy, have been 
hailed as a welcome compromise 
by the judge and the jury who 
investigated the singular circum- 
stances which attended the case 
of Mrs. Mary Emsley. 

The stranger in London who 
wanders away from the beaten 
paths and strays into the quarters 
in which the workers dwell is 
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astounded by their widespread monotony, by 
the endless rows of uniform brick houses 
broken only by the corner public-houses and 
more infrequent chapels which are scattered 
amongst them. The expansion of the great 
city has been largely caused by the covering 
of district after district with these long lines 
of humble dweliings, and the years between 
the end of the Crimean War and 1860 saw 
great activity in this direction. Many small 
builders by continually mortgaging what 
they had done, and using the capital thus 
acquired to start fresh works which were them- 
selves in turn mortgaged, contrived to erect 
street after street, and eventually on account 
of the general rise of property to make con- 
siderable fortunes. Amongst these astute 
speculators there was one John Emsley, who, 
dying, left his numerous houses and various 
interests to his widow Mary. 

Mary Emsley, now an old woman, had 
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lived too long in a humble fashion to change 
her way of life. She was childless, and all 
the activities of her nature were centred upon 
the economical management of her property, 
and the collection of the weekly rents from 
the humble tenants who occupied them. A 
grim, stern, eccentric woman, she was an 
object of mingled dislike and curiosity among 
the inhabitants of Grove Road, Stepney, in 
which her house was situated. Her posses- 
sions extended over Stratford, Bow, and 
Bethnal Green, and in spite of her age she 
made long journeys, collecting, evicting, and 
managing, always showing a great capacity 
for the driving of a hard bargain. One of 
her small economies was that when she 
needed help in managing these widespread 
properties she preferred to employ irregular 
agents to engaging a salaried representative. 
There were many who did odd jobs for her, 
and among them were two men whose names 
were destined to become familiar to the 
public. The one was John Emms, a cobbler ; 
the other George Mullins, a plasterer. 

Mary Emsley, in spite of her wealth, lived 
entirely alone, save that on Saturdays a char- 
woman called to clean up the house. She 
showed also that extreme timidity and caution 
which are often characteristic of those who 
afterwards perish by violence—as if there 
lies in human nature some vague instinctive 
power of prophecy. It was with reluctance 
that she ever opened her door, and each 
visitor who approached her was reconnoitred 
from the window of her area. Her fortune 
would have permitted her to indulge herself 
with every luxury, but the house was a small 
one, consisting of two stories and a base- 
ment, with a neglected back garden, and her 
mode of life was even simpler than her 
dwelling. It was a singular and most un- 
natural old age. 

Mrs. Emsley was last seen alive upon the 
evening of Monday, August 13th, 1860. 
Upon that date, at seven o'clock, two neigh- 
bours perceived her sitting at her bedroom 
window. Next morning, shortly after ten, 
one of her irregular retainers called upon 
some matter of brass taps, but was unable to 
get any answer to his repeated knockings. 
During that Tuesday many visitors had the 
same experience, and the Wednesday and 
‘Thursday passed without any sign of life 
within the house. One would have thought 
that this would have aroused instant sus- 
picions, but the neighbours were so accus- 
tomed to the widow’s eccentricities that they 
were slow to be alarmed. It was only upon 


the Friday, when John Emms, the cobbler, 
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found the same sinister silence prevailing 
in the house, that a fear of foul play 
came suddenly upon him. He ran round to 
Mr. Rose, her attorney, and Mr. Faith, who 
was a distant relation, and the three men 
returned to the house. On their way they 
picked up Police-constable Dillon, who 
accompanied them. 

The front door was fastened and the 
windows snibbed, so the party made their 
way over the garden wall and so reached the 
back entrance, which they seem to have 
opened without difficulty. John Emms led 
the way, for he was intimately acquainted 
with the house. On the ground floor there 
was no sign of the old woman. ‘The creak 
of their boots and the subdued whisper of 
their voices were the only sounds which 
broke the silence. They ascended the stair 
with a fecling of reassurance. Perhaps it 
was all right after all. It was quite prob- 
able that the eccentric widow might have 
gone on a visit. And then as they came 
upon the landing John Emms stood staring, 
and the others, peering past him, saw that 
which struck the hope from their hearts. 

It was the footprint of a man dimly out- 
lined ‘in blood upon the wooden floor. The 
door of the front room was nearly closed, 
and this dreadful portent lay in front of it 
with the toes pointing away. ‘The police- 
constable pushed at the door, but something 
which lay behind it prevented it from open- 
ing. At ‘last by their united efforts they 
effected an entrance. There lay the un- 
fortunate old woman, her lank limbs all 
asprawl upon the floor, with two rolls of 
wall-paper under her arm and several others 
scattered in front of her. It was evident 
that the frightful blows which had crushed in 
her head had fallen upon her unforeseen, 
and had struck her senseless in an instant. 
She had none of that anticipation which is 
the only horror of death. 

The news of the murder of so well known 
an inhabitant caused the utmost excitement 
in the neighbourhood, and every effort was 
made to detect the assassin. A Government 
reward of £100 was soon raised to £300, 
but without avail. A careful examination of 
the house failed to reveal anything which 
might serve as a reliable clue. It was diffi- 
cult to determine the hour of the murder, for 
there was reason to think that the dead 
woman occasionally neglected to make her 
bed, so that the fact that the bed was 
unmade did not prove that it had been slept 
in. She was fully dressed, as she would 
be in the evening, and it was unlikely that 
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she would be doing business with wall-papers 
in the early morning. On the whole, then, 
the evidence seemed to point to the crime 
having been committed upon the Monday 
evening some time after seven. There had 
been no forcing of doors or windows, and 
therefore the murderer had been admitted by 
Mrs. Emsley. It was not consistent with her 
habits that she should admit anyone whom 
she did not know at such an hour, and the 
presence of the wall-papers showed that it 
was someone with whom she had business to 
transact. So far the police could hardly go 
wrong. The murderer appeared to have 
gained little by his crime, for the only money 
in the house, £48, was found concealed in 
the cellar, and nothing was missing save a 
few articles of no value. For weeks the 
public waited impatiently for an arrest, and 
for weeks the police remained silent though 
not inactive. Then an arrest was at last 
effected, and in a curiously dramatic fashion. 

Amongst the numer- 
ous people who made 
small sums of money by 
helping the murdered 
woman there was one 
respectable-looking man, 
named George Mullins 
—rather over fifty years 
of age, with the straight 
back of a man who has 
at some period been well 
drilled. Asa matter of 
fact, he had served in 
the Irish Constabulary, ; 
and had undergone ba 


ey 


many other curious ex- 
periences before he had i 
settled down as a plas- 
terer in the East-end of 
London. This man it 
was who called upon 
Sergeant Tanner, of the 
police, and laid before 
him a statement which 
promised to solve thé 
whole mystery. 
According to this 
account, Mullins had 
from the first been sus- 
picious of Emms, the 
cobbler, and had taken 
steps to verify his sus- 
picions, impelled partly 
by his love of justice 
and even more by his 
hope of the reward. 


The £ 300 bulked largely 








before his eyes. “If this only goes right 
I'll take care of you,” said he, on his first 
interview with the police, and added, in 
allusion to his own former connection with 
the force, that he “was clever at these 
matters.” So clever was he that his account 
of what he had seen and done gave the 
police an excellent clue upon which to act. 
It appears that the cobbler dwelt in a 
small cottage at the edge of an old brick- 
field. On this brickfield, and about fifty 
yards from the cottage, there stood a crumb- 
ling outhouse which had been abandoned. 
Mullins, it seems, had for some time back 
been keeping a watchful eye upon Emms, 
and he had observed him carrying a paper 
parcel from his cottage and concealing it some- 
where in the shed. “Very likely,” said the 
astute Mullins, “he is concealing some of the 
plunder which he has stolen.” ‘To the police 
also the theory seemed not impossible, and 
so, on the following morning, three of them, 








““THEY CAME ON A PAPER PARCEL OF A VEKY CURIOUS NATURE.” 
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with Mullins hanging at their heels, appeared 
at Emms’s cottage, and searched both it and 
the shed. Their efforts, however, were in 
vain, and nothing was found. 

This result was by no means satisfactory 
to the observant Mullins, who rated them 
soundly for not having half-searched the shed, 
and persuaded them to try again. They did 
so under his supervision, and this time with 
the best results. Behind a slab in the out- 
house they came on a paper parcel of a very 
curious nature. It was tied up with coarse 
tape, and when opened disclosed another 
parcel tied with waxed string. Within were 
found three small spoons and one large one, 
two lenses, and a cheque drawn in favour of 
Mrs. Emsley, and known to have been paid 
to her upon the day of the murder. There 
* was no doubt that the other articles had 
also belonged to the dead woman. The dis- 
covery was of the first importance then, and 
the whole party set off for the police-station, 
Emms covered with confusion and dismay, 
while Mullins swelled with all the pride of 
the successful amateur detective. But his 
triumph did not last long. At the police- 
station the inspector charged him with being 
himself concerned in the death of Mrs. 
Emsley. 

“Is this the way that I am treated after 
giving you information ?” he cried. 

“If you are innocent no harm will befall 
you,” said the inspector, and he was duly 
committed for trial. 

This dramatic turning of the tables caused 
the deepest public excitement, and the 
utmost abhorrence was everywhere expressed 
against the man who was charged not only 
with a very cold-blooded murder, but with a 
deliberate attempt to saddle another man 
with the guilt in the hope of receiving 
the reward. It was very soon seen that 
Emms at least was innocent, as he could 
prove the most convincing a/#z, But if 
Emms was innocent who was guilty save the 
man who had placed the stolen articles in 
the outhouse—and who could: this be save 
Mullins, who had informed the police that 
they were there? The case was prejudged 
by the public before ever the prisoner had 
appeared in the dock, and the evidence 
which the police had prepared against him 
was not such as to cause them to change 
their opinion. A damning series of facts 


were arraigned in proof of their theory of the 
case, and they were laid before the jury by 
Serjeant Parry at the Central Criminal Court 
upon the 25th of October, about ten weeks 
alter the murder, 
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At first sight the case against Mullins 
appeared to be irresistible. An examination of 
his rooms immediately after his arrest enabled 
the police to discover some tape upon his 
mantelpiece which corresponded very closely 
with the tape with which the parcel had been 
secured. ‘There were thirty-two strands in 
each. There was also found a piece of 
cobbler’s wax, such as would be needed to 
wax the string of the inner parcel. Cobbler’s 
wax was not a substance which Mullins 
needed in his business, so that the theory of 
the prosecution was that he had simply pro- 
cured it in order to throw suspicion upon the 
unfortunate cobbler. A plasterer’s hammer, 
which might have inflicted the injuries, was 
also discovered upon the premises, and so 
was a spoon which corresponded closely 
to the spoons which Mrs. Emsley had lost. 
It was shown also that Mrs. Mullins 
had recently sold a small gold pencil-case 
to a neighbouring barman, and two wit- 
nesses were found to swear that this 
pencil-case belonged to Mrs. Emsley and 
had been in her possession a short time 
before her death. There was also discovered 
a pair of boots, one of which appeared to fit 
the impression upon the floor, and medical 
evidence attested that there was some human 
hair upon the sole of it. The same medical 
evidence swore to a blood mark upon the 
gold pencil which had been sold by Mrs. 
Mullins. It was proved by the charwoman, 
who came upon Saturdays, that when she 
had been in the house two days before the 
murder Mullins had called, bringing with 
him some rolls of wall-paper, and that he had 
been directed by Mrs. Emsley to carry it up 
to the room in which the tragedy afterwards 
occurred. Now, it was clear that Mrs. 
Emsley had been discussing wall-papers at 
the time that she was struck down, and what 
more natural than that it should have been 
with the person who had originally brought 
them? Again, it had been sbown that during 
the day Mrs. Emsley had handed to Mullins 
a certain key. This key was found lying in 
the same room as the dead body, and the 
prosecution asked how it could have cone 
there if Mullins did not bring it. 

So far the police had undoubtedly a very 
strong case, and they endeavoured to make 
it more convincing still by producing evidence 
to show that Mullins had been seen both 
going to the crime and coming away from it. 
One, Raymond, was ready to swear that at 
eight o’clock that evening he had caught a 
glimpse of him in the street near Mrs. 
Emsley’s. He was wearing a black billy- 
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cock hat. A sailor was produced who 
testified that he had seen him at Stepney 
Green a little after five next morning. Ac- 
cording to the sailor’s account his attention 
was attracted by the nervous manner and 
excited appearance of the man whom he had 
met, and also by the fact that his pockets 
were very bulging. He was wearing a brown 
hat. When he heard of the murder he had 
of his own accord given information to the 
police, and he would swear that Mullins was 
the man whom he had seen. 

This was the case as presented against the 
accused, and it was fortified by many smaller 
points of suspicion. One of them was that 
when he was giving the police information 
about Emms he had remarked that Emms 
was about the only man to whom Mrs. 
Emsley would open her door. 

“Wouldn't she open it for you, Mullins ?” 
asked the policeman. 

“No,” said he. ‘She would have called 
to me from the window of the area.” 

This answer of his—which was shown to 
be untrue—told 
very heavily 
against him at 
the trial. 

It was a grave 
task which Mr. 
Best had to per- 
form when he 
rose to answer 
thiscomplicated 
and widely- 
reaching indict- 
ment. He first 
of all endea- 
voured to estab- 
lish an alibi by 
calling Mullins’s 
children, who 
were ready to 
testify that he 
came home par- 
ticularly early 
upon that par- 
ticular Monday. 
Their evidence, 
however, was 
not very con- 
clusive, and was 
shaken by the 
laundress, who 
showed that 
they were con- 
fusing one day 
with another. 
As regards the 








“HE HAD SEEN ONE ROWLAND, ALSO A BUILDER, COME OUT OF 
SOME HOUSE,” 


boot, the counsel pointed out that human 
hair was used by plasterers in their work, 
and he commented upon the failure of 
the prosecution to prove that there was 
blood upon the very boot which was sup- 
posed to have produced the blood - print. 
He also showed as regards the bloodstain 
upon the pencil-case that the barman upon 
buying the pencil had carefully cleaned and 
polished it, so that if there was any blood 
upon it it was certainly not that of Mrs. 
Emsley. He also commented upon the 
discrepancy of the evidence between Ray- 
mond, who saw the accused at eight in the 
evening in a black hat, and the sailor who met 
him at five in the morning in a brown one. 
If the theory of the prosecution was that the 
accused had spent the night in the house of 
the murdered woman, how came his hat to be 
changed? One or other or both the witnesses 
must be worthless. Besides, the sailor had 
met his mysterious stranger at Stepney Green, 
which was quite out of the line between the 
scene of the crime and Mullins’s lodgings. 
As to the bul- 
ging pockets, 
only a few small 
articles had 
been taken from 
the house, and 
they would cer- 
tainly not cause 
the robber’s 
pockets to 
bulge. There 
was no evi- 
dence either 
from Raymond 
or from the 
sailor that the 
prisoner was 
carrying the 
plasterer’s ham- 
mer with which 
the deed was 
supposed to 
have been done. 

And now he 
produced two 
new ana very 
important wit- 
nesses, whose 
evidence fur- 
nished another 
of those sudden 
surprises with 
which the case 
had abounded. 
Mrs. Barnes, 
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who lived in Grove Road, opposite to the scene 
of the murder, was prepared to swear that at 
twenty minutes to ten on Tuesday morning— 
twelve hours after the time of the commission 
of the crime according to the police theory— 
she saw someone moving paper-hangings in 
the top room, and that she also saw the 
right-hand window open a little way. Now, 
in either of these points she might be the 
victim of a delusion, but it is difficult to 
think that she was mistaken in them both. 
If there was really someone in the room at 
that hour, whether it was Mrs. Emsley or 
her assassin, in either case it proved the 
theory of the prosecution to be entirely 
mistaken. 

The second piece of evidence was from 
Stephenson, a builder, who testified that 
upon that Tuesday morning he had seen one 
Rowland, also a builder, come out of some 
house with wall-papers in his hand. This 
was a little after ten o’clock.. He could not 
swear to the house, but he thought that it 
was Mrs. Emsley’s. Rowland was hurrying 
past him when he stopped him and asked 
him—they were acquaintances—whether he 
was in the paper line. 

“Yes; didn’t you know 
Rowland. 


that?” said 


“No,” said Stephenson, “else I should 
have given you a job or two.” 

“Oh, yes, I was bred up to it,” said Row- 
land, and went on his way. 

In answer to this Rowland appeared in the 
box and stated that he considered Stephen- 


son to be half-witted. He acknowledged the 
meeting and the conversation, but asserted 
that it was several days before. As a matter 
of fact, he was engaged in papering the house 
next to Mrs. Emsley’s, and it was from that 
that he had emerged. 

So stood the issues when the Chief Baron 
entered upon the difficult task of summing 
up. Some of the evidence upon which the 
police had principally relied was brushed 
aside by him very lightly. As to the tape, 
most tape consisted of thirty-two strands, 
and it appeared to him that the two pieces 
were not exactly of one sort. Cobbler’s wax 
was not an uncommon substance, and a 
plasterer could not be blamed for possessing 
a plasterer’s hammer. The boot, too, was 
not so exactly like the blood-print that any 
conclusions could be drawn from it. The 
weak point of the defence was that it was 
almost certain that Mullins hid the things 
in the shed. If he did not commit the 
crime, why did he not volunteer a statement 
as to how the things came into his posses- 
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sion? His remark that Mrs. Emsley would 
not open the door to him, when it was 
certain that she would do so, was very much 
against him. On the other hand, the con- 
flicting evidence of the sailor and of the other 
man who had seen Mullins near the scene of 
the crime was not very convincing, nor did 
he consider the incident of the key to be at 
all conclusive, since the key might have been 
returned in the course of the day. On the 
whole, everything might be got round except 
the hiding of the parcel in the shed, and 
that was so exceedingly damning that, even 
without anything else, it amounted to a for- 
midable case. 

The jury deliberated for three hours and 
then brought in a verdict of “Guilty,” in which 
the judge concurred. Some of his words, 
however, in passing sentence were such as to 
show that his mind was by no means con- 
vinced upon the point. 

“Tf you can even now make it manifest 
that you are innocent of the charge,” said he, 
“T do not doubt that every attention will be 
paid to any cogent proof laid before those 
with whom it rests to carry out the finding of 
the law.” 

To allude to the possibility of a man’s 
innocence and at the same time to condemn 
him to be hanged strikes the lay mind as 
being a rather barbarous and illogical pro- 
ceeding. It is true that the cumulative force 
of the evidence against Mullins was very 
strong, and that investigation proved the 
man’s antecedents to have been of the worst. 
But still, circumstantial evidence, even when 
it all points one way and there is nothing to 
be urged upon the other side, cannot be 
received with too great caution, for it is 
nearly always possible -to twist it to some 
other meaning. 

In this case, even allowing that the evidence 
for an a/iéi furnished by Mullins’s children 
was worthless, and allowing also that Mr. 
Stephenson’s evidence may be set aside, there 
remains the positive and absolutely disinte- 
rested testimony of Mrs. Barnes, which would 
seem to show that even if Mullins did the 
crime he did it in an entirely different way 
to that which the police imagined. Besides, 
is it not on the face of it most improbable 
that a man should commit a murder at eight 
o’clock or so in the evening, should remain 
all night in the house with the body of his 
victim, that he should do this in the dark— 
for a light moving about the house would 
have been certainly remarked by the neigh- 
bours—that he should not escape during the 
darkness, but that he should wait for the full 
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sunlight of an August morning before he 
emerged ? 

After reading the evidence one is left 
with an irresistible impression that, though 
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ing one that universal prejudice was excited 
against the accused. Mullins was hanged 
on the 19th of November, and he left a 
statement behind him reaffirming his own 


* A VERDICT OF ‘GuUILTY.’” 


Mullins was very likely guilty, the police 
were never able to establish the details of 
the crime, and that there was a risk of a mis- 
carriage of justice when the death sentence 
was carried out. 

There was much discussion among the 
legal profession at the time as to the sufficiency 
of the evidence, but the general public was 
quite satisfied, for the crime was such a shock- 


innocence. He never attempted to explain 
the circumstances which cost him his life, 
but he declared in his last hours that he 
believed Emms to be innocent of the 
murder, which some have taken to be a con- 
fession that he had himself placed the in- 
criminating articles in the shed. Forty 
years have served to throw no fresh 
light upon the matter. 








Has Baby 
a 
Clever Head ? 


By GERTRUDE BACcon. 


| are such 
ey wonder- 

S| ful possi- 

~ bilities 
about Baby! 

As he lies on his 
mother’s knee, a 
little bundle of pink flesh and tiny, 
rounded limbs, he represents the 
most unfathomable mystery in crea- 
tion. We guess hopelessly at 
the thoughts that lie within his 
fluffy head. We strive fruitlessly to 
break down ever so little that im- 
penetrable barrier that as yet stands 
between him and all the world. He 
is less than human. He is more 
than human. He is beyond appeal, 
beyond knowledge, beyond reach. 

And for the future? What may 
not that hold? Will those tiny, 
curling fingers that twine so tightly 
round our own one day wield the 
pen or the sword? Behind that line- 
less brow are there nestling the 
germs of great thoughts that shall 
sway men’s minds, or wise counsels 
that will rule the nation, burning eloquence 
or inspired song, music, science, or art? 
When thirty years have rolled over his 
innocent head, will they find Baby a senior 
wrangler or a famous actor ; a rising politician 
or a Royal Academician ; will he be on his 
way to a bishopric or the Woolsack ? 

Who can tell? Whichever way we look is 
mystery, and Baby in the midst is greatest 
mystery of all. And yet, though we can in 
no way hope to lift even a corner of the veil 
that shrouds what is to come, still from 
Baby himself we may perchance gather a 
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stray hint or two, 
here and there, 
which shall shed a 
spark of light over 
the unknown path 
he has to tread. 

There are many 
who sneer at the 
science of phrenology as elaborated nonsense 
and charlatanism, and deny the possibility 
of arriving at the contents of a head from 
studying its outward form. There are many 
more who do not dispute its tenets in the 
main, but refuse to allow that they can hold 
good in the case of infants. “ All babies’ 
heads are alike,” they declare (and it is 
unnecessary to go on to state that these 
people are all men, and mostly unmarried). 
No mother will be found to allow that babies’ 
heads resemble each other more than the 
heads of adults, and it will need but a moment’s 
glance at the tiny mites whose portraits adorn 
these pages to prove their dissimilarity. 
Compare, for example, the rounded poll of 
Baby No. 15 with the flattened crown of 
Baby No. 8. Contrast the narrow forehead 
of Baby No. 3 with Baby No. 16’s broad 
brows. Is there the slightest resemblance 
between the heads of Nos. 9 and 12? 
and so on through our whole assortment. 
Even the most confirmed bachelor will be 
unable to deny the difference. 

Granted then that differences really exist, 
we have next to go to work to find the signi- 
fication thereof, and learn to apply our 
knowledge to the solving of that all-important 
question, “ Has Baby a clever head?” But 
we must always bear in mind that as Baby’s 
faculties and tendencies are as yet unde- 
veloped, so are they proportionately difficult 
to trace ; and that just as time and education 
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will tend to accentuate certain features, so 
will they, in like manner, tend to hide and 
obliterate others that belong exclusively to 
childhood. For if, as is averred, the heads 
of grown people continually change and alter, 
then the soft skull of an infant will change 
within far larger limits, and each succeeding 
year will leave its well-marked trace. It is, 
therefore, but upon the broadest outlines that 
we must build up our inferences concerning 
these little people. 

One of the first teachings of phrenology 
tells us that the outward expression of purely 
intellectual qualities is found in the fore- 
head and fore part of the head, while those 
that we possess in common with the animal 
world are at the back. In other words, the 
cleverness is in front and the /ovad/eness 
behind. Suppose we begin by studying Baby 
side-face, and 
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oppressed. The little girl with the long 
head will be a devoted mother to her dolls ; 
the little boy will cherish a family of pets, if 
he is so allowed; and both will, all their 
lives, have a specially soft place in their 
hearts for children, and hold no music so 
sweet as the laugh of a child. 

And if the head is not only long at the 
back but broad there also, there will further 
be added the love of friends, the joy of 
companionship, the social tendency. Baby 
with the long but narrow head will probably 
be shy and reticent. He will refuse to 
“show off” when the proud mother would 
display his charms to strangers. He will 
hide his head in her shoulder and loudly 
resent all attempted overtures. Broad-headed 
Baby, on the contrary, will early display his 
sociability, rather delighting in the presence 

of a new face, 





and quickly 





see what we 
can learn from 
the length of 
his or her skull. 
This is a view 
of a baby that 
is very rarely 
to be obtained 
in ordinary 
photographs, 
which are 
almost invari- 
ably taken full 
face. There is 
no denying it 
that profile is 





earning for 
himself the 
adjective of 
“ friendly.” 
Baby No. 1 
in our illustra- 
tion sprawling 
on the woolly 
mat, has a long 
head, but in 
his case the 
length comes 
chiefly higher 
up, on the 
level of the 
eyes, while 























not these tiny 





ones’ strong 
point. There 
is a lack of character in the wee dab which 
does duty as a nose, and the rosy mouth 
over the toothless gums, though very sweet 
and kissable, is neither very definite nor very 
indicative of what it may presently grow to. 
Nevertheless, it is the profile we should first 
examine. 

If the head is long, as seen sideways, 
measured from the ear backward, then Baby 
has a well-developed “bump of philopro- 
genitiveness”! Phrenologists love long 
words, and this is the longest of all, though 
in plain English it may be simply translated 
as “love of offspring.” Better translated 
still, it will stand as “ motherliness,” at least 
with the female sex, and it is, perhaps, the 
most lovable characteristic of all. It means 
love and tender sympathy with all that is 
weak and helpless, pity for all sorrow and 
suffering, and a loyal defence of the 


NO. 1.—THE HOME BIRD. 


the back is 
well rounded. 
This boy is a “home bird,” a boy with 
the home ties strongly developed. If 
he could give intelligible utterance to the 
private opinions he holds very strongly in 
his little brain, they would be to the effect 
that his own nursery and his own cot are the 
best and most comfortable in existence, and 
he defies the world to produce their equal. 
Later on he will extend this view to his own 
house, then to his village, then to his country. 
He will never willingly roam far from his “ain 
fireside”; and if another day finds him, 
perforce, at the far ends of the earth, his 
thoughts and longings will ever be turning to 
“the old folks at home.” 

These three characteristics, then—love of 
children, love of friends, love of home, 
together with other similar qualities which 
belong more particularly to later life—are 
represented by length of head, and are less 
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NO. 2.—A FUTURE BULLER. 








strongly developed, 
though never wholly 
absent, in heads of the 
squarer shape. Where- 
fore, oh, fond mother, 
rejoice if your tiny 
one’s soft little skull 
projects backward, for 
then, no matter what 
more intellectual attri- 
butes he has or lacks, 
he at least possesses 
the power of love, 
which is greatest of 
all. 

About the region of 
the ear, above and 
behind it, lie the out- 
ward manifestations of 
the presence or ab- 
sence of a series of 
qualities essential to 
that most important 














NO. 3.—GOING TO BE AN EDITUR. 


deception. Mothers, 
then, need fear to find 
no trace of ill in the 
little innocent heads of 
their tiny ones, while it 
rests with them, more 
than all the world, to 
see that none may 
hereafter be discover- 
able there. 

Measure Baby’s 
head a little behind 
the ears and parallel 
with the top of them. 
If there is plenty of 
breadth here, then 
your boy has all the 
instincts of the soldier 

















business called “ 
ting on in the world.” 

A very noteworthy set these, for not only are 
they all-important as natural attributes, but 
it is to their abuse and undue develop- 
ment that we owe the seamier side of life. 
Phrenology owns to no “ bad bumps” fer se, 
holding that so-called bad qualities are only 
abuses of good and natural ones, which have 
been suffered to obtain undue preponder- 
ance; as, for example, when the natural 
instinct of self-defence is allowed to grow 
into actual aggressiveness, or the useful power 
of keeping a secret develops into downright 


get- No. 4.—A TYPICAL JOHN BULL. 
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—courage, daring, self- 
reliance, persistence in 
the face of difficulties. 
Look at Baby (No. 2) 
for example—a_ born 
fighter, if ever there 
was one. The develop 
ment behind the ears 
in his case is particu 
larly well shown, and 
the head is carried a 
little on one side, as 
is usually the way with 
such natures. If Baby 
No. 2 one day has his 
way he will be a trusty 
member of His 
Majesty’s forces. If 
fate wills otherwise, 
and he becomes a 
peaceful citizen, then 
let County Councils, 
Boards of Guardians, 
and such-like bodies 








personality. When 
very evident, this tends 
to depress the ear, and 
of all our interesting 
examples, Baby No. 7 
has her ears set lowest 
in her little head. This 
is a good sign, they say, 
inasmuch as it indi- 
cates large brain capa- 
city above, and at this 
rate our small lady may 
certainly be expected 
to make her mark in 
the world. <A_ very 
energetic young person 
she is, no doubt, al- 
ways lively and with 
plenty of “go.” Not 
improbably a “ bit of 
a pickle ” at times, with 
a passion for investiga- 
ting the interior econ- 
omy of her toys. An- 
other day she is likely 














have heed of their deal- 
ings with one who will 
stand so firmly by his 
rights and take such good care that he gets 
them. Baby No. 3 also is going to be a very 
tolerable warrior, as also sturdy little boy 


























NO. 7.—PLENTY OF “ Go.” 


No. 4. In Baby No. 5, with the rather 
pathetic, wee face, this fighting trait is per- 
haps less noticeable than in most, as also 
—and rightly—in bright-eyed, motherly little 
lady No. 6. 

Lower down over the ears than the “ bump 
of combativeness” is a kindred organ of 
which energy is the leading characteristic 
and what we are pleased to call a “strong” 


NO. 6.—A LITTLE MOTHER. 


to excel at outdoor 
games and exercises. 
Undoubtedly the most curious - shaped 
head in our -whole collection belongs to 
solemn Baby No. 8, the lateral development, 


in his case, at the back of the head, half- 
way between the back of the ear and the 
beginning of the crown, being exceedingly 


conspicuous. If this child’s head is, indeed, 
a true index to his character he should be 
prudence personified. In a young infant 
this instinct of cautiousness is often particu- 


























No. 8.—“‘ LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP.” 
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larly marked, as is only wise and natural in 
a being so defenceless and weak. Baby 
No. 8, when he is a man, will be able to 
keep his own counsel, and secrets with him 
will be in safe holding. 

A head that is pointed, or approximates to 
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have a unique opportunity of studying hi 
fellowmen. 

Phrenology entirely bears out this state 
ment. We have seen already why a long 
head should be loving—we shall understand 
in a moment why it will be clever also ; and 





















































NO. 9.-—-A WILL OF HIS OWN, 


a point, at the top means firmness, and here 
Baby No. g affords a splendid example. 
Tinies (Nos. 5 and 10) display the same 
peculiarity, though in a less marked degree. 
Height of head, measured directly above the 
ear, is a gift to rejoice over, for it carries with 
it will-power, persever- 


NO, 10.—ABLE TO HOLD HIS OWN, 


as to the broad head, there lie about the 
region of the crown the sentiments of self- 
respect, conscientiousness, hope, and laudable 
ambition, which are, above all others, the 

virtues of good citizenship. 
The bonny little gentleman of our illus- 
tration who is_ repre- 








ance, fixedness of pur- 
pose, and the ability to 
decide—all admirable 
qualifications. Never 
mind if Baby No. g is 
a bit obstinate at times. 
There are occasions in 
life when it is a good 
thing to be stubborn 
and none when vacilla- 
tion will stand him in 
any stead. 

It has been said 
that it is easier by 
far to read a man’s 
character phrenologic- 
ally at a glance than a 
woman’s, and this not 











sented by No. 11 is 
a splendid case in point 
of the broad - hatted 
fraternity. It needs but 
a glance at the solemn, 
wee face with the big, 
earnest eyes to be filled 
with respect for the 
owner thereof, and re- 
cognise at once the 
rectitude of his morals. 
Conscientiousness is his 
ruling star—courteous- 
ness his peculiar charm. 
He is a little gentleman 
by nature, whether his 
father be an earl or a 
groom, and he will be 














only because his hair NO, II.—A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


does not so obscure 

his bumps, but because you can immediately 
tell from his hat! The wearers of long 
hats are affectionate and clever, and those 
whose hats are broad will be tactful, amiable, 
full of common sense, and excellent men 
of business. In this way a hatter should 


uniformly considerate, 
honourable, and kindly 
in his dealings with high or low. He is a 
clever boy, and a boy to be implicitly trusted, 
and what higher compliment can we render 
him than this ? 

And now we have come—by slow degrees 
—to the abode of the qualities which we are 
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NO. 12.—A BUDDING POET. 


gathered the organs of “marvellousness,” 
“sublimity,” and “ideality.” This last has 
sometimes been called the organ of poetry, 
for it prompts to the love of all that is 
beautiful, exquisite, and sublime, whether in 
Nature or art. It represents taste and re- 
finement, and in Baby No. 12’s case it is 
combined with a most impressionable nature 
and great imagination. If appearances are 
to be trusted this little lad should one day 
make his mark in the poetical or artistic world. 

The musical faculties give breadth and 
fulness to the face—a certain rounded appear- 
ance to the forehead immediately above the 
outer angle of the eyebrows. The little girl 
with the big, dark eyes and curly hair, 
whom it were rather an insult to call 
Baby (No. 13), shows this peculiarity very 
plainly, especially on the 
left side of the head. 








pleased to consider as 
constituting what we 
call “cleverness” ; the 
qualities which go espe- 
cially to the making of 
poets and painters, and 
musicians and _ actors, 
and writersand thinkers. 
it is probably just this 
part which appeals most 
particularly to the fond 
parent—for who does 
not cherish the hope 
that their child may 
prove to be a genius, 
no matter what exceed- 











The very winsome-look- 
ing little maiden (No. 
14), with the big curl 
and’ little bare’ feet 
pressed together, is ap- 
parently deficient in this 
particular respect. As 
a make-up for it she has 
the organ of calculation, 
which is shown in the 
overhanging brow at the 
outer corner of the eye, 
unusually well devel- 
oped for her age, which 
signifies that figures will 
come easy to her, and 
she will have the much- 














ingly uncomfortable 
sort of people to have 
as intimate relations 
real geniuses often are? It is unfortunately, 
too, just here where the study of baby 
heads becomes most difficult, for these are 
the organs which specially develop later 
with use. An infant may be self-willed 
from birth, and his head will early indicate 
the fact ; but though an artist may be born, 
not taught, yet his talent must perforce lie 
dormant and undeveloped during the years 
before he is able to hold a brush. 
Nevertheless it is not wholly impossible to 
trace in the little ones the germs of their 
special tastes. Perhaps the most interesting 
little head in all our batch of babies is 
owned by the tiny boy we make answer to 
3aby No. 12, who, it will be noticed, 
has a very pronounced development some 
distance behind the temples, which gives an 
almost overhanging appearance to that part 
of the brain. It is just about here that are 


NO. 13.--A MUSICIAN, 





























NO. 14.—MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
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to-be-desired gift of mental arithmetic, denied, 
alas, to so many of the rest of us. 

Arching eyebrows give the sense of 
colour, and are most apparent in Baby 
No. 3 and little girl No. 13. This is 
an all-essential gift in 


with such foreheads, and Babies Nos. 15 
and 3 are passionately fond of stories and 
narratives. ‘Time and opportunity will deter- 
mine whether they are presently to become 
editors, teachers, or historians, but they are 

well suited to fill either 








an artist, though it 
scarcely follows that 
its possession implies 
the artistic power. 
Brows which overhang 
close to the nose, 
giving the eyes a 
sunken appearance, 
indicate perception of 
size and weight. These 
are all-important facul- 
ties for the architect, 
the engineer, the sculp- 
tor, and the marks- 
man. Prominent eyes 
endow with the gift of 
tongues, making the 
learning of foreign 
languages an easy task. 
A considerable  dis- 
tance between the eyes 
means not only a 








frank and open nature, 


capacity — that is to 
say, of course, as far 
as frontal development 
goes. 

Grandest of all the 
faculties with which 
mankind is blessed, 
that which raises him 
highest above the 
brute creation, is the 
power of reason ; the 
power not only to 
observe and feel and 
remember, but to 
compare, classify, and 
argue from the results ; 
to trace the cause from 
the effect ; to deduce 
from the fall of the 
apple the law which 
holds the universe in 
place. It is a matter 
of universal know- 














but signifies the pos- 


session of the sense of 
form. Children with eyes wide asunder are 
said to learn to read quickly, and to rarely 
forget a face. © Fighting Baby (No. 2) will 
probably live to congratulate himself upon 
both these useful acquirements in his fature 
career. He will make an excellent scout. 

It will have been 


NO. 15.-—A THIRST FOR INFORMATION. 


ledge that the great 
thinkers, those in 
whom the reasoning power is most highly 
developed, have broad, high foreheads. It is 
equally a matter of ordinary observation that 
men of small intellect have narrow and reced- 
ing ones. The “reflective” faculties, in 
short, lie along the upper part of the fore- 
head, just below where 








noticed at the first 
glance through our 
portrait gallery that 
two of our infants 
(Nos. 15 and 3) havea 
very special and mark- 
ed development of the 
centre of the forehead. 
This is the bump of 
“eventuality ” in phre- 
nological jargon, and 
means “the sense of 
events.” It endows the 
lucky possessor with a 
good memory, with 
quickness to learn, 
observation, a grasp of 
facts, a love for in- 
formation. History in 





the hair begins. Who 
does not recognise the 
power of the broad, 
open brow, even when, 
as in the case of twelve 
months’ old baby, 
there can be little yet 
to justify the respect 
we yield? In our in- 
fant album are several 
foreheads that promise 
well for another day ; 
but surely out of all, 
the happy mother of 
bonny, bright Baby 
No. 16 can _ best 
answer in the affirma- 
tive, when she asks 
herself the mother’s 











particular is specially 





query, “ Has my baby 





fascinating to those 


. 16,—OUR PHILOSOPHER. 


a clever head ?” 





The First Men 


in the Moon. 


By H. G. WELLS. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—/( Continued. ) 


pom > STARED about me with specu- 
ma \ By <j] lative eyes. The character of 
9 the scenery had altered alto- 
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We | 
|S PNEA mous growth and subsequent 
drying of the scrub. The 
crest on which we sat was high and com- 
manded a wide prospect of the crater land- 
scape, and we saw 
it now all sere and 


“More nearly ten. Do you know, the 
sun is past its zenith, and sinking in the 
west! In four days’ time or less it will be 
night.” 

“ But—we’ve only eaten once !” 

“I know that. And—— _ But there are 
the stars !” 

“But why should time seem different 
because we are on 
a smaller planet ? ” 





dry in the late 
autumn of the lunar 
afternoon. Rising 
one behind the 
other were long 
slopes and _ fields 
of trampled brown 
where the moon- 
calves had pastured, 
and far away in the 
full blaze of the sun 
a drove of them 
basked slumber- 
ously, scattered 
shapes, each with a 
blot. of shadow 
against it like 
sheep on the side of 
a down. But never 
a sign of Selenite 
was to. be seen. 
Whether they had 
fled on our emer- 
gence from the in- 
terior passages, or 
whether they were 
accustomed to retire 
after driving out the 
mooncalves, I -can- 





tides Mall + 


“T don’t know. 
There it is!” 

“How does one 
tell time ?” 

“ Hunger—fatigue 
—all those things 
are different. Every- 
thing is different 
—everything. To 
me it seems that 
since first we came 
out of the sphere 
has been only a 
question of hours— 
long hours—at 
most.” 

“Ten days,” I 
said; “that leaves 
——” I looked up 
at the sun for a 
moment, and then 
saw that it was half- 
way from the zenith 
to the western edge 
of things. ‘“ Four 


we mustn’t sit here 
and dream. How do 
you think we may 
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not guess. At the 
time I believed the 
former was the case. 

“If we were to set fire to all this stuff,” I 
said, “we might find the sphere among the 
ashes.” 

Cavor did not seem to hear me. He was 
peering under his hand at the stars, that 
still, in spite of the intense sunlight, were 
abundantly visible in the sky. “ How long 
do you think we have been here ?” he asked, 
at last. 

‘“* Been where ?” 

“On the moon.” 

“Two days, perhaps.” 

Vol. xxi. — 63. 


‘WE MUST GET A FIXED POINT WE CAN RECOGNISE.” I 


begin ?” 

stood up. 
“We must get a 

fixed point we can recognise; we might 

hoist a flag, or a handkerchief, or some- 

thing, and quarter the ground and work 

round that.” 

He stood up beside me. 

“Ves,” he said, “there is nothing for it 
but to hunt for the sphere. Nothing. We 
may find it—certainly we may find it. And 
if not . 

“We must keep on looking.” 

He looked this way and that, glanced up 
at the sky and down at the tunnel, and 
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astonished me by a sudden gesture of im- 
patience. “Oh! but we have done foolishly ! 
To have come to this pass! Think how it 
might have been, and the things we might 
have done !” 

“We may do something yet.” 

“Never the thing we might have done. 
Here below our feet is a world. Think of 
what that world must be! Think of that 
machine we saw, and the lid and the shaft! 
They were just remote, outlying things ; and 
those creatures we have seen and fought with, 
no more than ignorant peasants, dwellers in 
the outskirts, yokels and labourers half akin 
to brutes. Down below! Caverns beneath 
caverns, tunnels, structures, ways. ... . It 
must open out and be greater and wider, and 
more populous as one descends. Assuredly. 
Right down at last to the central sea that 
washes round the core of the moon. Think 
of its inky waters under the spare lights! 
If, indeed, their eyes need lights. Think of 
the cascading tributaries pouring down their 
channels to feed it. Think of the tides 
upon its surface and the rush and swirl of its 
ebb and flow. Perhaps they have ships that 
go upon it; perhaps down there are mighty 
cities and swarming ways and wisdom 
and order passing the wit of man. And 
we may die here upon it and never see 
the masters who must be—ruling over these 
things. We may freeze and die here, and the 
air will freeze and thaw upon us, and then ! 
Then they will come upon us ; come on our 
stiff and silent bodies and find the sphere 
we cannot find, and they will understand at 
last too late all the thought and effort that 
ended here in vain!” His voice for all that 
speech sounded like the voice of someone 
heard in a telephone, weak and far away. 

“ But the darkness?” I said. 

“One might get over that.” 

“ How ?” 

“IT don’t know. How am I to know? 
One might carry a torch, one might have a 
lamp ! The others — might under- 
stand.” 

He stood for a moment with his hands 
held down and a rueful face, staring out over 
the waste that defied him. Then with a 
gesture of renunciation he turned towards 
me with proposals for the systematic hunting 
of the sphere. 

“We can return,” I said. 

He looked about him. “ First of all we 
shall have to get to earth.” 

“We could bring back lamps to carry 
and climbing irons and a hundred necessary 
things.” 
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* Yes,” he said. 

“We can take back an earnest of success 
in this gold.” 

He looked at my golden crowbars and said 
nothing for a space. He stood with his 
hands clasped behind his back staring across 
the crater. At last he sighed and spoke : 
“It was J found the way here, but to find a 
way isn’t always to be master of a way. If I 
take my secret back to earth, what will 
happen? I do not see how I can keep my 
secret for a year—for even a part of a year. 
Sooner or later it must come out, even if 
other men rediscover it. And then... . 
Governments and Powers will struggle to get 
hither ; they will fight against one another 
and against these moon people ; it will only 
spread warfare and multiply the occasions of 
war. In a little while, in a very little while, 
if I tell my secret, this planet to its deepest 
galleries will be strewn with human dead. 
Other things are doubtful, but that is cer- 
tain. . . . It is not as though man had any 
use for the moon. What good would the 
moon be tomen? Even of their own planet 
what have they made but a battle-ground 
and theatre of infinite folly? Small as his 
world is, and short as his time, he has still in 
his little life down there far more than he 
can do. No! Science has toiled too long 
forging weapons for fools to use. It is time 
she held her hand. Let him find it out for 
himself again-—in a thousand years’ time.” 

“There are methods of secrecy,” I said. 

He looked up at me and smiled. “ After 
all,” he said, “ why should one worry? There 
is little chance of our finding the sphere, and 
down below things are brewing. It’s simply 
the human habit of hoping till we die that 
makes us think of return. Our troubles 
are only beginning. We have shown these 
moon-folk violence, we have given them a 
taste of our quality, and our chances are 
about as good as a tiger’s that has got 
loose and killed a man in Hyde Park. The 
news of us must be running down from 
gallery to gallery, down towards the central 
parts. . . . No sane beings will ever let 
us take that sphere back to earth after so 
much as they have seen of us.” 

“We aren’t improving our chances,” said 
I, “ by sitting here.” 

We stood up side by side. 

* After all,” he said, “we must separate. 
We must stick up a handkerchief on these 
tall spikes here and fasten it firmly, and from 
this as a centre we must work over the 
crater. You must go westward, moving out 
in semi-circles to and fro towards the setting 
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You must’ move first with your shadow 


sun. 
on your right until it is at right angles with 
the direction of your handkerchief, and then 


with your shadow on your left. And I will 
do the same to the east. We will look into 
every gully, examine every skerry of rocks ; 
we will do all we can to find my sphere. If 
we see Selenites we will hide from them as 
well as we can. For drink we must take 
snow, and if we feel the need of food we 
must kill a mooncalf if we can, and eat 
such flesh as it has—raw ; and so each will 
go his own way.” 

“And if one of 
sphere ?” 

“ He must come back to the white hand- 
kerchief and stand by and signal to the 
other.” 

“ And if neither 

Cavor glanced up at the sun. 
seeking until the night and 
cold overtake us.” 


us comes upon the 


>” 





“ We go on 
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clumsily among rocks, stood up and looked 
about me, clambered on to a rocky slab, and 
leapt again. When presently I looked for 
Cavor he was hidden from my eyes, but the 
handkerchief showed out bravely on its head- 
land, white in the blaze of the sun. I deter- 
mined not to lose sight of that handkerchief 
whatever might betide. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. BEDFORD ALONE. 
In a little while it seemed to me as though 
I had always been alone on the moon. I 
hunted for a time with a certain intentness, 
but the heat was still very great and the 
thinness of the air felt like a hoop about 
one’s chest. I came presently into a hollow 
basin bristling with tall, brown, dry fronds 
about its edge, and I sat down under these 
to rest and cool. I intended to rest for only 





“Suppose the Selenites 
have found .the sphere and 
hidden it ? ” 


He shrugged his 
shoulders. 
“Or if presently they 


come hunting us?” 

He made no answer. 

“You had better take a 
club,” I said. 

He shook his head and 
stared away from me across 
the waste. ‘“ Let us start,” 


he said. 

But for a moment he did 
not start. He looked at 
me shyly, hesitated. “Au 
revoir,” he said. 

I felt an odd stab of 


emotion. I was on the point 
of asking him to shake 
hands—for that somehow 
was how I felt just then— 
--when he put his feet 
together and leapt away 
from me towards the north. 
He seemed to drift through 
the air as a dead leaf would 
do, fell lightly, and leapt 
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again. I stood for a 
moment watching him, then 
faced westward reluctantly, 
pulled myself together and, with some- 
thing of the feeling of a man who leaps 
into icy water, selected a leaping-point, and 
plunged forward to explore my solitary 
half of the moon world. I dropped rather 





“HE SEEMED TO DRIFT THROUGH THE AIR AS A DEAD LEAF WOULD Do.” 


a little while. I put down my clubs beside 


me and sat resting my chin on my hands. I 
saw with a sort of colourless interest that the 
rocks of the basin, where here and there the 
crackling dry lichens had shrunk away to show 

















them, were all veined and splattered with gold, 
that here and there bosses of rounded and 
wrinkled gold projected from among the 
litter. What did that matter now? A sort 
of languor had possession of my limbs and 
mind. I did not 
believe for a moment 
that we should ever 


find the sphere in 
that vast desiccated 
wilderness. I seemed 


to lack a motive for 
effort until the Selen- 
ites should come. 
Then I supposed I 
should exert myself, 
obeying that unreason- 
able imperative that 
urges a man before all 
things to preserve and 
defend his life, albeit 
he may preserve it 
only to die more pain- 
fully in a little while. 

Why had we come 
to the moon ? 

The thing presented 
itself to me as a per- 
plexing problem. 
What is this spirit in 
man that urges him 
for ever to depart 
from happiness and 
security, to toil, to 
place himself in 
danger, to risk even 
a reasonable certainty 
of death? It dawned 
upon me up there in 
the moon, as a thing 
I ought always to have 
known, that man is 
not made simply to go 
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had in truth never served’ the purposes of 
my private life. I ceased to speculate on 
why we had come to the moon and took a 
wider sweep. Why had I come to the earth? 
Why had I a private life at all? .... I 
lost myself at last in 
bottomless specula- 
a eae 

My thoughts _ be- 
came vague and 
cloudy, no longer lead- 
ing in definite direc- 


tions. I had not felt 
heavy or weary — I 
cannot imagine one 
doing so upon the 


moon—but I suppose 
I was greatly fatigued. 
At any rate, I slept. 
Slumbering there 
rested me greatly, I 
think, and the sun 
was setting and the 
violence of the heat 
abating through all the 
time I slumbered. 
When at last I was 
roused from my slum- 
bers by a remote 
clamour I felt active 
and capable again. I 
rubbed my eyes and 
stretched my arms. I 
rose to my feet—I was 
a little stiff—and at 
once prepared to 
resume my search. I 
shouldered my golden 
clubs one on each 
shoulder and went on 
out of the ravine of 
the golden-veined 











about being safe and 
comfortable and well 
fed and amused ; but 
that man himself, if you put the thing to 


him —not in words, but in the shape 
of opportunities — will show that he 
knows that this is so. Sitting there 


in the midst of that useless moon-gold, 
amidst the things of another world, I took 
count of all my life. Assuming I was 
to die a castaway upon the moon, I failed 
altogether to see what purpose I had served. 
I got no light on that point, but at any 
rate it was clearer to me than it had ever 
been in my life before that I was not 


serving my own purpose, that all my life I 


“THE HANDKERCHIEF SHOWED OUT BRAVELY ON 
ITS HEADLAND.” 


rocks. 
The sun was cer- 
tainly lower, much 


lower than it had 
been; the air was very much cooler. I 
perceived I must have slept some time. 
It seemed to me that a faint touch of 
misty blueness hung about the western cliff. 
I leaped to a little boss of rock and surveyed 
the crater. I could see no signs of moon- 
calves or Selenites, nor could I see Cavor, 
but I could see my handkerchief afar off 
spread out on its thicket of thorns. I looked 
about me, and then leapt forward to the next 
convenient view-point. 
I beat my way round in a semi-circle and 
back again in a still remoter crescent. It was 
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very fatiguing and hopeless. The air was 
really very much cooler, and it seemed to me 
that the shadow under the westward cliff was 
growing broad. Ever and again I stopped 
and reconnoitred, but there was no sign of 
Cavor, no sign of Selenites, and it seemed to 
me the mooncalves must have been driven 
into the interior again. I could see none of 
them. I became more and more desirous 
of seeing Cavor. The winged outline of 
the sun had sunk now until it was scarcely 
the distance of its diameter from the nm 
of the sky. I was oppressed by the idea 
that the Selenites would presently close their 
lids and valves and shut us out under the 
inexorable onrush of the lunar night. It 
seemed to 
me high time 
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shouted a ghostly shout, and set off in vast 
leaps towards it. I missed one of my leaps 
and dropped into a deep ravine and turned 
over my ankle, and after that I stumbled at 
almost every leap. I was in a state of 
hysterical agitation, trembling violently and 
quite breathless long before I got to it. Three 
times at least I had to stop with my hands 
resting on my side, and spite of the thin dry- 
ness of the air the perspiration was wet upc .. 
my face. 
I thought of nothing but the sphere until 
I reached it; I forgot even my trouble of 
Cavor’s whereabouts. My last leap flung me 
with my hands hard against its glass, then I 
lay against it panting and trying vainly to shout 
“Cavor! 
Here 1s the 








that he aban- 
doned his 
search and 
that we took 
counsel _ to- 
gether. We 
must decide 
soon. Once 
these valves 
were closed 
we were lost 
men. We 
must get into 
the moon 
again, though 
we were slain 








sphere!” I 
peered 
through the 
thick glass 
and the 
things inside 
seemed tum- 
bled. When 
at last I 
could move 
I hoisted it 
over a little 
and thrust 
my head 
through the 
man - hole. 











in doing it. The screw 
I had a stopper was 
vision of our inside, and I 
freezing to could see 
death, and now that 
hammering nothing 
with our last had been 
strength on touched, no- 
the valve of thing had 
the great pit. suffered. It 

Indeed, I “* WAS IN A STATE OF HYSTERICAL AGITAT 10N.” lay there as 
took no we had left 


thought any more of the sphere. I thought 
only of finding Cavor again. -I was weighing 
the advisabtlity of a prompt return to our 
handkerchief, when suddenly 

I saw the sphere ! 

I did not find it so much as it found me. 
It was lying much farther to the westward 
than I had come, and the sloping rays of the 
sinking sun reflected from its glass had 
suddenly proclaimed its presence in a 
dazzling beam. For an instant I thought 
this was some new device of the Selenites 
against us, and then I understood and 





it when we had dropped out amidst the 
snow. For a time I was wholly occupied in 
making and re-making this inventory. I was 
trembling violently I found when I came to 
handle one of the blankets. But it was 
good to see that familiar dark interior again. 
Presently I crept inside and sat down among 
the things. I packed up my gold clubs in 
the bale and took a little food, not so much 
because I wanted it, but because it was there. 
Then it occurred to me that it was time to 
go out and signal for Cavor. 

After all, everything was coming right ! 
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There would be still time for us to get more 
of the magic stone that gives one mastery 
over men. Away there close handy was gold 
for the picking up, and the sphere would 
travel as well half full of gold as though it 
were empty. We could go back now masters 
of ourselves and our world, and then ! 

I had an enormous vision of vast and 
dazzling possibilities that held me dreaming 
for a space. What monopolist, what emperor, 
that could compare for a moment with the 
men who owned the moon ? 

I roused myself, and it was time to fetch 
Cavor. No doubt he was toiling despair- 
fully away there to the east. 

I clambered out of the sphere again at last 
and looked about me. The growth and 
decay of the vegetation had gone on apace 
and the whole aspect of the rocks had 
changed, but still it was possible to make 
out the slope on which the seeds had ger- 
minated and the rocky mass from which we 
had taken our first view of the crater. But 
the spiky scrub on the slope stood brown and 
sere now and 3oft. high, and cast long shadows 
that stretched out of sight, and the little 
seeds that clustered in its upper branches were 
black and ripe. Its work was done, and it 
was brittle and ready to fall and crumple 
under the freezing air so soon as the nightfall 
came. And the huge cacti that had swollen 
as we watched them had long since burst 
and scattered their spores to the four quarters 
of the moon. Amazing little corner in the 
universe this— the landing-place of men! Some 
day I would have an inscription standing 
there, right in the midst of the hollow. It 
came to me if only this teeming world within 
knew of the full import of the moment how 
furious its tumult would become! But as 
yet it could scarcely be dreaming of the 
significance of our coming. For if it did, 
then the crater would surely be an uproar 
of pursuit instead of as still as death! I 
looked about for some place from which I 
might signal to Cavor, and saw that same 
patch of rock to which he had first leapt 
still bare and barren in the sun. For a 
moment I hesitated at going so far from the 
sphere. Then, with a pang of shame at that 
hesitation, I leapt. . . . 

From this vantage-point I surveyed the 
crater again. Far away at the top of the 
enormous shadow I cast was the little white 
handkerchief fluttering on the bushes. It 
seemed to me that by this time Cavor ought 
to be looking for me. But he was nowhere 
to be seen. 

I stood waiting and watching, hands 
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shading my eyes, expecting every moment 
to distinguish him. Very probably I stood 
there for quite a long time. I tried to shout, 
and was reminded of the thinness of the air. 
I made an undecided step back towards 
the sphere. But a lurking dread of the 
Selenites made me hesitate to signal my 
whereabouts by hoisting one of our blankets 
on to the adjacent scrub. I searched the 
crater again. 

It had an effect of complete emptiness that 
chilled me. And it was still. Any sound of 
the Selenites in the world beneath even had 
died away. It was as still as death. Save 
for the faint stir of the scrub about me in 
the little breeze that was rising, there was no 
sound—no shadow of a sound. And it was 
not warm now; the breeze was even a little 
fresh. 

Confound Cavor ! 

I took a deep breath. I put my hands 
to the sides of my mouth. “Cavor!” I 
bawled, and the sound was like some mani- 
kin shouting far away. 

I looked at the handkerchief; I looked 
behind me at the broadening shadow of the 
westward cliff; I looked under my hand at 
the sun. It seemed to me that almost 
visibly it was creeping down the sky. 

I felt I must act instantly if I was to save 
Cavor, and set off in a straight line towards 
the handkerchief. Perhaps it was a couple 
of miles away—a matter of a few hundred 
leaps and strides. I have already told how 
one seemed to hang through those lunar leaps. 
In each suspense I sought Cavor, and mar- 
velled why he should be hidden. I tried to 
think of it only in that way, as if that were 
the only possibility. 

A last leap, and I was in the depression 
below our handkerchief ; a stride, and I stood 
on our former vantage - point within arm’s 
reach of it. I stood up straight and scanned 
the world about me, between its lengthening 
bars of shadow. Far away, down a long 
declivity, was the opening of the tunnel up 
which we had fled, and my shadow reached 
towards it, stretched towards it and touched 
it like a finger of the night. 

Not a sign of Cavor, not a sound in all the 
stillness, only that the stir and: waving of 
the scrub and of the shadows increased. And 
suddenly and violently I shivered. “ Cav—' 
I began, and realized once more the useless- 
ness of the human voice in that thin air. 

Silence. The silence of death. 

Then it was my eye caught something—a 
little thing, lying perhaps fifty yards awa) 
down the slope, amidst a litter of bent and 
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broken branches. What was it? I knew, 
and yet for some reason I would not know. 

I went nearer to it. It was the little 
cricket cap Cavor had worn. 

I saw then that the scattered branches 
about it had been forcibly smashed and 
trampled. I hesitated, stepped forward, and 
picked it up. 

I stood with Cavor’s cap in my hand, 
staring at the trampled ground about me. 
On some of them were little smears of some 
dark stuff, stuff that I dared not touch. A 
dozen yards away, perhaps, the rising breeze 
dragged something into view, some- 
thing small and vividly white. 

It was a little piece of paper 
crumpled tightly as though it had 
been clutched tightly. I picked it 
up, and on it 
were smears of 
red. My eye 
caught faint 
pencil marks. 
I smoothed it 
out and saw 
uneven and 
broken writing, 
ending at last 
in a crooked 
streak upon the 
paper. 

I set myself 
to decipher 
this. 

“Thave been 
injured about 
the knee — I 
think my knee- 
cap is smashed, 
and I cannot 
run or crawl,” 
it began— 
pretty distinctly 
written. 

Then, less 
legibly: “ They 
have been 
chasing me for some time and it is only 
a question of. ” the word “time” seemed 
to have been written here and erased in 
favour of something _ illegible — “ before 
they get me. They are beating all about 
me.” 

Then the writing became convulsive. “I 
can hear them,” I guessed the tracing meant, 
and then it was quite unreadable for a space. 
Then came a little string of words that was 
quite distinct: “a different sort of Selenite 
altogether who appears to be directing the 
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” The writing became a mere hazy 
confusion again. 

“They have larger brain-cases, and are 
clothed, as I take it, in thin plates of gold. 
They make gentle noises and move with 
organized deliberation 

“And though I am wounded and helpless 
here, their appearance still gives me hope.” 
(That was like Cavor.) “ They have not shot 
at me or attempted... injury. I intend a 

Then came the sudden streak of the pencil 
across the paper, and brown on the back and 
edges was—blood ! 

And as I stood there, stupid and per- 
plexed with this dumfounding relic in 
my hand, something very, very soft and 
light and chill touched my hand for a 

moment and ceased 
to be, and then a 
thing, a little white 
speck, drifted athwart 
a shadow. They were 
tiny snowflakes, the 
first snowflakes, the 
heralds of the night. 

I looked up 
with a_ start, 
and the sky had 
darkened al- 
most to black- 

ness, and was thick 
with a gathering 
multitude of coldly 
watchful stars. I 
looked eastward, and 
the light of that 
shrivelled world was 
touched with a 
sombre bronze, west- 
ward, and the sun, 
robbed now by a 
thickening white mist 
of half its heat and 
splendour, was touch- 
ing the crater rim, 
was sinking out of 
sight, and all the 
shrubs and jagged and tumbled rocks stood 
out against it in a bristling disorder of black 
shapes. Into the great lake of darkness 
westward a vast wreath of mist was sinking. 
A cold wind set all the crater shivering. 
Suddenly, for a moment, I was in a puff of 
falling snow, and all the world about me grey 
and dim. 

And then it was I heard, not loud and 
penetrating as at first, but faint and dim like 
a dying voice, that tolling—that same tolling 
that had welcomed the coming of the day: 
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“Boom .... Boom.... Boom.... 
And suddenly the open mouth of the tunnel 
down below there shut like an eye and 
vanished out of sight. 

Then, indeed, I was alone. 

Over me, among me, closing in on me, 
embracing me ever nearer, was the Eternal, 
that which was before the beginning and that 
which triumphs over the 
end; that enormous void 
in which all light and life 
and being is but the thin 
and vanishing splendour 
of a falling star, the cold, 
the stillness, the silence, 
the infinite and final Night 


of space. 
“No!” I cried. “No/ 
Not yet! not yet! Wait! 


Wait! Oh, wait!” And 
frantic and convulsive, 
shivering with cold and 
terror, I flung the crumpled 
paper from me, scrambled 
back to the crest to take 
my bearings, and _ then, 
with all the will that was 
in me, leapt out towards 
the mark I had left, dim 
and distant now in the 
very margin of the shadow. 

Leap, leap, leap, and 
each leap was seven ages. 





Before me the _ pale, 
serpent - girdled sector of 
the sun sank and sank, 


and the advancing shadow 
swept to seize the sphere 
before I could reach it. 
Once, and then again my 
foot slipped on the gather- 
ing snow as I leapt and 
shortened my leap; once 
I fell short into bushes 
that crashed and smashed 
into dusty chips and no- 
thingness, and once I stumbled as I dropped 
and rolled head over heels into a gully 
and rose bruised and bleeding and con- 
fused as to my direction. But such 
incidents were as nothing to the intervals, 
those awful pauses when one drifted through 
the air towards that pouring tide of night. 
“Shall I reach it? Oh,. Heaven! shall I 
reach it ?”—a thousand times repeated, until 
it passed into a prayer, into a sort of litany. 
And with the barest margin of time I reached 
the sphere. 

Already it had passed into the chill 
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penumbra of the cold. Already the snow 
was thick upon it, and the cold reaching 
my marrow. But I reached it — the 
snow was already banking against it—and 
crept into its refuge, with the snowflakes 
dancing in about me, as I turned with chilling 
hands to thrust the valve in and spun it tight 
and hard. And then with fingers that were 
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‘ALREADY THE SNOW WAS THICK UPON IT. 


already thick and clumsy I turned to the 
shutter-studs. 

As I fumbled with the switches—for I had 
never controlled them before—I could see 
dimly through the steaming glass the blazing 
red streamers of the sinking sun dancing and 
flickering through the snowstorm, and the 
black forms of the scrub) thickening and 
bending and breaking beneath the accumula- 
ting snow. Thicker whirled the snow and 
thicker, black against the light. What if 
even now the switches failed to obey me? 

Then something clicked under my hands, 
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in an instant that last vision of the 


and 
moon-world was hidden from my eyes. I 
was in the silence and darkness of the inter- 
planetary sphere. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MR. BEDFORD IN INFINITE SPACE. 

Ir was almost as though I had been killed. 
Indeed, I could imagine a man suddenly 
and violently killed would feel very much as 
I did. One moment, a passion of agonizing 
existence and fear; the next, darkness and 
stillness, neither light nor life nor sun, moon, 
nor stars—the blank Infinite. Although the 
thing was done by my own act, although I 
had already tasted this very effect in Cavor’s 
company, I felt astonished, dumfounded, and 
overwhelmed. I seemed to be borne upward 
into an enormous darkness. My fingers 
floated off the studs, I hung as if I were 
annihilated, and at last very softly and gently 
I came against the bale and the golden chain 
and the crowbars that had drifted to meet 
me at our common centre of gravity. 

I do not know how long that drifting took. 
In the sphere, of course, even more than on 
the moon, one’s earthly time-sense was in- 
effectual. At the touch of the bale it was as 
if I had awakened from a dreamless sleep. 
I immediately perceived that if I wanted to 
keep awake and alive I must get a light or 
open a window, so as to get a grip of some- 
thing with my eyes. And, besides, I was 
cold. I kicked off from the bale, therefore, 
clawed on to the thin cords within the glass, 
crawled along until I got to the man-hole 
rim, and so got my bearings for the light and 
blind studs; took a shove-off, and, flying 
once round the bale and getting a scare from 
something big and flimsy that was drifting 
loose, I got my hand on the cord quite close 
to the studs and reached them. I lit the 
little lamp first of all to see what it was I 
had collided with, and discovered that old 
copy of Z/oya’s News had slipped its moor- 
ings and was adrift in the void. That 
brought me out of the infinite to my own 
proper dimensions again. It made me laugh 
and pant for a time, and suggested the idea 
of a little oxygen from one of the cylinders. 
After that I lit the heater until I felt warm, 
and then I took food. Then I set to work in 
a very gingerly fashion on the Cavorite blinds 
to see if I could guess by any means how the 
sphere was travelling. 

The first blind I opened I shut at once, 
and hung for a time flattened and blinded by 
the sunlight that had hit me. After thinking 


a little I started upon the windows at right 
Vol. xxi.—64. 
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angles to this one, and got the huge crescent 
moon and the little crescent earth behind it, 
the second time. I was amazed to find 
how far I was from the moon. I had 
reckoned that not only should I have little 
or none of the “kick-off” that the earth’s 
atmosphere had given us at our start, but 
that the tangential “ fly-off” of the moon’s 
spin would be at least twenty-eight times less 
than the earth’s. I had expected to dis- 
cover myself hanging over our crater and on 
the edge of the night, but all that was now 
only a part of the outline of the white crescent 
that filled the sky. And Cavor——? 

He was already infinitesimal. 

Under the inspiring touch of the drifting 
newspaper I became very practical again for 
awhile. It was quite clear to me that what | 
had to do was to get back to earth, but as far 
as I could see I was drifting away from it. 
Whatever had happened to Cavor, I was 
powerless to help him. There he was, living 
or dead, behind the mantle of that rayless 
night, and there he must remain until I could 
summon our fellow-men to his assistance. 
That briefly was the plan I had. in my mind: 
to come back to earth and then, as maturer 
consideration might determine, either to show 
and explain the sphere to a few discreet 
persons and act with them, or else to keep 
my secret, sell my gold, obtain weapons, 
provisions, and an assistant, and return with 
these advantages to deal on equal terms with 
the flimsy people of the moon, and either to 
rescue Cavor or to procure a sufficient supply 
of gold to place my subsequent proceedings 
on a firmer basis. All this was pretty clear 
and obvious, and I set myself to decide just 
exactly how the return to earth should be 
contrived. 

I puzzled out at last that I must drop 
back towards the moon as near as I dared 
to gather velocity, then shut my windows 
and fly behind it, and when I was past open 
my earthward windows, and so get off at a 
good pace homeward. But whether I should 
ever reach the earth by that device or 
whether I might not simply find myself 
spinning about it in some hyperbolic or 
parabolic curve or other, I could not tell. 
Later I had a happy inspiration, and, by 
opening certain windows to the moon which 
had appeared in the sky in front of the earth, 


.I turned my course aside so as to head off 


the earth, which it had become evident to 
me I must pass behind without some such 
expedient. I did a very great deal of com- 
plicated thinking over these problems— 
for I am no muthematician—and in the 
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end I am certain it was much more 
my good luck than my reasoning that 
enabled me to hit the earth. Had I known 
then, as I know now, the mathematical 
chances there were against me, I doubt if I 
should have troubled even to touch the studs 
to make any attempt. And having puzzied 
out what I considered to be the thing to do, 
I opened all my moonward windows and 
squatted down-—the effort lifted me for a 
time some foot or so into the air, and I hung 
there in the oddest way—and waited for the 
crescent to get bigger and bigger until I felt 
I was near enough for safety. Then I would 
shut the windows, fly past the moon with the 
velocity I had got 
from it—if I did 
not smash upon it 
—and so go on to- 
wards the earth. 

A time came 
when this was done, 
and I shut out the 
sight of the moon 
from my eyes, and 
in a state of mind 
singularly free from 
anxiety or any dis- 
tressful quality, I 
sat down to begin 
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immeasurable eternities like some god upon 
a lotus leaf, and again as though there was a 
momentary pause as I leapt from moon to 
earth. In truth,it was altogether some weeks 
of earthly time. But I had done with care 
and anxiety, hunger or fear,for that space. I 
sat thinking with a strange breadth and 
freedom of all that we had undergone, and of 
all my life and motives and the secret issues 
of my being. I seemed to myself to have 
grown greater and greater ; to have lost all 
sense of movement; to be floating amidst 
the stars, and always the sense of earth’s 
littleness and the infinite littleness of my life 
upon it was implicit in my thoughts. 

I can’t 
to explain the 
things that hap- 
pened in my mind. 
No doubt they 
could all be traced 
directly or indirectly 
to the curious 
physical conditions 
under which I was 
living. I set them 
down here just for 
what they are worth, 
and without any 
comment. The 


profess 





my vigil in that little most prominent 
speck of matter in quality of it was a 
infinite space that pervading doubt of 
would last until I my own identity. I 
should strike the became, if I may 
earth. The heater Bet tic sO express it, dis- 
had made the > WAS IN DARKNESS SAVE FOR THE EARTH SHINE AND THE sociate from Bed- 
sphere tolerably SCE GF a Seas Sew ae ford; I looked 
warm, the air had down on Bed- 
been refreshed by the oxygen, and, except for ford as a trivial, incidental thing with 
that faint congestion of the head that was which I chanced to be connected. I saw 


always with me while I was away from earth, I 
felt entire physical comfort. I had extinguished 
the light again lest it should fail me in the 
end; 1 was in darkness save for the earth 
shine and the glitter of the stars below me. 
Everything was so absolutely silent and still 
that I might indeed have been the only being 
in the universe, and yet, strangely enough, I 
had no more feeling of loneliness or fear than 
if [had been lying in bed on earth. Now, this 
seems all the stranger to me since during my 
last hours in the crater of the moon the 
sense of my utter loneliness had been an 
agony. . . . 

Incredible as it will seem, this interval of 
time that I spent in space has no sort of pro- 
portion to any other interval of time in my 
life. Sometimes it seemed that I sat through 


Bedford in many relations—as an ass or 
as a poor beast where I had hitherto been 
inclined to regard him with a quiet pride as 
a very spirited or rather forcible person. I 
saw him, not only as an ass, but as the son 
of many generations of asses. I reviewed 
his schooldays and his early manhood and 
his first encounter with love very much as 
one might review the proceedings of an ant 
in the sand. . . . Something of that period 
of lucidity, I regret, still hangs about me, and 
I doubt if I shall ever recover the full-bodied 
self-satisfaction of my early days. But, at 
the time, the thing was not in the least 
painful, because I had that extraordinary 
persuasion that, as a matter of fact, I was no 
more Bedford than I was anyone else, but 
only a mind floating in the still serenity of 
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space. Why should I be disturbed about 
this Bedford’s shortcomings? I was not 
responsible for him or them. 

For a time I struggled against this really 
very grotesque delusion. I tried to summon 
the memory of vivid moments, of tender or 
intense emotions, to my assistance ; I felt that 
if I could recall one genuine twinge of feeling 
the growing severance would be stopped. But 
I could not do it. I saw Bedford rushing 
down Chancery Lane, hat on the back of his 
head, coat-tails flying out, e route for his 
public examination. I saw him dodging and 
bumping against and even saluting other 
similar little creatures in that swarming gutter 
of people. A/e? I saw Bedford that same 
evening in the sitting-room of a certain lady, 
and his hat was on the table beside him, and 
it wanted brushing badly, and he was in 
tears. Ae? I saw him with that lady in 
various attitudes and emotions—I never felt 
so detached before. . . . I saw him hurrying 
off to Lympne to write a play, and accosting 
Cavor, and in his shirt-sleeves working at 
the sphere, and walking out to Canterbury 
because he was afraid to come! MMe? I 
did not believe it. 

I still reasoned that all this was hallucina- 
tion due to my solitude and the fact that I 
had lost all weight and sense of resistance. 
I endeavoured to recover that sense by bang- 
ing myself about the sphere, by pinching my 
hands and clasping them together. Among 
other things I lit the light, captured that torn 
copy of Zésya’s, and read those convincingly 
realistic advertisements again about the Cut- 
away bicycle, and the gentleman of private 
means, and the lady in distress who was 
selling those “forks and spoons.” ‘There 
was no doubt //ey existed surely enough, 
and, said I, “This is your world, and you 
are Bedford, and you are going back to live 
among things like that for all the rest of 
your life.” But the doubts within me could 
still argue: “It is not you that is reading — 
it is Bedford ; but you are not Bedford, you 
know. That’s just where the mistake comes 
In. 
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“Confound it!” I cried, “and if I am not 
Bedford, what am 1?” 

But in that direction no light was forth- 
coming, though the strangest fancies came 
drifting into my brain, queer, remote  sus- 
picions like shadows seen from far away . . . 
Do you know I had a sort of idea that really 
I was something quite outside not only the 
world, but all worlds, and out of space 
and time, and that this poor Bedford was 
just a peephole through which I looked at 
mrss ss 

Bedford! However I disavowed him, 
there I was most certainly bound up with 
him, and I knew that wherever and 
whatever I might be I must needs feel 
the stress of his desires and sympathize 
with all his joys and sorrows until his life 
should end. And with the dying of Bedford 
—what then?.... 

Enough of this remarkable phase of my 
experiences! I tell it here simply to show 
how one’s isolation and departure from this 
planet touched not only the functions and 
feeling of every organ of the body, but indeed 
also the very fabric of the mind with strange 
and unanticipated disturbances. All through 
the major portion of that vast space journey 
I hung thinking of such immaterial things as 
these, hung dissociated and apathetic, a cloudy 
megalo-maniac as it were, amidst the stars 
and planets in the void of space, and not only 
the world to which I was returning, but the 
blue-lit caverns of the Selenites, their helmet 
faces, their gigantic and wonderful machines, 
and the fate of Cavor, dropped helpless into 
that world, seemed infinitely minute and 
altogether trivial things to me. 

Until at last I began to feel the pull of the 
earth upon my being, drawing me back again 
to the life that is real for men. And then, 
indeed, it grew clearer and clearer to me that 
I was quite certainly Bedford after all, and 
returning after amazing adventures to this 
world of ours, and with a life that I was 
very likely to lose in this return. I set 
myself to puzzle out the conditions under 
which I must fall to earth. 


( To be continued.) 
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IT is pretty certain that when, 
next year, the King opens Parlia- 
ment in person, the scene will 
be moved to Westminster Hall. 
Members of the House of Commons who 
took part in the football scrimmage on 
Valentine’s Day this year are not likely to 
invite further experience of the same kind. 
When the proposal of Westminster Hall as 
an alternative stage for the ceremony was 
suggested, Mr. Balfour, the charges of the 
war pressing gruesomely upon him, demurred 
on the ground of cost. 
Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons who vote public 
money will not grudge 
anything reasonable if it 
deliver them from the 
mingled indignity and 
damage attendant upon 
their share in the pageant 
of the new King opening 
his first Parliament in an 
infant century. 

His Majesty, who, like 
his Imperial nephew, has a 
keen eye for scenic effect, 
instantly approved the sug- 
gestion about Westminster 
Hall. It is certainly worth 
a modest expenditure to 
secure such effect as is 
here possible. Our fore- 
fathers, to the remotest 
verge of recorded history, 
used the stately building as 
the scene of historic gather- 


THE KING 
AND PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


ings. It is true they largely 
took the form of trials, 


ending in sentence of death. But that was 
part of the manners of the day. 

The last great trial in this peerless vestibule 
to the Houses of Parliament was that of 
Warren Hastings in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. ‘Two hundred and forty 
years earlier Charles I. here sat through his 
trial, disdainfully conscious of the Royal 
colours taken at the Battle of Naseby flaunting 
over his head. Others who have been tried and 
condemned to death in Westminster Hall were 
William Wallace, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir Thomas More, and Strafford. Through 
the eighteen days this last trial occupied 
Charles I., concealed behind the tapestry of 
a cabinet, looked on and listened, not 
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realizing that in consenting to the execution 
of Strafford he was preparing for signature 
his own death-warrant. 

The Hall seems as if it had been specially 
built with a view to such a ceremony as the 
opening of Parliament. At the far end the 
floor is raised by several steps, forming a 
unique stage on which the King and Queen, 
being seated, command full view of the 
multitude in the body of the Hall, themselves 
conveniently seen from every corner of its 
The stage will be approached by 
the broad corridor and 
stairway leading from the 
Royal robing-rooms in the 
House of Lords. 

King Edward 
is not likely 
to lose sight of 


vast area. 


THE 
CORONATION 
BANQUET. 


opportunity of 
another revival of historic 
spectacles that may be 
added to London’s_ too 


scanty list. Since the time 
of George IV. the Corona- 
tion Banquet following on 
the ceremony in the Abbey 
was always held in West- 
minster Hall. In the 
archives of the ancient Port 
of Hythe there is to this 
day a musty document 
giving a lively account of 
the personal experiences 
of two barons of the 
Cinque Port who, in 
exercise of their privilege, 
were present at this last 
banquet. 

The series goes back beyond the reign of 
Richard II. He introduced a picturesque 
adjunct. Whilst the King and his guests 
sat at meat in the spacious Hall with which 
William Rufus dowered the country, the 
door was suddenly flung open. Amid a 
blare of trumpets the Royal Champion rode 
in, clad in armour from head to heel. 
Flinging his gauntlet on the floor he defied 
to single combat any who dared dispute the 
rights of his Sovereign. Thrice the trumpets 
brayed. Thrice the champion, advancing 
up the Hall, delivered his challenge. The 
King pledged him in a silver cup, which he 
afterwards sent to the champion with gracious 
command for its acceptance. 
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We have still with us Dymokes of 
Schrivelsby, direct descendants of the 
Plantagenet Kings’ champions. I wonder 
whether in their Lincolnshire home there is 
preserved one of these kingly cups ? 

The Champion, his blusterous entrance, 
his champing steed, his steel gauntlet ringing 
on the floor of Westminster Hall, rode away 
into obscurity long before the prosaic era of 
the Georges. He is not likely to be revived 
in the twentieth 
century. But there 
is no reason why 
the Coronation 
Banquet should 
not again be spread. 
To sit at the head 
of his table, under 
the very roof of cob- 
webless beams of 
Irish oak that were 
arched over the 
head of Richard II. 
on his Coronation 
day, is an oppor- 
tunity that will appeal strongly to the 
imagination of Edward VII. 

In some of the pictures published 
THE MACE. in the illustrated papers descrip- 

tive of the scene in the House of 
Lords when the King opened Parliament 
in person the Serjeant-at-Arms is shown 
standing at the Bar near the Speaker 
with the Mace on his shoulder. This is an 
error, which recalls an ancient and interesting 
piece of etiquette. The Mace was not on 
view in the House of Lords on February 
14th, for the sufficient reason that it was not 
carried within the portals. It is true the 
Deputy Serjeant-at- Arms escorting the 
Speaker (Mr. Erskine, in another honorary 





capacity, was in personal attendance on 
the King) bore it on his shoulder in 
advance of the surging mass of Com- 


moners struggling to obey the command of 
the King to hear the Royal Speech read. 
Arrived at the door of the House of 
Lords the Mace was there deposited, and 
there remained till the returning procession 
re-formed. 

This procedure is in accordance with the 
regulation that the Mace is never carried into 
the presence of the Sovereign. At the 
Diamond Jubilee, when the Speaker and the 
House of Commons proceeded to Bucking- 
ham Palace to offer their congratulations to 
Her Majesty the late Queen, the Mace 
accompanied the Speaker in his carriage. 
But it was left there when the right hon. 
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gentleman entered the Palace to make 
obeisance to Her Majesty. 


on In a recent number of THE 
nsainial STRAND, talking about the letter 
oo “ax © the late Queen nightly written 
«~~ from the House of Commons by 
QUEEN. 


the Leader, I quoted its formula 
of address as follows: “ Mr. Balfour presents 
his humble duty to the Queen and informs 
Her Majesty ” A correspondent writes 
from Sussex: “In 
reading the lives of 
Prime Ministers I 
have often been 
struck with the 
singular departure 
from customary 
forms shown in the 
Ministers writing in 
the third person 
and putting the 
Sovereign in the 
second. For in- 
stance, Lord: 
Palmerston, 11th 





June, 1859: ‘Viscount Palmerston pre- 
sents his humble duty to your Majesty 
and has the honour of assuring your 
Majesty,’ etc. Again, Lord Russell, gth 
June, 1866: ‘Lord Russell presents his 
humble duty to your Majesty. He is,’ 
etc. To take an earlier date, Earl 


Grey, 8th February, 1831: ‘Earl Grey with 
his humble duty to your Majesty has in the 
first place again to entreat your Majesty,’ etc. 
I have taken these instances quite at random 
from the first books I have put my hands on, 
but there are scores of others down to the 
end of Lord Russell’s correspondence. It 
would be interesting to know if this rather 
odd formula had at last been altered.” 

The formula I cited as pertaining to Mr. 
Arthur Balfour’s letter to the Queen was 
communicated to me as having been the 
usage of Mr. Gladstone, and I assumed it 
was common to all such letter-writers. It 
will be noted in the interesting compilation of 
my correspondent that the quaint phrase, 
“presents his humble duty,” is used with 
whatever variety of the personal pronoun. 
The opening of the first Session 


prim of the premier Parliament of a 
WHICH : 

KING? NeW. century was fraught with 

~~ * much mental tribulation to Mr. 

Caldwell. To begin with, there was the title 


of the King. Edward VII. he called him- 
self, amid the acclaim of the people who 
had feared the apparition of Albert I. But 
Scotland, to-day an integral part of Great 
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Britain, knew no preceding King Edward, 
much less six. Whatever His Majesty might 
be south of the Tweed, he was Edward I. in 
Scotland. Mr. Caldwell had compunctions 
about taking the Oath of Allegiance. He 
yielded with mental reservation he is prepared 
to set forth in detail at any time the House 
of Commons may have a couple of hours to 
spare. 


,.. Another scarcely less serious 

A NICE a . 
= . difficulty almost simultaneously 
POINT OF : - : 3 
ye" presented itself. Were Scotch 


and 
their seats in the Parliament elected 
October; or must they, 
within the limit of six 
months, again go to their 


Irish members secure in 
last 


constituents? On this 
point the law seemed 
lamentably clear. The 


Reform Act which Dizzy 
carried through the 
House of Commons in 
1867 provided that there- 
after the dissolution of 
Parliament should not 
be made peremptory by 
the demise of the Crown. 
In the days of the Stuarts 
the death of the King 
(unless his head were 
cut off, when it didn’t 
matter) automatically 
dissolved Parliament. 
The inconvenience of 
this doubly - disturbing 
event being recognised, 
an Act was passed in 
the reign of William IIT. 
declaring that an interval 
of six months should 
death of the Sovereign and the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. A clause of the Act 
specifically enjoined that it should not extend 
to Scotland or Ireland. 

Mr. Caldwell, concentrating his powerful 
mind on the Act of 1867, was driven to the 
conclusion that the Act of William III. 
remains operative in cases of Scotland and 
Ireland, and that before July Scotch and 
Irish members must seek re-election. 

The ingenuity of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, one himself a Scotch member, 
avoided catastrophe. Concurrently with the 
Reform Act of 1867 separate Bills were 
passed regulating the Scotch and _ Irish 
Franchise. The draughtsman of the main 
measure, having this exclusively in mind, 
added the clause limiting the Reform Act to 


follow between the 
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England and Wales. The combined wisdom 
of the two Houses of Parliament-- Mr. 
Caldwell had not at the time a seat in the 
House of Commons — overlooking _ this 
blunder, it was embodied in a Statute. 
The Law Officers ruled it was no bar to the 
existence of the full House elected in 
October, 1900. But Mr. Caldwell is not 
wholly content. 

Parliament had escape from an- 


bao other dilemma more real and 
rn ~~ less widely observed. Whilst the 


law controlling the existence of 
Parliament sitting at the time of 
the demise of the Crown 
is more or less clearly 
dealt with by Statute, 
no provision is made to 
meet the quite possible 
case of the Sovereign 
dying during the process 
of a General Election. 
It is no secret that the 
state of the Queen’s 
health in the autumn of 
last year gave rise to the 
gravest anxiety in high 
places. It is not a 
matter that can be openly 
stated bya Minister. But 
the fact is it had much 
to do with the decision 
which Mr. Asquith 
denounced as “ hustling 
the country into a 
General Election.” The 
strong constitution of 
Queen Victoria enabled 
her to rally from the 
prostration in which the 
approach to winter plunged her. Had the 
end come in October whilst the elections 
were going forward it would have been 
necessary forthwith to summon the old 
Parliament, just as, at less than twenty-four 
hours’ notice, Parliament was summoned in 
January immediately on the death of the 
Queen. 

‘There was, as usual, appreciable delay in 
the completion of the election for Shetland 
and Orkney. Had the Sovereign died in 
that interval the 669 elections already com- 
pleted would have been invalid. The old 
Parliament called together again would have 
been got rid of as soon as possible, fresh 
writs issued, and the General Election taken 
over again. Which shows afresh, with startl- 
ing novelty, how in the midst of life we are 
in death. 


HAPPENED. 
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When, early in the Session, the 
salary of Lord Privy Seal came to 
be voted, objection was taken in 
the House of Commons to Lord 
Salisbury’s selection of that office with con- 
junction of the Premiership. It 
was urged in some quarters that 
he would have done better to 
prefer the title of First Lord of the 
Treasury. To Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
present holder of the office, to 
whom the criticism was offered, 
this seemed to partake of the 
courteous communication made 
to a Chinese mandarin when his 
Sovereign desires that he should 
commit suicide. Ignoring that 
personal aspect of the question, 
Mr. Balfour dwelt on _ the 
objection that, whereas Lord 
Privy Seal is highly placed 
in the Table of Precedence, the First 
Lord of the Treasury is unknown to 
that august edict. With the Prime Minister 
merely First Lord of the Treasury — 
though, as in the case of the present in- 
cumbency, he were Leader of the House of 
Commons—he must yield precedence to the 
Master of the Horse or to an Irish Bishop. 

To nous autres, unless we are in a hurry to 
catch a train or exceedingly hungry, it is a 
matter of small importance whether we leave 
a dining-room last or enter it first. Amongs! 
our betters it is a question of the highest, 
keenest interest. Mr. 
Gladstone, with the 
weight of the Empire on 
his shoulders, was never 
oblivious to it. I. re- 
member, at a time when 
he was Prime Minister, 
seeing him halt at the 
door after leaving a dinner- 
table, waiting for a com- 
paratively unimportant 
member of his Cabinet to 
pass out first. The noble 
lord demurred. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone, smilingly, “we are 
both in the Cabinet, but 
you are of the baronial 
rank.” 

And so the First 
Minister of the Crown, 
one of the greatest 
Statesmen of his age, 
gave the fas to the 
blushing Baron. 


THE LORD 
PRIVY 
SEAL. 





THE LORD PRIVY SEAL. 





The order of the Table of Pre- 
cedence passeth ordinary under- 
standing. Whilst the existence 
of the Prime Minister is ignored, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whom he has created, comes next 
to the Royal Circle, the outer 
rims of which are marked in 
succession by the Sovereign’s 
younger sons, his grandsons, his 
uncles, and his nephews. Next 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
stands the Lord High Chancellor, 
comforted on the other side by 
the Archbishop of York. The 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, not a 
correspondingly important person 
in the Administration, comes 
third in precedence among Min- 
isters. The Lord President of 
the Council and the Lord Privy 
Seal, both minor Ministerial offices, stand 
third and fourth, The Treasurer of the 
Household, the Comptroller, and the 
Vice -Chamberlain, Ministerial posts filled 
by young gentlemen of good family, to 
whom a thousand a year is a comfort, take 
precedence of Secretaries of State under 
baronial rank. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sits 
below the salt. As for the Secretary for 
War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
President of the Board of Trade, and even 
the Colonial Secretary, the Table of Prece- 
dence knoweth them not. The 
Speaker, the First Commoner of 
the land, must walk behind a 


SOME 
CURIOSITIES 
OF PRE- 
CEDENCE. 
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marquis’s younger son, must even give the 
pas to an Irish Bishop if, on going down 
to dinner, his lordship can show that he 
was consecrated prior to the Irish Church 
Act of 1869. 


The House of Commons, 
A , - ; : 
matrearpsens, watching with friendly interest 
TWENTIETH- ~~ 
Saarinen _ the appearance on the Parlia- 
CENTURY 


sapere mentary scene of the son and 

heir of Lord Randolph Churc- 
hill, observes a curious mannerism in his 
speech. It is more than hinted at in the 
following translation of the warrant for the 
arrest of Mr. Winston Churchill issued after 
his escape from Boer clutches: “ English- 
man, twenty-five years old, about sft. 8in. 


high — indifferent build — walks a little 
with a bend forward — pale appearance 
red brownish hair — small moustache 
hardly perceptible -- talks through the 
nose, and cannot pronounce the letter S 
properly.” 
It will be remembered that a similar 


peculiarity marked another body of fugitives 
of war. When the Gileadites, under com- 
mand of Jepthah, took the passes of Jordan, 
the defeated Ephraimites attempted to cross 
the river. “And it was so that when these 
Ephraimites which were escaped said ‘Let 
me go over’ that the men of Gilead said 
unto him, ‘ Art thou an Ephraimite?’ If he 
said nay, then said they unto him, ‘Say now 
shibboleth,’ and he said ‘sibboleth,’ for he 
could not frame to pronounce it right. Then 
they took him and slew him at the passages 
of Jordan.” 

It is certain that had Mr. Winston 
Churchill fought against Jepthah instead of 
Mr. Kruger his body would centuries ago 
have been swept away by the River Jordan. 

An examination of the House- 


WILLIAM boone , 
te. hold accounts of William IV., 
IV. S ° . 
78 _. the system inherited from the 
CIVIL LIST. . 


Georges, discloses the existence 
of a number of official personages whose 
style smacks of the dramatis persone in 
some of Mr. Gilbert’s plays. There was a 
Gentleman of the Pantry drawing £200 
a year; a Groom at £60, and a Porter 
at £50. Officials of the same rank, draw- 
ing something like the same salary, presided 
in the Wine Cellar, the Ewry, the Spicery, 
the Wood Yard, the Silver Scullery, the 
Pewter Scullery, in the composing of Con- 
fectionery and in the product of Pastry. 
There was a Deliverer of Greens 
who drew £85 per annum from the 
taxpayer. There was a Clerk Comp- 
troller of the Kitchen, who ranked 
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as Esquire, and pocketed £300 a year. 
There was a First Master Cook rated at 
4237 per annum, and a Second Master 
Cook who took £20 less. There was a 
Yeoman of the Mouth, cheap at £138. He 
was not, as some might think, connected 
with dentistry, that being a profession apart. 
There were Master Scourers and Assistant 
Scourers, and eke a Keeper of the Butter 
and Egg Office at #60 a year. There 
were Purveyors of bacon, butter, and 
«cheese, of milk and cream, and of 
“oisters.” There was a Glassman, a 
Teaman, a Trunk Maker, and a Cork Cutter. 
Nothing was lacking to the majesty of the 
Household. 

The reforming hand, just beginning to be 
felt in high places, swept away many of these 
ancient servitors. Some still remain, pre- 
serving the old style, and will be drawing 
modest salaries in King Edward VII.’s 
newly-settled Civil List. 

To recall 


the fact that Prince 


A RACE ; . 
~..., Albert, coming to this country on 
TO THE }. , 
: his bridal errand, drove from 
ALTAR. 
Dover to London by road, 


sharply illustrates the profound changes in 
daily life brought about within the reign of 
Queen Victoria. The bridegroom - elect 
crossed the Channel on January 6th, 1840, 
and was rudely buffeted by the sea. He was 
so upset that, in spite of the urgency of his 
errand, he lay all night at Dover. Setting 
forth at midday he reached Canterbury at two 
o'clock next day, halting there long enough to 
receive an address from the Mayor and 
Corporation and to attend service in the 
Cathedral. At half-past nine he resumed his 
journey, rattling through Chatham and 
Rochester, where the Mayors and Corpora- 





CUPID AS POSTBOY. 
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tions stood by the roadside looking for 
opportunity to present addresses. 

Once on the wing the bridegroom travelled 
swiftly. At New Cross an escort of the 
14th Dragoons was in waiting, with orders to 
conduct His Serene Highness with due state 
across the Metropolis. 
from them as if they also had addresses to 
present, arriving at Buckingham Palace an 
hour ahead of them. The journey was con- 
cluded at 4.30 in the afternoon, the road 
from Canterbury having been covered in just 
seven hours. 

Among the letters and despatches 

AN OLDER stored at Hatfield dating back to 
RECORD. the spacious times of Elizabeth 
there are many which still pre- 

serve on the en.2lopes, in faded ink, the 
record of their homeward journey. One 
despatch from Sir Robert Cross, “on board 
Her Majesty’s ship the Vanguard,” is 
interesting by way of comparison with Prince 
Albert’s historic ride. It is addressed to Sir 


Robert Cecil, and dated 29th January, 
1597. It is indorsed by the writer: 
“ Haste, Haste. Post Haste. Haste. Robt. 


Crosse.” Underneath is the postboy’s record, 
running thus: “At Dover, at seven 
o'clock at night; Canterbury, past ten 
o'clock at night; at Sittingbourne, at one 
o'clock in the morning ; Rochester, 3oth of 
Jan., at three o’clock in the morning ; 
Dartford, the 30th day, at half-hour past six 
in the morning; London, the 
30th day, at ten o’clock in the 
morning.” 

It will be seen Prince Albert, 
following the precise route of 
the sixteenth-century postboy, 
beat him between Canterbury 
and London by five hours. 
Five years ago, at 
the opening of the 
first working Session 
of the Parliament 
that placed Lord Salisbury in 
power, a notable document was 
circulated among the Liberal 
Opposition. It was signed by 
a score of members prominent 
in the Radical wing. Confronted by the accom- 
plished defeat of the Liberal Party at the poll 
in 1895 they set themselves the task of studying 
its causes, with a view to regaining lost ground. 
They came to the conclusion that it pointed 
to “the necessity of such reorganization of 
Liberal forces as will evoke and focus on 
one great question all its fighting energy 


both in Parliament and in the country.” 
Vol. xxi.—65. 


“WHERE IS 
DAT BARTY 
NOW ?” 


The Prince fled. 
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Having thus admitted that unity was the 
only hope of salvation to the Liberal Party, 
the signators proceeded to elaborate a scheme 
for the creation of a new faction in the 
Opposition camp. “It has been resolved,” 
so the document ran, “to form a distinctive 
advanced Radical section in Parliament, and 
to appeal to the Radical element in the 
Liberal Party and in the constituencies to 
carry on an active and energetic campaign 
in support of the principle herein laid 
down.” 

The first principle was that “an advanced 
Radical section be and is hereby constituted 
of those members of Parliament who agree 
to co-operate in independent Parliamentary 
action for the promotion of Radical principles 
in legislation and in public opinion.” This 
was a cheering prospect for Sir William 
Harcourt, who had just undertaken the 
thankless task of leading in the House of 
Commons a discredited, disheartened, and, 
even if united, hopelessly small Opposition. 

The new Party did not succeed in estab- 
lishing any influence in the direction 
of curbing the autocracy of a_ bloated 
Ministry. The intimacy of the Committee 
Room, where at the outset meetings were 
regularly held, revealed the painful fact that 
the Treasury Bench had not a monopoly of 
wrong-headedness. ‘The new Party gradually 
dissolved, leaving not a wrack behind, unless 
we cluster under that word Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Labouchere, 
and Mr. McKenna, who 
at least continued to 
sit together on the front 
bench below the gang- 
way. 

Looking along the 
benches it is curious to 
note what a large pro- 
portion of those who 
signed this manifesto in 
May, 1896, have dis- 
appeared from the scene, 
as it opens with the 
century on the new Parlia- 
ment. Among them are 
Dr. Clark, Mr. W. Allen, 
Mr. Maden, Mr. Pickard, Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope, and Sir W. Wedderburn. In addition 
to Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Atherley Jones, and Mr. McKenna, there are 
still with us Mr. W. Allan, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. 
Samuel Evans, Mr. William Jones, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Captain Norton. But there has 
been no sign yet of resuscitation of “the 
Radical Party.” 
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QUAT and sodden, glistening 
from stem to stern, with water 
running from her scuppers as it 
gushes from spouts in time of 
heavy rain, the paddle trawler 
Fear/ess nosed into the waves, 

and like a valiant and gigantic bantam, the 
paddles standing for extended wings, threw 

defiance at the sea. A short, hard gale 
which had sprung up was dying down ; and 

the steep, torn seas were giving place to a 
sullen, heavy swell. The gale had done its 
best to smash the steamboat, swooping 
upon her at all points, forward, aft, and 
broadside ; but like a wary bird the Fearéess 
was not caught. Her oil-skinned skipper, 
tugging at the wheel, cunningly kept her 
up to meet and baffle the assaults, and 
save for one big sea which came and 
swept a few odds and ends of machinery 
and gear from her deck, burst three or four 
yards of the port bulwarks out, and flooded 
the engine-room—which had, in short, made 
a noble effort to overwhelm and bury her, 
and so be rid of her for all time—the Fearéess 
kept her paddles beating, and generally had 
the look of asking the seas to come on and 
try again. 

“ Now this,” said the skipper, “is what I 

call a fine old craft. She’s behaved like a 
lady, considerin’ the funny old breeze we've 
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had. 
worked right round the compass, an’ now it’s 
gone out altogether. What a December! 
What a steamboat! I’m proud of her. 
Halloa! There’s the Patriot goin’ ’ome. 
Shove ’er along, Jack, easy, just to run down 
a bit with the Fafriot. I want to ’ave a 
word wi’ ’Lijah.” He spoke this to the 
engineer, who was standing to his levers in 
the wondrous hole between the box-like 
bridge—battered by the breaking seas—and 
the gaunt, black funnel, whitened with the 
salt of flying spray. 

The Patriot, a hoary structure which was 
fit sister to the Fear/ess, thumped towards her. 

“ What cheer, ’Lijah ?” shouted the master 
of the Fearless, as the Patriot, looking vastly 
important, came within hail. 

“How do, Bob?” replied a_ black, oil- 
skinned figure on the Pa/rio/’s bridge. 

“ Nice breeze !” said Bob. 

“Very,” answered Elijah, with sarcastic 
emphasis. “You seem to have enjoyed it, 
don’t you? You're a bit knocked about, 
though, aren’t you?” 

“ Nothing to speak of,” retorted Bob. “A 


mere trifle. Nothing that a ten-pun’ note 
won’t cover.’ 
“Oh! I saw that sea hit you. I thought 


it ’ud done for you. It went right over your 


stack.” 


Why, durin’ the last hour the wind — 
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“The Fearless isn’t the Patriot,” said Bob, 
looking scornfully at the other steamboat. 
“Tf the water had come on board you as it 
came on board us, you’d ha’ ’ad no stack 
standin’. I can see daylight through the top 
o’ yours. What is it—paper, or do you burn 
acid, an’ not coal?” 

“Keep your criticisms to yourself,” snarled 
Elijah. 

“You go ’ome an’ get a tinker to patch ’er 
up,” retorted Bob, with rising temper. 

“Shall I tow you?” asked Elijah, with 
infuriated politeness. 

“No, thank you,” answered Bob. “I 
don’t want draggin’ to the bottom. I could 
shove the boat through that hole in your 
counter. Pass the trawl warp round the 
poor old thing’s body, or she'll be dissolutin’, 
an’ your injun’ll drop out o’ the bottom.” 

“Good-bye,” said ’Lijah—he was some- 
thing of a luminary at the Little Bethel on 
the foreshore at horhe, and dared not let 
himself speak the words his wrath dictated. 

“ Come, now, ’Lijah,” said Bob, engagingly, 
“there’s a chance for you to show what 
you're made of. I'll give you a challenge. 
I'll give you a knot start, an’ I'll knock the 
steam out o’ you before we’re alongside 0’ 
the “Igh Light.” 

“ But why ‘Igh Light ?” asked the skipper 
of the Pafriot, inquisitive despite his anger. 

“ Becoss that’s as far south as I’m goin’,” 
answered Bob. “Don’t you know that to- 
morrer’s Christmas ?” 

“ An’ wot o’ that ?” 

“Well, I’ve a partic’lar appointment for 
to-night, an’ I’m goin’ to keep it. We'll run 
down together with the tide. If you get to 
the bar first I’ll stand you a bottle o’ whisky.” 

“T don’t drink,” said Elijah, gruffly, “an’ 
you know it.” 

*’Bacca, then ?” 

“Nor yet smoke,” answered the suffering 
skipper of the Pafriot. 

“Well, then, a bundil o’ tracts—or a 
plum-puddin’,” continued Bob. “Or any 
other trifle o’ food or readin’ you might 
fancy.” R 

The fatriot’s crew, with storm-capped 
pipes gripped between their teeth, smoked 
and grinned as they leaned against the rail 
and listened to this exchange of words. 
“Ah! [ve known the day,” said the mate, 
sadly, “when Bob ’ud have been no match 
for ’Lijah in language. But the skipper’s 
fallen off a lot lately.” 

“Shove her along,” ordered Elijah, staring 
stubbornly ahead, and setting his course for 
home and his Christmas dinner, 
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“If you wi// run away from me, tell ’em 
I've gone into Jetby because I’ve a very 
special appointment to keep there to-night. 
Will you?” shouted Bob. 

“T’ll tell ’em,” answered Elijah, still gazing 
sullenly ahead. 

“T’m goin’ on,” said Bob; “I’m rather in 
a ’urry, an’ there’s someb’dy watchin’ an’ 
waitin’ for me at Jetby.” 

“At Jetby? Why, by the time you get 
there there won’t be watter enough to float 
you over the bar.” 

“Oh, yes, there will,” answered Bob. 
“You know, I’m not watterlogged like you. 
Ha! ha! So long. Sorry I shall have to 
leave you. Now, Jack, give her beans.” 

Jack let his levers go, and the Fearéess 
began to draw away from the Pafrio¢, which 
was badly handicapped by the weight of 
water that the gale had hurled on board, and 
had fallen into the hold instead of going 
back to the sea. 

The Fear/ess churned on her way, her hull 
at times sinking into the hollows of the swell, 
and at other times poising totteringly on the 
summits. Within an hour she had been lost 
to sight in a fog that was driving up from the 
south. As she disappeared Elijah heard the 
distant wail of her siren. It was, he re- 
cognised, more a message to himself than the 
warning signal which the law demanded ; and 
by way of indicating that his wrath had passed 
and that he bore no malice he let bis own 
steam-whistle loose, and its fearful tones 
spread through the clammy air and over the 
grey waste of sea. In such fashion the two 
skippers bade each other a Merry Christmas. 

When the Fear/ess began her run for Jetby 
Harbour so that Bob could keep his appoint- 
ment there she was twenty miles away, and 
it was two hours from high water. Assuming, 
therefore, that with the help of the tide and 
all the steam that Jack dared to give her 
she made ten miles an hour, she would cross 
the bar at the top of the flood; but Bob 
knew the coast and the season too well to 
delude himself into the comforting belief 
that his arrangements would be carried out 
to the strict letter. It is one thing to say 
that you will doa thing on the North Sea 
and another for the North Sea to let you. 

The fog, which drove in from the south, 
gave promise of preventing Bob from keep- 
ing an engagement either at Jetby or any- 
where else for that night. If he had been a 
wise man he would have slackened down 
and reconciled himself to the worst; but he 
was just a hardy North Sea skipper, and a 
stubborn one, and he went ahead into the 
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thick fog without slackening speed, and with 
hideous wails of the siren—the one modern 
thing in the equipment of the Fearéess. 

Once a great three-masted schooner, 
becalmed on the swell, with her canvas still 
shortened asit had been reefed for the gale, 
rose up ahead like an apparition. Bob 


twirled the wheel round, and the Fearéess ran 
past the ship, her starboard sponson grinding 
against her side. 


A deadly collision had 





‘A DEADLY COLLISION HAD BEEN AVERTED.” 


only been averted by his quickness to think 
and act. 

He caught sight of a shock-headed man on 
the poop, and the shock-headed man saw 
him. They roared together, bellowing words 
which had no reference to any place on the 
North Sea chart or the map of the world ; 
and which did not relate to the compliments 
of the season. 

“ You go there yourself,” shouted Bob, as 
the Fearless vanished in the wet gloom. 
“Tt’s too hot for fogs, an’ so you needn’t 
plant yourself in the way of honest steambvats 
an’ try to sink em. You're not even a wind- 
jammer—-you’re a derelict.” 

The Fearéess ran on for an hour longer, and 
Bob, becoming uneasy in spite of himself, 
ordered her to be slowed down, and then 
stopped altogether. “Let her drift a bit, so 
we can try an’ find out where we are,” he 
said, and Jack obeyed. 

When the engine was stopped the Feariess 
wallowed on the swell, groaning dismally. 
Bob, on the bridge, shivered in the cold, 
thick fog, looking hard and listening harder. 
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Where he was exactly he did not know. All 
he felt sure of was that he was somewhere 
between the Tyne and the Humber, and not 
far from the shore ; but whether close to or 
distant from Jetby he did not know. It was 
very exasperating, and he said so. The 
crew, who were quite as anxious to get 
ashore as he was, agreed with his remarks, 
and when Bob said they might as well shove 
along a bit as stay there Jack agreed, and 
said that for his 
own part he’d as 
soon be under 
the sea as on it, 
in weather like 
this. 

They kept the 
Fearless going 
slowly for an 
hour; then they 
stopped her, and 
with the lead 
tried to locate 
their position. 

“One thing’s 
cértain,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘and 
that is that Jetby 
isn’t very far away, 
That’s the sort o’ 
sand that comes 
down from the 
river. Go on again, 
nice an’ easy. 
Surely the fog’ll have the decency to go at 
such a ‘appy season as this.” 

The engine clanked, the paddles thumped, 
and the trawler went ahead. Again, like a 
lost, bewildered creature, she stopped. 

“The tide’s turned,” said Bill, the mate, 
an’ soon there’ll be no chance o’ gettin’ in. 
I do believe we’re lying off Jetby.” 

“ Yes—it’s turned ; its been ebbin’ for an 
hour,” agreed the skipper, dolefully. “ Just 
look at the time we’ve lost since this fog 
came on.” 

“ If it doesn’t clear very soon you'll not 
get in to Jetby,” said Bill. 

“Clear or no clear I'll get into Jetby 
to-night,” replied the skipper, firmly. 

Bill flapped his oil-skinned arms about his 
body, to warm himself. From the sounds 
one might have thought he was beating him- 
self with boards. He laughed—one or two 
deep notes which were more like guffaws 
than laughter. 

“You may get in an’ you may not,” he 
said. “I fancy the fog an’ the bar'll have 
somethin’ to say on the point.” 
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“T shall get in,” asserted the skipper, “ fog 
an’ bar notwithstandin’.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Bill. “I meant you 
wouldn’t float in. Of course, if you mean to 
plump on the sand an’ ride over on the 
paddles, like a fish-cart goes on wheels, it’s 
different.” 

He spoke with some heat and sarcasm ; 
but the skipper did not answer. 

“Ts it a very partic’lar appointment you’ve 
got ?” asked Bill, after a pause. 

“Tt is—very special,” said the skipper ; 
“or do you suppose I’d be foolin’ about like 
this?” 

“Why not run down ‘ome? You couldn’t 
get a snugger place to spend yer Christmas 
in,” said Bill. “You see, even if you get 
into Jetby there’s no gettin’ out till to-morrer 
mornin’—and a man doesn’t want to go to 
sea on Christmas. Anyway, I don’t ; to say 
nothing of the fact that Christmas this year’s 
on a Friday.” 

“IT don’t mean to go to sea for a week 
when we get in. It’s holiday time, an’ I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t enjoy ourselves 
as much as anybody,” said the skipper. “ As 
for them as doesn’t want to put in time at 
Jetby, I’m willin’ to pay their railway fares 
‘ome. You can’t grnmble at that, can you?” 

“Tm not grumblin’,” ‘said Bill. “I’m 
askin’. You don’t say what your appointment 
ashore at Jetby is.” 

“No,” replied the skipper ; “I don’t.” 

“It can’t be fish, becoss we haven't got 
any,” continued Bill. 

“No, it isn’t fish, an’ it isn’t the gear, an’ 
it isn’t the hull, an’ I’m not due at a county- 
court or the gaol. It isn’t seekin’, an’ it isn’t 
salvage, an’ it isn’t the Customs, nor it 
isn’t——” 

“Then it’s a woman,” interrupted Bill. 
“You’ve got a girl on the sly, an’ you're 
wantin’ to see ’er bad. But I wouldn’t jump 
Jetby bar for all the women in creation ; 
that I wouldn’t. Not me.” 

“No, your wife wouldn’t let yuu,” replied 
the skipper. “But shut up an’ listen. 
Didn’t that sound like the buoy?” 

“By George, yes,” answered Bill, after 
listening for a few seconds. “Ugh! Doesn't 
it give you the ’orrors ?” 

“Let her go,” ordered Bob, going to the 
wheel. 

He steamed over the great swell towards 
the spot from which the doleful toll of the 
bell-buoy came. His purpose was to run 
into the harbour while there was yet water, 
but the thick fog forced him to abandon it. 
There was nothing for it but to let the 
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anchor go and hold on to a known spot. 
This the skipper did, and the Fearéess rolled 
and pitched at her cable, with nothing visible 
but dense, wet atmosphere, and nothing to be 
heard except the clang of the buoy and the 
seething roar of the surf on the beach at the 
base of the cliffs. 

Bob, silent at the wheel, waited patiently 
for the fog to lift, but there was no wind to 
break and carry it away, and he saw that 
there would be no chance of entering the 
harbour now until high water. Darkness 
was coming down, and his position was 
dangerous and unpleasant if a breeze sprang 
up again. He had pledged his word that, 
fair weather or strong weather, he would 
keep his Christmas Eve at Jetby, and here 
he was, held prisoner by the fog and sea, 
a stone’s throw from the piers. When he 
had talked of jumping the bar he had not 
really meant it—he had his vessel, in which 
he was largely interested, his crew, and 
himself to think of, to say nothing of a 
disapproving party ashore; but now he 
began to vow that if the fog would only give 
him the chance he would let the Fear/ess go 
and swing over the bar on the top of one of 
the great rollers that were sweeping in from 
the north. It was only fair, he reckoned, if 
he determined on this, that he should let his 
people know, and accordingly he told them. 
“We'll get the anchor up,” he said, “as soon 
as the piers show big enough to let us steer 
through ’em; then Jack’ll let her go, an’ I'll 
jump in on top of a sea.” 

“And knock her to bits ?” said Bill. 

“Well, she’s mostly my steamboat, isn’t 
she ; an’a man can do what ’e likes with his 
own?” said the skipper. ‘* You stand by an’ 
get the anchor up—there’s a lift in the fog, 
an’ I can just see the piers. We'll do it on 
our heads—there’s six feet o’ watter on the 
bar now if there’s an inch. Come, my lads, 
lively. Now, then, Jack, be ready—when I 
say ‘go,’ let her fly.” 

Jack stood to his levers. When the 
anchor was clear of the ground the skipper 
roared “Go!” and the Fearless was swept 
round towards the piers, between which 
enormous rollers were surging. The steam- 
boat rose on the top of one of these, the 
paddles beat furiously, and the old craft, held 
for the harbour mouth by the skipper, was 
swept onward like an empty cask. 

The skipper did not speak, and the crew 
held on in silence as the steamboat was 
picked up by the sea and cast towards the 
shore. She was thrown up by an immense 
wave which was roaring in, and broke in surf 
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around her as she jumped the bar that was 
made by the silt of sand between the two piers 
at the mouth of the harbour. Her keel touched 
the sandy ridge, the hull shivered, the paddles 
thrashed the broken water alongside, and 
it seemed for a moment as if the craft would 
be swept clear into the harbour and dropped 
there. But although the engineer tried his 
hardest and the skipper did his best, and 
although the sea hurled the Fear/ess on until 
her bow threatened to work mischief in the 
solid masonry beneath the lighthouses, the 
jump did not succeed. 

The broken roller roared on and left the 


Fearless resting on the bar, with other rollers 
sweeping in and threatening to smash het 
into fragments. 

Bob tumbled from the bridge to the deck. 
“I must rouse em up ashore,” he shouted. 
“They're near enough to heave a line and 
haul usin. They can’t see us, or they’d be 
hailin’. I'll give ’em a signal ; then they’ll 
know.” 

“What are you goin’ todo?” asked Bill. 

“Send up a gun-rocket,” answered Bob. 
“Tf there’s anybody in sound there'll be an 
answer ; if there isn’t, well, we’ve got to take 
our luck, an’ that isn’t very promisin’.” 

The skipper went below, and from a locker 
took a gun-rocket, which was charged with 
dynamite, and was, therefore, a destructive 
article. Returning to the deck he ordered 


the crew to stand clear as soon as he had 
“ They 


fixed the stick on the steamer’s rail: 





“THE BROKEN ROLLER ROARED ON,” 


have a way,” he said, “ of goin’ off when you 
don’t expect ’em, an’ I shouldn’t like to be a 
party to the damage of any one of you.” 

“What about yourself?” asked Bill. 

“Never mind me,” replied the skipper. 
“IT can look after number one. Besides, if 
anything went wrong, there’d be some club 
money. Now, then, is all clear? Here goes.” 

He struck a match and lit the fuse. 
Having done so he hurried away and crouched 
behind the cabin hatchway. 

There was a spluttering noise and a fierce 
hiss. 

“ Keep clear,” shouted the skipper, warn- 
ingly. 

“Tt isn’t risin’,” 
cried Bill, in 
alarmed tones. 

The skipper 
darted up from 
his shelter. ‘“ Not 
risin’ ?” he roared. 
“ Why, we shall 
all be blown to 
bits ! Keep where 
you are, all of 
you. Leave the 
thing to me.” He 
sprang towards 
the rocket, clench 
ing his fist as he 
advanced. 

**Lie down,” 
cried Bill. “ Flat 

—it’s goin’ to 
bust !” 

“Not if I know 
it,” said Bob. “I 
don’t want the 





deck blowin’ in.” 

‘Lie down—it'll kill you!” 
“Tell ” 

He did not end his sentence. He saw the 
skipper with his fist strike the stick, so that 
the hissing missile would fall into the sea. 
Then he heard a crash, and saw that the 
rocket had exploded in the skipper’s face. 
When the sound had finished, and the blaze 
had died away, Bill rushed from his refuge 
and bent over the body of his chief, who 
was lying on the deck with blackened, bleed- 
ing face. 

“Are yer dead?” inquired Bill, in scared 
tones, holding a lamp near the skipper. 

By way of answer Bob gave a deep groan. 

“ He’s goin’—it’s done for ‘im !” exclaimed 
Bill, in horror. “’Ere, Jack, you’re used to 
patchin’ the machinery—come an’ see wot 
you can do,” 


roared Bill. 
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The engineer unwillingly advanced. He 
knelt by his superior, and demanded that 
Bill should wave the lamp before the skipper’s 
eyes. “If there’s such a thing as a feather,” 
he said, authoritatively, “bring it. If he 
don’t move when the lantern dances in his 
face ; if ’e don’t jump when ’e’s tickled by 
a feather, we shall have to try a dose o’ turps 
an’ treacle. If ¢Aa¢ don’t cure ’im, then I 
give ‘im up.” 

The engineer raised Bob’s head; Bill 
waved the lantern energetically, and the rest 
of the crew stood by, staring helplessly. 

For a moment nothing was heard but the 
roar of the breakers on the beach; then 
there was a dull grind and a terrific heave 
forward of the Fearless. ‘Two of the smacks- 
men were jerked down to the deck, the rest 
were hurled against each other. 

The injured man was thrown into a sitting 
posture. His senses and his speech returned 
at the same instant. 

“What the blazes are yer dancin’ about 
like this for?” he asked. ‘“Can’t yer see 
she’s bumped off the bar an’ is floatin’? Get 
to yer injuns, Jack, an’ plug her up the river 
as far as she'll go. She’s done the jump, 
after all. I knew she would.” 

The skipper staggered to 
his feet, Jack bounded to his 
levers, and Bill tumbled up 
on the bridge and gripped the 
wheel. 

“Ard over!” 
skipper. 

“Ard over!” 
bellowed answer 
helmsman. 

“ Full speed ahead ! ” added 
Bob. 

“tt @ so" 
answer. 

“The jetty or the Scaur 
in a jiffy,” cried the skipper. 
“Shove ’er in between the 
piers, lads—steady—now she 
does it. Grip for your life, Bill.” 

“T’m_ grippin’,” answered 
Bill, grimly. 

The skipper, dazed, deaf- 
ened, clung to the hatch near 
him, and wondered vaguely 
how it would end. He him- 
self would have dashed to the 
wheel and steered the Fear- 
‘ess in, except that the power 
of acting sanely seemed to 
have left him. He could 
only hang on and shout an 


roared the 


the 
the 


came 
from 


cried Jack, in 


THE BAR. 
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order, in the full belief that it would be 
obeyed. 

The trawler swung round to the East Pier, 
then swerved to the West Pier, and for a 
moment looked as if she would crash into 
the massive stonework and sink beside the 
bar. Then a lumbering sea came up, gave 
her a twist so‘that her bow faced the river, 
tilted up her stern, and the engine, being 
helped tremendously, carried her with a long 
sweep up the river and banged her down on 
the sand there, to wait for the flood to come 
and float her off. 

On the quay, in the clammy air, were 
crowds of fishermen and women and 
Christmas holiday-makers, peering at the 
place where the Fear/ess lay, squatter than 
ever, because she was leaking very badly. A 
coble was got off, her people boarded the 
steamboat, and Bob was helped into it. 

“Tt’s no good shoutin’ at me,” he said. 
“I’m knocked daft an’ deaf, an’ can’t hear. 
Just take me to old Benson’s cottage, 
someb’dy. I’ve an appointment there.” 


They took him as directed, and left him. 
Before he knocked for admission Bob stole 
to a neighbouring pump and laved his face. 





“(THE ROCKET HAD EXPLODED IN THE SKIPPER’S FACE.” 
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In this way he got rid of much salt and dirt 
and blood. Old Benson and a beautiful young 
woman, his daughter, came to meet him. 

“1 told you so, dad!” exclaimed the girl. 
“T told you that, if Bob swore he’d come to 
see me on Christmas Eve, he’d come.” 

“ Well,” said the old man, shaking his head, 
“it beats me. Who've you bin fightin’, lad?” 

The girl stood still, white and quiet. She 
had not seen her lover’s face until he came 
and stood by the lamp on the table. 

“Don’t be scared,” said Bob, putting his 
sou’-wester on the dresser and preparing to 
peel his oilskin off his body. “I got stuck 
on the- bar an’ was firin’ a rocket that 
wouldn’t go. 
It seemed to 
strike me all 
over; but 
there, I’m get- 
ting better—I 
can hear now. 
I shall be all 
right by morn- 
in’. It’s this 
dashed fog.” 

“Fog! Call 
this fog?” said 
the old man. 
“Why, it’s 
sunshine com- 
pared with 
what I’ve seen 
off Newfund- 


land. I re- 
member———” 
The girl 


pleasantly put 
a hand across 
his mouth and 
stopped him. 
Then she 
pushed Bob 
into a_ chair, 
and, after 
gazing at him 
in strong admiration for a minute, kissed 
him, and said: “ That’s due to a man who'll 
jump the bar at dead low water, just to keep 
his word with his sweetheart.” 


Three weeks into the New Year, Bob, 
smoking his pipe, was standing in front of a 
printed bill on a hoarding on the foreshore 
of his native town. The bill set forth that 
on a certain date there would be offered for 
sale by public auction 64-64th shares in the 
wooden paddle steam-tug /ear/ess, built and 
engined in 1867 ; that her dimensions were 








“ THE GIRL STOOD STILL AND WHITE.” 
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864 by 17°6 by 9°3; that she was of 
17°87 tons register; that she had one side 
lever compound condensing engine of 40 
horse-power, and that the stores were on 
board as she ceased work. The hull was 
delicately alluded to as wanting repair. 

As Bob gazed at the announcement ’Lijah, 
just in from sea, strolled up. 

“ What cheer, Bob?” he said 

“ How do, ’Lijah?” said Bob. 

“So it’s true you're givin’ up trawlin’ an’ 


goin’ into business?” said ’Lijah. “ An’ at 
Jetby, too.” 
“Correct,” said Bob. 
“ Firewood, isn’t it ?” 
‘*You’ve 
guessed right, 
*Lijah.” 


“Then why 
don’t you keep 
the Fear/ess, 
to start you? 
She’d break 
up nice.” 

“*“Y¥ou’re 
mistaken, 
’Lijah,”’ said 
Bob, sweetly. 
“You're mixin’ 
up the Fear- 
fess with the 
Patriot.” 

* Anyway,” 
said *Lijah, 
“the trick you 
did warn’t very 
successful. 
There wasn’t 
a fat lot of 
spring in your 
jump, was 
there? You 
plomped down 
on the bar 
like a load o’ 
bricks.” 

“You'd ha’ plomped through the bottom 
o’ the sea,” said Bob. 

’‘Lijah abandoned the contest. 
made you do it?” he inquired. 

“What made me do it?” answered Bob. 
“ Now, what d’ye suppose could make a man 
do a thing like that, ’xcept love or drink? 
It isn’t drink in my case; it was tother 
thing. I’d promised the girl I’d be ’ome tor 
Christmas, and I’m not a man to go back on 
my word.” 

“T shouldn’t call it either love or drink,” 
said ’Lijah. “I should call it devilment.” 


“ What 

















My Life on Devil’s Island. 


By CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS. 


(WHILE a prisoner on Devil’s Island Captain Dreyfus kept a Diary, in which he noted down from 
time to time the events, the sensations, the despairing agonies of his terrible experience. This Diary, 
which reveals to the world for the first time what life on Devil’s Island really meant, and which was 
written in the hope that, in the event of his death, it might be delivered to his wife and children, 
forms one of the most graphic and most moving narratives ever put on paper. Few things in fiction 
equal in effect the realism of these rough notes, dashed down under the suffering of the instant with 
a vividness which almost makes the reader a companion of his exile. From these unique pages we 
are now privileged to give a selection of extracts, illustrated with drawings by Captain Dreyfus 
himself. 

Those who desire to read the Diary complete—and their name is legion—are referred to the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Five Years of My Life,’’ by Captain Alfred Dreyfus, published (price 6s. net) by 
George Newnes, Limited. In this enthralling volume, which is destined beyond doubt to live in 
history, Captain Dreyfus describes from first to last the inner workings of the events with which the 
whole world rang. Every incident is set forth in detail—his sudden arrest in November, 1894; his 
trial in secret; his public degradation; his sensations when, before the eyes of his comrades, his 
stripes and buttons were torn off and his sword broken ; his danger of being torn to pieces by the 
mob ; the bitter parting from his wife and children; his conveyance to Devil’s Island in a cage on 
the ship’s deck; his years of life in exile; and finally his restoration to honour, liberty, and happiness 
at Rennes. 

As regards the following extracts from the Diary, the few sentences necessary by way of intro- 
duction and conclusion are given in Captain Dreyfus’s own words. ] 


HE Devil’s Island is a barren 
rock, previously used for the 


moment I went out I was accompanied by the 
guard, who was ordered not to lose sight of the 





isolation of lepers. The hut simplest of my movements. ‘The guard was 

for my use was built of stone, armed with a revolver; later on there were 

and measured about 13ft. added to this a rifle and a cartridge-belt. I 

square. The windows were’ was expressly forbidden to speak to anyone 
grated. The door was in_lattice-work, whomsoever. 


with simple iron bars. This door opened 





out on an entrance about 6%ft. square, 
which was attached to the front of the hut ; 
this entrance was closed by a door of solid 
wood. In this entrance stayed the keeper 
who was on guard. These guards were 
relieved every two hours, and were ordered 
not to lose sight of me day or night. To 
facilitate the carrying out of this latter part 
of their service the hut was lighted 
during the hours of darkness. By night 
the door of the entrance was closed 
inside and out, so that every two hours 
at guard-relief there was a_ horrible 
racket of keys and iron-work. Five 
keepers and their chief had charge 
of the execution of the service and of 
guarding me. By day I had the right 
to move about, but only in that part 
of the island comprised between the 
landing- place and the little valley 
where the lepers’ camp had been, a 
space of about 220 yards and utterly 
bare. I was absolutely forbidden to 
leave these limits under penalty of 
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The following pages are the exact repro- 
duction of the diary which I wrote from the 
month of April, 1895, until the autumn of 
1896. It was destined for my wife. This 
diary was seized with all my papers in 1896, 
and was never handed over to my wife. I 
was able to obtain possession of it only at 
the time of the Rennes trial, in 1899. 
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being confined to my hut. The ~— 
Vol. xxi.—66. 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS'S OUTLINE SKETCH OF DEVIL'S ISLAND. 
Copyright in U.S.A., 1901. 











SUNDAY, 14TH APRIL, 1895: 
To-day I begin the diary of my sad and 


I had decided to kill myself 


tragical life. 
after the iniquitous 
sentence passed on me. 
However, I yielded to 
my wife—I have sum- 
moned courage to live. 
I have undergone the 
most frightful punish- 
ment which can _ be 
inflicted on a soldier 

a punishment worse 
than any death. Then, 
step by step, I have 
endured the horrible 
journey which has 
brought me hither, by 
way of the Santé Prison 
and the depdét of the 
Ile de Ré, supporting, 
without flinching, the 
shouts and insults of 
the mob, but leaving a 
fragment of my heart 
at every turn of the 
road. My conscience 
bore me up. Day by 
day my reason told 
me: “ Truth will at 
last shine forth tri- 
umphant ; in a century 
like ours the light can- 
not long be over- 
clouded.” But, alas! 
every day brought with 
it some new disappoint- 
ment or deception. The 
light not only did not 
break, but all things 
seemed to tend to keep 
it shadowed. I was, 
and I am still, in the 
strictest close confine- 
ment. All my corre- 
spondence is read and 
checked off at the 
Ministry, and often not 
forwarded to me at all. 
I thought that, once in 
my exile, I might find, 
if not rest—this I can- 
not have till my honour 


is given back—at least 
mind and body which might permit me to 
wait for the day of rehabilitation. What a 


MY DIARY. 


(TO BE HANDED TO MY WIFE.) 


some tranquillity of 
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CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS. 


Froma Photo. taken by the French police immediately 
after his degradation. 





new and bitter disappointment ! 
voyage of fifteen days, shut up in a cage, I 
first remained for four days in the roadstead 
of the Iles du Salut without going on deck, 
in the midst of tropical heat. My brain and 
my whole being melted away in despair. 





After a 


SuNnDAY NIGHT, 14TH 
TO I5TH APRIL, 
1895 :- 

It is impossible for 
me to sleep: this cage, 
before which the guard 
walks up and down like 
a phantom, appearing 
in my dreams, the irri- 
tation of ali the insects 
which run over my 
skin, the rage which is 
smothered in my heart 
for being here, when 
I have always and 
everywhere done my 
duty —all this over- 
excites my nerves, 
which are already shat- 
tered, and drives away 
sleep. When again shall 
I pass a calm and 
tranquil night? Per 
haps not until I am 
in the tomb, when I 
shall enjoy the sleep 
that is everlasting. 
How good it will be 
to think no longer of 
human vileness and 
cowardice! The sea 
which I hear muttering 
beneath my little win- 
dow has always a 
strange fascination for 
me. It soothes my 
thoughts as it did 
before, but now they 
are very bitter and 
sombre. It calls dear 
memories to mind, of 
the happy days I have 
passed with my wife 
and darling children. 
I have again the violent 
sensations which I felt 
on the boat, of being 
drawn almost irre- 
sistibly towards the sea, 


whose muttering waters seem to call to 
me as some great comforter. This tyranny 
of the sea over me is strangely powerful. 
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On the boat I had to close my eyes and 
call up the image of my wife to prevent 
myself from yielding to it. Where are 
the beautiful dreams of youth and the 
aspirations of my manly age? Nothing lives 
in me any longer; my brain wanders under 
the effort of my thoughts. What is the 
mystery of this drama? Even now I under- 
stand nothing of what has passed. To be 
condemned without palpable proof, on the 
strength of a bit of handwriting! Whatever 
the soul and conscience of a man may be, is 
this not more than enough to demoralize 
him? The sensitiveness of my nerves, after 
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window and look again upon the sea. The 
sky is full of great clouds, but the moonlight 
filters through, blanching certain portions of 
the sea like silver. The waves break power- 
less at the foot of the rocks which mark the 
shape of the island. There is a constant 
lapping of the water as it plays against the 
beacon, with a rude staccato rhythm that 
pleases my wounded soul. And in this night, 
in the deep calm, there come back to my 
mind the dear images of my wife and children. 
How my poor Lucie must suffer from so un- 
deserved a lot, after having had everything to 
make her happy! And happy she so well 











VIEW OF DEVIL'S ISLAND, SHOWING THE PRISON-HUT INSIDE THE INCLOSURE OF PALISADES, WITH THE GOVERNOR'S 
HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND. > 


all this torture, has become so acute that each 
new impression, even from without, produces 
on me the effect of a deep wound. 
HE SAME NIGHT :— 

I have just tried to sleep, but after dozing 
a few minutes I awoke with burning fever, 
and it has been so every night for six 
months. How has my body been able to 
resist such a combination of torments, physical 
as well as moral? I think that a clear con- 
science, sure of itself, must give invincible 
strength. 

I open the blind which closes my little 


deserves to be, by the uprightness of her 
character, by her tender and devoted heart. 
Poor, poor, dear wife! I cannot think of 
her and of my children without my heart 
becoming soft within me.. My thoughts of 
them also inspire me to do my duty. I am 
going to try to work at my English.* Perhaps 
the work will help me to forget a little. 
MONDAY, 15TH APRIL, 1895 :— 

At ten o’clock they bring me my day’s 
food: a bit of canned pork, a little rice, a 

*During his imprisonment Dreyfus gave much time to the 


study of English. Some lines from *‘ Hamlet” in his own hand- 
writing are reproduced on the next page. 
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FACSIMILE FROM THE DIARY, SHOWING THE KEEPER'S SIGNATURE IN THE CORNER. 


few green coffee-berries, and a little brown 
sugar. I throw it all into the sea*, and then 
try to make a fire. After several fruitless 
efforts I succeed. I heat water for my tea. 
My luncheon is made up of bread and tea. 


MonDay, 15TH APRIL, EVENING :— 

I was again on the point of having only a 
bit of bread for my dinner, and I was fainting. 
The guards, seeing my bodily weakness, 
passed in to me a bowl of their broth. 


‘TUESDAY, 16TH APRIL, 1895 :— 
At last I have been able to sleep, thanks 
to utter and complete exhaustion. My first 
thought as I awoke was for you, my dear and 
beloved wife. I asked myself what you were 
doing at the same moment. You must have 
been occupied with our darling children. 
May they be your comfort and inspire you 
with your duty if I give way before the end. 
Next I go out to cut wood. After two hours 
of effort I succeed in getting together enough 
for my needs. At eight o’clock the keepers 
bring me a piece of raw meat and bread. I 
kindle my fire ; but the smoke is blown back 
on me by the sea-breeze, and my eyes are 
running. As soon as I have coals enough 1 
put the meat on a few bits of iron which 
I have gathered together here and there, and 
grill it. I breakfast a little better than 
yesterday, but the meat is tough and — 
dry. As to my bill of fare for dinner, | 
it was very simple—bread and water. 
All these efforts have worn me out. 


FRIDAY, 19TH APRIL, 1895 :— 
To-day I boiled my meat, with salt 





* I threw it all into the sea because the tinned pork Wham WT 


was not eatable, the rice which was brought me was 
so filthy as to be offensive, and I had nothing with 
which to roast the coffee, which, 4n bitter derision, 
was given me raw. 


and with the wild peppers I had found in 
the island. This took three hours, during 
which my eyes suffered horribly. But what 
I find so bitter and inhuman is that the 
authorities intercept all my correspondence. 
I understand that they should take every 
possible and imaginable precaution to 
prevent my escape. That is the right, and I 
would even say the strict, duty of the prison 
administration. But that they should pre- 
vent all communication, even by open letter, 
with my family—this is against all justice. 
You might think we were thrown back by 
centuries. For six months I am in close 
confinement without being able to help 
towards the restoration of my honour. 


SATURDAY, 20TH APRIL, II O'CLOCK IN THE 
MORNING :— 

I have finished cooking for the day. ‘This 
morning I cut my piece of meat in two: one 
piece is to boil, the other is for a steak. To 
cook the latter I have manufactured a grill 
with an old piece of sheet-iron which I 
picked up in the island. For drink I have 
water. And all this is done in pots of old 
rusty iron, without anything to clean them 
and without plates. I must summon all my 
courage to live under such conditions, to say 
nothing of all my moral tortures. Utterly 








FACSIMILE OF A QUOTATION FROM “ HAMLET,” WRITTEN BY 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS IN HIS DIARY. 
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exhausted, I am going to stretch myself upon 
my bed. 


SaME Day, EVENING :— 
I was so hungry this afternoon that, to still 


the gnawings of my stomach, I devoured raw 
ten tomatoes which I found in the island.* 


MONDAY, 22ND APRIL, 1895 :— 

Yesterday I asked the Commandant of the 
islands for one or two plates, of no matter 
what kind. He answered that he had none. 
I am forced to 
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occupied with the thousand and one details 
of material life. I must clean my hut, do my 
cooking, find and cut wood, wash my 
linen, etc. But as soon as I lie down, no 
matter how exhausted I may be, my nerves 
get the upper hand and my brain begins 
working. I think of my wife and the suffer- 
ings she must be enduring ; I think of my 
darlings and their gay and careless babble. 


SATURDAY, 27TH APRIL, 1895 :— 
On account of the heat from ten o’clock 
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my thoughts. 
What a martyr- 


dom for an 
innocent man, as great, surely, as_ that 
of any Christian martyr! I am_ still 


without news from my family, in spite of 
my repeated demands. For two months 
I have had no letters. I have just re- 
ceived some dried vegetables in old preserve 
cans. In trying to transform these cans into 
plates while washing them, I cut my fingers. 
I have also just been told that I must wash 
my own linen. Now, I have no soap to do it 
with. I set myself to the task for two hours 
together, but the result is not great. At all 
events the linen will have soaked in water. 
Iam worn out. Shall I be able to sleep? 
I doubt it. I have such a mingling of 
physical weakness and extreme nervousness 
that, the moment I am in bed, the nerves 
get the upper hand, and my thoughts turn 
anxiously toward my dear ones. 


NIGHT FROM THURSDAY, 25TH APRIL, 1895, 
TO FRIDAY :— 

These sleepless nights are fearful. I 

manage to get through the day, because I am 


_* The lepers had cultivated the island a little, and there were 
still traces of it. The tomatoes, which now grew wild, were 
very numerous. 











PLAN OF PRISON-HUT BEFORE THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INCLOSURE OF PALISADES. 
From a Sketch by Captain Dreyfus. 


in the morning I am changing my habits. 
I rise at daybreak (half-past five) and light 
my fire to make coffee or tea. Then I put 
the dried vegetables on the fire, and after- 
wards make my bed, clean up my chamber, 
and perform a summary toilet. At eight 
o’clock they bring me the day’s rations. I 
finish cooking the dried vegetables and, 
on meat days, place these rations on the 
fire. Thus all my cooking is over by ten 
o'clock, for I eat in the evening what was 
left over from the morning, not caring to 
pass three more hours before the fire in the 
afternoon. At ten o’clock I lunch. Next I 
read, work, dream, and, most of all, suffer 
until three o’clock. Then I make a thorough 
toilet. As soon as the heat has gone down, 
towards five o’clock, I cut my wood, draw 
water from the well, wash my linen, and so 
on. At six o’clock I eat the cold remains of 
my luncheon. Then I am locked up. The 
night is my longest time. I have not been 
able to obtain permission to have a lamp in 
my hut. There is a lantern in the guard- 
post, but the light is too dim for me to work 
by it long. Nothing is left for me but to lie 
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down, and then my brain begins to work ; 
all my thoughts turn to the frightful drama of 
which I am the victim, and all my remem- 
brances go back to my wife and children and 
to those who are dear to me. How all of 
them must suffer likewise ! 


MONDAY, 29TH APRIL, 1895, 10 O'CLOCK 
A.M. :— 


Never have I been so tired as this morn- 
ing, having had to draw water and cut wood 
several times. With all that, the luncheon 
that is waiting for me is made up of old 
beans which have already been on the fire 
four hours and will not cook, and a little 
spiced meat and water to drink. Notwith- 
standing all my energy my physical force 
will decline if this diet 
lasts much longer, especi- 
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still addressed to the Ile de Ré, and dated 
previous ‘to my departure from France. 
Are the authorities suppressing the letters 
addressed to me here? Or do they, perhaps, 
send them back to France so that they may 
be read there first? Could they not, at least, 
notify my family that they have to send their 
letters through the Ministry? In spite of 
all, I have sobbed long over these letters, 
dated more than two months and a half ago. 
Would it be possible to imagine such a 
drama? Every night I shall dream of Lucie 
and my precious children, for whom I must 
live. Nothing has come of all that I asked 
from Cayenne—cooking utensils or food. 


SATURDAY, 29TH JUNE, 1895 :— 
I have just seen the mail-boat 
for France sailing by. How the 












































ally under so debilitating a word thrills through my soul. To 
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evening ! But they shut me 

up without lights at six or half-past six ; my 
hut is not sufficiently lighted by the lantern 
of the guard-post, and yet this light is too 
strong for me when I am in bed. 


‘THURSDAY, 2ND May, 5 O'CLOCK, EVENING :— 

The canoe coming from the Ile Royale is 
in sight. My heart beats, as though it would 
break. Does the boat at last bring me my 
wife’s letters which have been at Cayenne 
more than a month? Shall I read her dear 
thoughts, and receive the echo of her affec- 
tion? My joy was boundless on finding 


there were letters for me at last, but this 
was soon followed by a cruel, horrible dis- 
appointment when I saw they were letters 


the only place 
where it was a little cool and where there 
was shade. Finally, 1 am put on the diet 
of convicts. 


FRIDAY, 2ND AuGusST, 1895, MORNING :— 


What a horrible night I have passed! And 
I must struggle on always and ever. I have 
sometimes a crazy desire to sob, sob aloud, 
my sorrow is so overwhelming ; but I must 
swallow my tears ; I should be ashamed of 
my weakness before the keepers who guard 
me night and day. Not even for an instant 
am I alone with my grief. These shocks 
wear me out, and today I am broken 
in body and soul. But I am going 
to write to Lucie, hiding my condition 
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from her, to try to give her courage. Our 
children must enter life holding their heads 
high and proud, whatever happens to me. 


26TH OCTOBER, 1895 :— 

I no longer know how I live. My brain is 
crushed. Ah, to say that I do not suffer 
beyond all expression, that often I do not 
aspire to eternal rest, that this struggle 
between for men and 
things and my terrible, 
would be _ the 
height of false- 
hood. But every 
time I fail, in 
my long nights 
or in my solitary 
days, every time 
my reason, 
wavering from 
so many shocks, 
asks at last how, 
after a life of 
toil and honour, 
it is possible I 
should be here, 
and then, when 
I would close 
my eyes, to 
listen and think 
and suffer no 
more, I pull 
myself together 
with a_ violent 


my deep disgust 
duty is not 
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12TH DECEMBER, 1895, MORNING :— 

Oh ! the ceaseless complaining of the sea ! 
What an echo to my ulcerated soul! Such 
wild, black anger sometimes fills my heart 
against all human iniquity, that I could wish 
to tear my flesh, so as to forget, in physical 
pain, this horrible mental torture ! 


20TH DECEMBER, 1895 :— 

No affront is spared me. When I receive 
my linen, which is washed at the Ile Royale, 
they unfold it, 
search through 
it in every pos- 
sible way, and 
then throw it to 
me as to a vile 
creature. Every 
time I look upon 
the sea there 
comes back to 
me the remem- 
brance of the 
sweet and happy 
moments I have 
passed upon its 


shore with my 
wife and child- 
ren. I see my- 


self taking my 
little Pierre 
along the beach, 
where he plays 
and gambols, 





effort of my while I dream 
whole being, of a happy 
crying aloud to future for him. 
myself: “ You 
are not alone, Monpay, ies 
you are a father ; SEPTEMBER, 
you must stand 1896 :— 
up for the good Yesterday 
name of your —— eet evening I was 
°¢ . CAPTAIN DREYFUS, WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN. : : 
wife and child- From a Photo. by Gerschel, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. put in 1rons. 
ren.” And then Why, I know 
I begin again with new strength—to fall, not. Since I have been here I have 
alas! in a little further time, and then begin always strictly followed the line traced 


again. ‘This is my daily life. 


30TH NOVEMBER, 1895 :— 

I will not speak of the daily pin-pricks, for 
‘ despise them. It is enough for me to ask 
from the chief guard no matter what insignifi- 
cant thing of common necessity, to have my 
request abruptly and instantly refused. Ac- 
cordingly, I never renew a request, preferring 
to go without everything rather than humiliate 
myself. But my reason will end by sinking 
under this inconceivable treatment. 


out for me and observed the orders scru- 
pulously. How is it I did not go crazy during 
the long, fearful night? What wonderful 
strength a clear conscience and the feeling of 
duty to be fulfilled toward one’s children 
give one! 

TUESDAY, 8TH SEPTEMBER, 1896 :— 

These nights in irons: I do not even 
speak of the physical suffering, but what 
moral ignominy, and without any explanation, 
without knowing why, or for what cause! 
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In what an atrocious nightmare have I not 
been living for nearly two years! In any 
case, my duty is to go to the limit of my 
strength. I shall do it simply. 
WEDNESDAY, 9TH SEPTEMBER, 1896 :— 
The Commandant of the islands came 
yesterday evening.* He told me that the 
last measure which had been taken against 


me was not a punishment, 
but “a measure of precau- 
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written day by day, may be handed *to my 
wife. There will be found in it perhaps, 
Monsieur le Président, cries of anger, of 
affright at the most awful condemnation 
which ever struck a human being—a human 
being who never forfeited his honour. I no 
longer feel the courage to re-read it and to 
live those bitter days over again. ‘To-day I 
have no recriminations to make against any- 

one. Everyone has thought 

himself acting in the ful- 





tion,” for the Prison Ad- } 
ministration had no com- 
plaint to make against me. 
Putting in irons a measure 
of precaution! When I 
am already guarded like a 
wild beast night and day 
by a guardian armed with 
a gun and revolver. No, 
the truth should be told 
—that it is a measure of 





ness of his right and con- 
science. I simply declare 
once more that I am 
innocent of this abomin- 
able crime, and I ask ever 


and again for this one 
thing, always the same 


thing, the search after the 
real culprit, who is the 
author of this base crime. 
And the day when he is 





hatred and torture, ordered 
from Paris by those who, 








THE HEAD-WARVER'S SIGNATURE ON 
THE LAST PAGE OF THE DIARY. 








discovered I beseech that 
the compassion which so 


not being able to strike a 

family, strike an innocent 

man, because neither he nor his family will 
or should bend before the most frightful 
judicial error which has ever been made. 
Who is it that thus constitutes himself my 
executioner and the executioner of my dear 
ones? I do not know. Yet, as I keep 
thinking of all this, I no longer become 
angry; I have only an immense pity for 
those who thus torture human beings ! 
What remorse they are preparing for them- 
selves when all shall be known, for history 
knows no secrets! Everything is so sad with 
me, my heart so over-wrought, my brain 
ground down, that it is with difficulty I can 
gather my thoughts together. Oh! I suffer 
too much with this frightful riddle always 
present before me. 

THURSDAY, 10TH SEPTEMBER, 1896 :— 

I am so utterly weary, so broken down in 
body and soul, that to-day I stop my diary, 
not been able to foresee how long my strength 
will hold out or what day my brain shall yield 
under the weight of so great a burden. I 
finish it by addressing to the President 
of the Republic this supreme appeal, in 
case my strength and sanity fail before 
seeing the end of this horrible tragedy : 
“ Monsieur le Président de la République, 

I take the liberty to ask you that this diary, 
* The Commandant, who always bept to a correct attitude 


ond whose name | hawe never known, was shortly afterwards 
by Dremel 


replaced 


great a misfortune as mine 
inspires may be passed on 
to my dear wife and my darling children.” 


THE END OF THE DIARY. 


In the autumn of 1896 the régime, already 
so severe, to which I was subjected became 
more rigorous still. The 4th of September, 
1896, the prison officials received from M. 
Lebon, Minister of Colonies, the order to 
keep me, until further notice, shut up in my 
hut throughout the twenty-four hours, with 
the double boucle at night, to inclose the 
space left for my walk close around the 
hut with a solid palisade, and to have 
another guard in my hut in addition to 
the one already there. Besides this, they 
withheld the letters and packages sent 
to me; and the transmission of my corre- 
spondence was henceforth ordered to be 
made only by copies of the originals. Con- 
formably with these instructions, I was shut 
up night and day, without a minute’s walking 
exercise. This absolute confinement was 
continued during the whole time needed for 
the bringing of the wood and the construction 
of the palisade, that is to say, nearly two 
months anda half. The heat that year was par- 
ticularly torrid. It was so great in the hut that 
the guards made complaint after complaint, 
declaring that they felt as if their heads were 
bursting. It became necessary on their account 
to have their quarters in the shed attached to 
my house sprinkled every day with water 
Dating from the 6th of September, | was put 

















MY LIFE 


in the double dboucle at night. This 
torment, which lasted nearly two 
months, consisted in the following 
measures: two irons in the form of a 
“U” were fixed by their lower part to 
the sides of the bed. In these irons 
an iron -bar was inserted, and to 
this were fastened two doucles. At 
the extremity of the bar, on one 
side, there was a ring and at the 
other’ a padlock, so that the bar 
was fastened into the irons and 
consequently to the bed. There- 
fore, when the feet were inserted 
in the two rings, it was no longer 
possible for me to move about ; I 
was fastened in an unchangeable 
position to my bed. The torture 
was hardly bearable during those 
tropical nights. Soon also the rings, 
which were very tight, lacerated my 
ankles. The hut was surrounded 
by a palisade over 8ft. high, and 
distant about (not quite) 5ft. from 
it. This palisade was much higher 
than the little grated windows of 
the hut, which were hardly 3%4ft. 
above the ground, so that I had no 
longer either air or light. Outside 
this first palisade, which was one 
of defence, and therefore com- 
pletely closed, was a second one, 
built quite as close and quite as 
high, and which, like the first, hid every- 
thing from my sight. But, during one of 
these long nights of torture, when riveted to 
my bed, with sleep far from eyes, I sought my 
guiding star, my guide in moments of supreme 
resolve. I sawall at once the light before me 
dictating to me my duty: “To-day less 
than ever have you the right to desert your 
post, less than ever have you the right to 
shorten, even by a single hour, your sad and 
wretched life. Whatever the torments they 
inflict on you, you must march forward until 
they bring you to the grave; you must stand 
up before your executioners so long as you 
have a shadow of strength, a living wreck to 
be kept before their eyes by the unassailable 
sovereignty of the soul which they cannot 
reach.” ‘Therefore, I have formed the resolu- 
tion of struggling with more energy than ever. 


Insects hatched out everywhere in my hut: 
mosquitoes in the rainy season, ants in all 


seasons, and these in such considerable 
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CAPTAIN DREYFUS ON HIS WAY BACK FROM DEVIL'S ISLAND. 


numbers that I had to protect my table by 
placing the legs in old tin cans filled with petro- 
leum. Water was not enough, for the ants 
formed a chain across its surface and, when 
the chain was complete, the other ants passed 
over it as on a bridge. The most harmful 
of these creeping creatures was the spider- 
crab, whose bite is poisonous. The spider- 
crab is an animal whose body has the look 
of a crab, while the legs have the relative 
length of those of a spider. The size is about 
that of a man’s hand. I killed any number 
in my hut, into which they came through the 
holes in roof and walls. 


[Such was the condition of the wretched 
prisoner in September, 1896. But his 
sufferings were far from being at an end. It 
was not until July, 1897, that the first rays 
of hope began to dawn upon the lonely 
exile, and not until June, 1899, that from 
the deck of the Sfax he looked for the last 
time on Devil’s Island. ] 











Some Wonders from the West. 
XVIIL—SOLAR MOTOR AT SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


By H. Lukens Jones, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 





by 24in. in size. The weight 
of the device is about 
8,300lb. 
The boiler is of tubular 
form, 13ft. 6in. in length, 
with a capacity for roo gal- 
lons of water, and eight 
cubic feet additional. steam 
space. The boiler is made 
of fire- box steel covered 
with an absorptive material, 
of which lampblack is one 
of the principal ingredients. 
Steam is conducted from 
the boiler to the engine by 
a flexible pipe made of 
phosphor bronze, and is en- 
tirely metallic. The machine 
is designed to withstand a 
wind pressure of 100 miles 
an hour. 
The operation. of the 
From a| THE SOLAR MOTOR, SHOWING THE CENTRAL socuae. [ Photograph. motor has been reduced to 
the simplest possible point, 
VAST amount of scientific and requires very little human labour. When 
thought and study have been power is desired the reflector must be swung 
lavished on the subject of into focus, which is done by turning a crank. 
solar physics, and at last a This is not beyond the power of a good-sized 
device has been perfected boy. An indicator shows when a proper 
through the agency of which focus has been obtained, and when this is 
the sun’s heat can be utilized in creating steam done the reflector follows the sun all day, 
power. ‘The new device is a solar motor. being regulated by an ordinary clock. 
At an extensive ostrich farm in 
South Pasadena, California, sur- 
rounded by a vast audience of dig- 
nified birds, that delightedly admire 
their wealth of plumage in the 
glittering expanse of mirrors, the 
machine is in daily operation. It 
may be likened to a huge umbrella, 
open and inverted at such an angle 
as to catch the sunshine on the 
hundreds of mirrors which compose ff die 
its inside surface and reflect the heat Day $.a8* 
on the long, slim boiler which takes Fr ‘ ¢ ae 
“of , oS Shae ot 

the place of the umbrella handle. , 

The machine is set in meridian, on 

two fixed supports, so as to balance 

the entire frame, and rests on an 

equatorial mounting, like a telescope, 

the axis being due north and south, 

and the machine turning east and 

west in following the sun. The re- 

flector is 33ft. 6in. in diameter on i 

top and 15ft. on the bottom. It : = — 
4 


. . ] . . THE OSTRICH IN THE FOREGROUND IS 
contains 1,788 mirrors about 34410. Froma) Senee Geena” [ Photograph. 
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The motor is pumping from an under- 
ground tank raft. deep, and lifts 1,400 
gallons per minute, equivalent to 155 miners’ 
inches. The present model is guaranteed to 
produce ten horse-power, but under the most 
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«8. SAMUEL E. DIBB ENGRAVING ON 
THE HEAD OF A PIN. 
From a Photograph. 


A FEW years ago a man 
engraved the Lord’s Prayer 
on a United States 3-cent 
piece (exactly the same size 
as an English threepenny- 
piece), and the achievement 
was talked of all over the 
world. An engraver in New 
York undertook to beat that 
record, and he engraved the 
alphabet in capital letters 
upon the head of a pin. 
This feat was greatly talked 
about, the New York papers 
giving protraits of the en- 
graver and drawing  repre- 
senting the pin in its actual 
size and magnified forty-five 
diameters. The pin was 
exhibited in public and 
optical institutions. But 
this performance has been 
quite eclipsed, and with it all 
previous records, by a young 


man in Toronto, Canada. pep 
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favourable conditions it will yield fifteen or 
twenty horse-power. 

The solar motor is a complete solution of 
the question of making use of the surplus sun- 
shine and underground waters of the deserts. 


ENGRAVER. 


Mr. Samuel E. Dibb is an _ engraver 
employed by the “Grip Publishing Com- 
pany,” of Toronto. Mr. Dibb, although not 
claiming to be an expert engraver, and 
without any previous trials, set himself to 
beat the New York engraver. Just how far 
he succeeded the accompanying illustrations 
will show. Selecting an ordinary-sized pin, 
1 %in. long, and with a smooth head, he first 
drove the pin into the end of a soft wood block 
for convenience of handling, and then with 
the aid of an ordinary magnifying-glass, and 
with what is known among engravers as a 
“No. 1 tint” tool, proceeded with the 
engraving in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. It is not so much to skill that Mr. 
Dibb attributes his success as to being the 
possessor of a very steady hand. On the 
first pin tried he engraved the alphabet, all 
the letters being cut in relief. Not content 
with this performance he next cut on the 
same-sized pin all the letters of the alphabet, 


: THE, > 
LoRos SAYER 
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ENLARGEMENT OF A FIVE-CENT PIECE—THE SIZE OF A THREEPENNY-PIECE— 


( Photograph, 


ENGRAVED BY MR. DIBB. 
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the figures from 1 to 10, 
and the year 1899. 

Mr. Dibb next turned 
his attention to engraving 
on a Canadian five-cent 
piece, which is the same 
size as an English three- 
penny-piece. After polish- 
ing the surface of the coin 
on one side he cemented it to the surface 
of a small block of wood to enable him to 
handle it more readily, and then with 
the same ‘glass and tool which he 
had used to engrave the head of 
the pin he engraved on the coin 
the following: the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, his name 
and address, the date, Oct., 1898, 
and the words, “ There are 1,593 
letters engraved on this coin.” To 
the naked eye the surface of this 
coin merely seems to be roughened 
with indentations, but when ex- 
amined with a powerful magnifying-glass 
everything claimed to be upon it was found 
to be there in capital letters, and evidently 
with plenty of room and no evidence of 
crowding. We reproduce 
on the preceding page an 
enlarged photograph of the 
coin. 

After finishing this coin 
Mr. Dibb believed he could 
do still better, and started 
on another coin the same 
size as the first one used. 
He had engraved the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and part of the xix. 
Psalm, and with all this, 
which was more than was on 
the entire surface of the first 
coin, he had only used half 
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THE ENGRAVED PIN, ACTUAL SIZE. 
From a Photograph. 


THE BLACK DOT RE- 

PRESENTS THE HEAD 

PIN EN- 
GRAVED. 

From a Photograph. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE PIN'S HEAD, SHOW- 
ING THE ENGRAVING, 


From a Photograph. 
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of the space on the face, 
when much to his dismay 
the coin was stolen and 
no trace of it could ever 
be found. But Mr. Dibb, 
with a true British spirit, 
would not be beaten, and 
again turning his attention 
to pins he engraved on the 
pin which has been sent to THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE in order to prove that all that is 
said is correct, the following: “A BC DE 
FGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWX YZ, and 12345678 
go. THE STRAND MAGAZINE wel- 
comes the New Century rgor.” 

In all there are seventy-eight char- 
acters in capital letters. ‘The accom- 
panying photo., showing the pin’s 
head enlarged, does not show up the 
work as well as can be seen by look- 
ing through a strong magnifying- 
glass. The work of engraving this 
pin-head took Mr. Dibb four hours, and we 
think this beats all previous records in this 
line. We found it very difficult to secure a 
good photo. of the pin, as the camera dis- 
torted it somewhat, but the 
difficulty was partly over- 
come by placing the pin- 
head pointing out of a board 
and then placing the same 
glass that was used in the 
engraving of the pin 
directly over it, and the 
camera at a distance 
of about 3ft. The ex- 
posure gave a _ negative 
about one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter. The 
photo. here produced was 
enlarged from a print of 
this negative. 





XIX.—THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE PROJECTILE EVER INVENTED. 


In spite of Peace Conferences and humani- 
tarian efforts toward the suppression of war- 
fare, the man who can invent the weapon cal- 
culated to wreak, in the shortest possible time, 
the greatest possible destruction of life and 
property is still a popular hero and certain 
winner of wealth and glory. 

Year by year the power of these death-deal- 
ing agencies has increased until the possi- 
bilities would seem to be exhausted, but now 
to inaugurate the new century comes a gun 


apparently more deadly than any of its 
predecessors. 

It is the invention of Louis Gathmann, of 
Chicago, and after a series of exhaustive 
tests has just been officially adopted by the 


United States Government. It will be of 
18in. bore, and will throw 6oolb. to 80o0lb. of 
gun-cotton a distance of five miles. 

This new Gathmann arm, in a word, is a 
high explosive projectile, with a gun for 
firing it. It makes possible the use of 
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enormous charges of gun-cotton in shells 
discharged from high-power rifled cannon of 
the most modern construction and the 
longest effective range. It practically con- 
verts the modern cannon into a torpedo-tube 
and the modern explosive projectile into an 
aerial torpedo. 

It has long been the dream of artillerists 
to use high explosives in projectiles. All 
attempts to do so have proved abortive or 
inefficient. Dynamite guns have been com- 
parative failures on account of the low 
muzzle velocities required by the use of 
compressed air. The low velocity entails 
two weaknesses which render the gun useless 
to a great extent. First, it gives an extremely 


short range to the gun, and makes accuracy 
of aim impossible. 
In the Gathmann gun both of these faults 


THE GATHMANN SHELL AS IT APPEARS WHEN BEING LOADED INTO THE GUN. 


From a Photograph. 


have been corrected, and a weapon has been 
produced whose projectiles carry a charge of 
gun-cotton sufficient to destroy, by one 
tremendous explosion, a modern warship 
and every human life thereon. 

The shells discharged from Mr. Gathmann’s 
cannon contain from 6oolb. to 80olb. of gun- 
cotton, the most terrible explosive known. 
The detonation of this amount of gun-cotton 
in contact with the armoured sides of a 
modern battleship would crush in its massive 
steel shell, no matter what their strength or 
thickness. The mere shock or concussion 
of so much high explosive would, by impact 
of the air, kill, maim, or render insensible 
every soul. 

At the recent test experiments at Sandy 
Hook department experts were completely 
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astounded at the tremendous destructive 
power of the new instrument of warfare. & 
powerful structure was erected consisting of # 
roin. nickel-steel armour, backed by 180,000lb. 
of strong earthworks, timbers, etc. This 
target resisted the assault of several ordinary 
shells and remained practically uninjured, 
but at one shot from a Gathmann shell was 
completely demolished, and not one timber 
or piece of armour remained intact. Some 
of the pieces were blown two miles away, 
and the consensus of opinion among those 
present was that the most powerful warship 
afloat would be utterly destroyed as a result 
of such a shot. 

What made this test even the more re- 
markable is the fact that only one-fourth of 
the proper supply of explosive was used— 
135lb. instead of 6oolb. What would have 
happened to the target had 
the full complement been 
utilized can only be left 
to conjecture. 

Mr. Gathmann has made 
a life-study of explosives, 
and has long been before 
the public as the inventor 
of many valuable contribu- 
tions to war science. He 
considers his new gun his 
masterpiece, and when 
seen just after the Sandy 
Hook tests was highly 
elated over its success. 
Commenting on its possi- 
bilities he said :— 

“Now, I claim for the 
Gathmann shell that what- 
ever it hits is doomed. 
What chance could any 
warship, however powerful, 
which had to fire a hundred shots to secure 
a victory, stand against a vessel whose every 
hit was mortal? The gun is a giant in 
dimensions, weighs over 100,000lb., and is 
44%ft. long. Although it has an 18in. 
bore, it can be safely mounted on a 12in. 
gun-carriage. 

“The total weight of the torpedo-shell 
which this immense gun was constructed to 
hurl is 7oolb. It is cigar-shaped. The 
muzzle velocity is about 2,20o0ft. per second, 
and the shell is fired from the gun with 
smokeless powder made according to a 
special formula and intended only for this 
particular work. 

“ The target or structure was erected under 
the supervision of trained army experts, and 
was stanch and powerful enough to resist 














almost any attack 
with ordinary ex- 
plosives. Five 
hundred men could 
have covered them- 
selves within it and, 
safe from modern 
guns, could have 
done deadly execu- 
tion on any ex- 
posed force within 
range. Several ordi- 
nary shells were 
fired at the structure 
and exploded with 
out doing any ap- 
preciable. damage. 
Then came the test 
of my shell. 

“Tt was carefully 
placed in position, 
and I myself fired 
the shot. The effect 
was startling. The 
shell, rolling 
slightly, sped straight to the centre of the 
target, and hit it with an explosion that could 
have been heard for miles and shook the very 
ground under our feet. 

“When we recovered from the shock we 
looked for the target in order to study the 
effect, but it was gone! Armour, timbers, 
and earthworks had not availed agaiust that 
frightful cataclysm, and the structure was 


blown to atoms. Here and there we found 
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THE POWERFUL STEEL-PLATE TARGET, BACKED BY NINETY TONS OF EARTH, BEFORE THE SHOT. 


Froma Photograph. 


vestiges of the target, but mostly small pieces, 
and some of the aééris was afterwards picked 
up several miles away, and all this with but 
one-fourth the regular load! Had §00 
embattled men crouched in the structure not 
one would have survived.” 


XX.—THE ONLY PIGEON RANCH 
IN THE WORLD. 

TWELVE THOUSAND flying pigeons are the 

main part of a 

pigeon ranch situa- 








From a Photograph. 





ted on the out- 
skirts of Los 
Angeles, Call- 
fornia. The 
pigeons live in 
three large tiers of 
coops or houses 
and in numerous 
smaller ones. The 
largest of the 
houses, which is 
shown in the 
illustration on the 
next page, con- 
tains 3,000 coops 
inside and 749 out- 
side. The other 
two buildings are 
made up of 2,000 
and 1,000 coops 
respectively. A 
remarkable fact 
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From a) A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PIGEON RANCH, 


in connection with this place is that the 
pigeons never leave the ranch, and it is 
seldom that one ever gets beyond the large 
wire fence that surrounds the place. They 
are fed on assorted grain and screenings, at a 
cost of about eight dollars per day. There 
are estimated to be about 12,000 flying 
pigeons on the ranch. There are also a large 
number of young birds, or squabs, which are 


(Photograph. 


still in the nests. These squabs are killed 
for market before they are old enough to fly. 
As soon as they are able to fly they get thin. 
Each day the keeper goes through the nests 
and secures enough squabs to fill the market 
orders for the next day. These birds are 
killed by disjointing their necks, and after 
being dressed are delivered. This is a profit- 
able industry that requires very little care. 








eee 7 - 
From ai SOME OF THE PIGEONS FEEDING. 
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From a Photo. by! 





A PILLAR BEFORE TURNING—WEIGHT 310 TONS. 





XXIL—GIANT LATHE FOR TURNING CATHEDRAL COLUMNS. 


Look at the large block of granite seen in 
our photograph, and then think of the 
immense amount of work required to convert 
it into a perfectly round, highly-polished 
column! ‘True, the work would be colossal 
were it not possible to accomplish it by 
machinery. And the machine which works 
this transformation may be described as the 
latest triumph in the industrial world. It is 
by far the largest lathe of its kind in existence. 

But what makes this Wonder of the West 
so interesting is the fact that this piece of 
machinery was specially designed to turn and 
polish thirty-two large granite columns for a 
cathedral which is being erected in New York. 

The accepted plans of the cathedral called 
for thirty-two huge columns, 54ft. high and 
6ft. in diameter. Now, it was not con- 
sidered an extraordinary feat to quarry 
columns of this length, though it was an 
order which quarry-owners were not in 
the habit of receiving every day. But after 
they were quarried how were they to be 
turned and polished? To have accomplished 
the work by hand would have been a very 
long and tedious operation, and also a very 





costly one. It was suggested, therefore, that 
a lathe should be built for the purpose. 
When the engineers gave serious attention to 
the matter they soon discovered that a lathe 
to turn such an enormous mass of granite 
would require to be of very vast proportions. 
At last one was designed and patented by 
Messrs. E. R. Cheney and H. A. Spiller, of 
Boston, and built by the Philadelphia Roll 
and Machine Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
This lathe, by far the largest in the world, 
is 86ft. in length, and, when in working order, 
weighs 135 tons. It has swings 6ft. 6in. by 
6oft. long, and eight cutters. Each tool, or 
cutter, takes out a cut 3in. deep, the entire 
eight cutters reducing the column 2qin. in 
diameter at one pass over the stone. The 
block of granite seen in our first illustration 
weighs 310 tons; it is 67ft. long, 8%4ft. high, 
and 7ft. wide. It was quarried by the Bodwell 
Granite Company, of Vinalhaven. After the 
blanks are quarried they are rough-hewn at 
the corners by hand in order that they may 
be placed in the lathe. Once in the lathe it 
requires about six weeks to turn out the 
finished column, dressed and polished. 





THE SAME PILLAR IN THE LATHE. 
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AILORMEN save _ their 
faults, said the night-watch- 
man, _ frankly. I’m _ not 
denying of it. I used to 
‘ave myself when I was at 
sea, but being close with 
their money is a fault as can seldom be 
brought ag’in ’em. 

I saved some money once—two golden 
sovereigns, Owing to a ’ole in my pocket. 
Before I got another ship I slept two nights 
on a door-step and ’ad nothing to eat, and I 
found them two sovereigns in the lining o’ 
my coat when I was over two thousand miles 
away from the nearest pub. 

I on’y knew one miser all the years I was 
at sea. ‘Thomas Geary ’is name was, and we 
was shipmates aboard the barque Grenada, 
homeward bound from Sydney to London. 

Thomas was a man that was getting into 
years ; sixty, I think ’e was, and old enough 
to know better. ’E’d been saving ‘ard for 
over forty years, and as near as we could 
make out ’e was worth a matter o’ six ’undered 
pounds. He used to be fond o’ talking 
about it, and letting us know how much 
better off ’e was than any of the rest of us. 

We was about a month out from Sydney 
when old Thomas took sick. Bill Hicks 
said that it was owing to a ha’penny he 
couldn’t account for ; but Walter Jones, 
whose family was always ill, and thought ‘e 
knew a lot about it, said that ’e knew 
wot it was, but ’e couldn’t remember the 
name of it, and that when we got to London 
and Thomas saw a doctor, we should see as 
‘ow ’e Was right. 

Whatever it was the old man got worse 
and worse. The skipper came down and 
gave ‘im some physic and looked at ’is 
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tongue, and then ’e looked at our tongues 
to see wot the difference was. Then ’e left 
the cook in charge of ’im and went off. 

The next day Thomas was worse, and it 
was soon clear to everybody but ’im that ’e 
was slipping ’is cable. He wouldn’t believe 
it at first, though the cook told ’im, Bill Hicks 
told him, and Walter Jones ’ad a grandfather 
that went off in just the same way. 

“I’m not going to die,” says Thomas. 
“ How can I die and leave all that money ?” 

“ Tt’ll be good for your relations, ‘Thomas,” 
says Walter Jones. 

“T ain’t got any,” says the old man. 

“Well, your friends, then, Thomas,” says 
Walter, soft-like. 

“ Ain’t got any,” says the old man ag’in. 

“Yes, you ’ave, Thomas,” says Walter, 
with a kind smile; “I could tell you one 
you’ve got.” 

Thomas shut ’is eyes at im and began to 
talk pitiful about ’is money and the ’ard 
work ’e’d ’ad saving of it. And by-and-by 
’e got worse, and didn’t reckernise us, but 
thought we was a pack o’ greedy, drunken 
sailormen. He thought Walter Jones was a 
shark, and told ’im so, and, try all ’e could, 
Walter couldn’t persuade ’im different. 

He died the day arter. In the morning ’e 
was whimpering about ’is money ag’in, and 
angry with Bill when ’e reminded ’im that ’e 
couldn’t take it with ‘im, and ’e made Bill 
promise that ’e should be buried just as ’e was. 
Bill tucked him up arter that, and when ’e 
felt a canvas belt tied round the old man’s 
waist ’e began to see wot ’e was driving at. 

The weather was dirty that day and there 
was a bit o’ sea running, consequently all 
’ands was on deck, and a boy about sixteen 
wot used to ’elp the steward down aft was 
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lookin’ arter Thomas. Me and Bill just 
run down to give a look at the old man in 
time. 

“T am going to take it with me, Bill,” says 
the old man. 

“ That’s right,” says Bill. 

“My mind’s—easy now,” says Thomas. 
“T gave it to Jimmy-——to—to—throw over- 
board for me.” 

“* Wot?” says Bill, staring. 

“That’s right, Bill,” says the boy. “He 
told me to. It wasa little packet o’ bank- 
notes. He gave me tuppence for doing it.” 

Old Thomas seemed to be listening. ‘Is 
eyes was open, and ’e looked artful at Bill to 
think wot a clever thing ’e’d done. 

“Nobody’s goin’—to spend—my money,” 
’e says. ‘* Nobody’s-——” 

We drew back from ’is bunk, and stood 
staring at’im. ‘Then Bill turned to the boy. 

“Go and tell the skipper ’e’s gone,” ’e 
says, “and mind, for your own sake, don’t 
tell the skipper or anybody else that you’ve 
thrown all that money overboard.” 

“Why not?” says Jimmy. 

*Becos you'll be locked up for it,” says 
Bill; “ you’d no business to do it. You've 
been and broke the law. It ought to ha’ 
been left to somebody.” 

Jimmy looked scared, and arter ’e was gone 
I turned to Bill, and I looks at’im and I says: 
“ What's the little game, Bill?” 

“ Game?” says Bill, snorting at me. “I 
don’t want the pore boy to get into trouble, 
do I? Pore little chap. You was young 
yourself once.” 

“Yes,” I says; “but I’m a bit older now, 
Bill, and unless you tell me wot your little 
game is, I shall tell the skipper myself, and 
the chaps too. Pore old Thomas told ’im to 
do it, so where’s the boy to blame?” 

“Do you think Jimmy did?” says Bill, 
screwing up his nose at me. “ That little 
varmint is walking about worth six ’undered 
quid. Now you keep your mouth shut and 
I'll make it worth your while.” 

Then I see Bill’s game. “All right, I'll 
keep quiet for the sake o’ my half,” I says, 
looking at ’im. 

I thought he’d ha’ choked, and the 
langwidge ’e see fit to use was a’most as 
much as I could answer. 

“ Very well, then,” ’e says, at last, “ halves 
itis. It ain’t robbery becos it belongs to 
nobody, and it ain’t the boy’s becos ’e was 
told to throw it overboard.” 

They buried pore old Thomas next morn- 
ing, and arter it was all over Bill put ’is ‘and 
on the boy’s shoulder as they walked for’ard 
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and ’e says, “ Poor old Thomas ’as gone to 
look for ’is money,” he says; “ wonder 
whether ’e’ll find it! Was it a big bundle, 
Jimmy ?” 

“No,” says the boy, shaking ‘is ’ead. 
“They was six ’undered pound notes and 
two sovereigns, and I wrapped the sovereigns 
up in the notes to make ’em sink. Fancy 
throwing money away like that, Bill: seems 
a sin, don’t it?” 

Bill didn’t answer ’im, and that arternoon 
the other chaps below being asleep we 
searched ’is bunk through and through with- 
out any luck, and at last Bill sat down and 
swore ’e must ha’ got it about ’im. 

We waited till night, and when everybody 
was snoring ’ard we went over to the boy’s 
bunk and went all through ’is pockets and felt 
the linings, and then we went back to our 
side and Bill said wot ’e thought about 
Jimmy in whispers. 

“He must ha’ got it tied round ’is waist 
next to ’is skin, like Thomas ’ad,” I says. 

We stood there in the dark whispering, 
and then Bill couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and ’e went over on tiptoe to the bunk ag’in. 
He was tremblin’ with excitement and I 
wasn’t much better, when all of a sudden the 
cook sat up in ‘is bunk with a dreadful 
laughing scream and called out that some- 
body was ticklin’ ’im. 

I got into my bunk and Bill got into ’is, 
and we lay there listening while the cook, 
who was a terrible ticklish man, leaned out 
of ’is bunk and said wot ’e’d do if it 
‘appened ag’in. 

“Go to sleep,” says Walter Jones ; “ you're 
dreamin’. Who d’you think would want to 
tickle you ?” 

“T tell you,” says the cook, “somebody 
come over and tickled me with a ’and the size 
of a leg o’ mutton. I feel creepy all over.” 

Bill gave it up for that night, but the next 
day ’e pretended to think Jimmy was gettin’ 
fat an’ ’e caught ‘old of ’im and prodded ’im 
all over. He thought ’e felt something round 
‘is waist, but ’e couldn’t be sure, and Jimmy 
made such a noise that the other chaps 
interfered and told Bill to leave ’im alone. 

For a whole week we tried to find that 
money, and couldn’t, and Bill said it was a 
suspicious thing that Jimmy kept aft a good 
deal more than ’e used to, and ’e got an idea 
that the boy might ha’ ’idden it somewhere 
there. At the end o’ that time, ’owever, 
owing to our being short-’anded, Jimmy was 
sent for’ard to work as ordinary seaman, and 
it began to be quite noticeable the way ’e 
avoided Bill. 
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At last one day we got ’im alone down the 
fo’c’s’le, and Bill put ’is arm round ’im and 
got ’im on the locker and asked ’im straight 
out where the money was. 

“Why, I chucked it overboard,” he says. 
“T told you so afore. Wot a memory you’ve 
got, Bill!” 

Bill picked ’im up and laid ’im on the 
locker, and we searched ’im thoroughly. We 
even took ’is boots off, and then we ’ad 
another look in ’is bunk while ’e was putting 
“em on ag’in. 

“ Tf you’re innercent,” says Bill, “ why don’t 
you call out >—eh?” 

** Because you told me not to say anything 
about it, Bill,” says the boy. “ But I will 
next time. Loud, I will.” 

“Look ’ere,” says Bill, “ you tell us where 
it is, and the three of us’ll go shares in it. 
That'll be two ’undered pounds each, and 
we'll tell you ’ow to get yours changed 
without getting caught. We’re cleverer than 
you are, you know.” 

“T know that, Bill,” says the boy; “ but 
it’s no good me telling you lies. I chucked 
it overboard.” 

“Very good, then,” says Bill, getting up. 
“I’m going to tell the skipper.” 

“Tell im,” says Jimmy. “I don’t care.” 
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“Then you'll be searched arter you've 
stepped ashore,” says Bill, “and you won't be 
allowed on the ship ag’in. You'll lose it all 
by being greedy, whereas if you go shares 
with us you'll ’ave two ’undered pounds.” 

I could see as ’ow the boy ’adn’t thought 
o’ that, and try as ’e would ’e couldn’t ‘ide 
‘is feelin’s. He called Bill a_ red-nosed 
shark, and ’e called me somethin’ I’ve for- 
gotten now. 

“Think it over,” says Bill; “ mind, you'll 
be collared as soon as you've left the gang- 
way and searched by the police.” 

“And will they tickle the cook too, I 
wonder ?” says Jimmy, savagely. 

“And if they find it you'll go to prison,” 
says Bill, giving ’im a clump o’ the side o’ 
the ‘ead, “‘and you won't like that, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Why, ain’t it nice, Bill?” says Jimmy. 

Bill looked at ’im and then ’e steps to the 
ladder. “I’m not going to talk to you any 
more, my lad,” ’e says. “ I’m going to tell the 
skipper.” 

He went up slowly, and just as ’e reached 
the deck Jimmy started up and called ’im. 
Bill pretended not to ’ear, and the boy ran 
up on deck and follered ’im; and arter a 
little while they both came down ag’in 
together. 

“Did you wish to speak to 
me, my lad?” says Bill, ’olding 
’is ead up. 

“Yes,” says the boy, fiddling 
with ‘is fingers; “if you keep 
your ugly mouth shut, we'll go 
shares.” 

“Ho!” says Bill, “1 thought 
you throwed it overboard !” 

“T thought so, too, Bill,” 
says Jimmy, very softly, “ and 
when I come below ag'in I 
found it in my trousers’ pocket.” 

“Where is it now ?” says Bill. 

“Never mind where it is,” 
says the boy; “you couldn’t 
get it if I wasto tell you. It'll 
take ‘me all my time to do it 
myself.” 

“Where is it?” says Bill, 
ag’in. “I’m goin’ to take care of it. 
I won’t trust you.” 

“And I can’t trust you,” says 
Jimmy. 

“Tf you don’t tell me where it is this 
minute,” says Bill, moving to the ladder 
ag’in, “I’m off to tell the skipper. I 
want it in my ’ands, or at any rate my 
share of it. Why not share it out now?” 
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“ Because I ’aven’t got it,” says Jimmy, 
stamping ‘is foot, “that’s why, and it’s all 
your silly fault. Arter you came pawing 
through my pockets when you thought I was 
asleep I got frightened and ’id it.” 

“Where ?” says Bill. 

“In the second mate’s mattress,” says 
Jimmy. “I was tidying up down aft and I 
found a ’ole in the underneath side of ’is 
mattress and I shoved it in there, and poked 
it in with a bit o’ stick.” 

“ And ’ow are you going to get it?” says 
Bill, scratching ’is ‘ead. 
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said it was Bill’s fault, and ’e said it was 
the boy’s. 

“The on’y thing I can see,” says the boy, 
one day, “is for Bill to ’ave a touch of sun- 
stroke as ’e’s leaving the wheel one day, 
tumble ’ead-first down the companion-way, 
and injure ‘isself so severely that e’ can’t be 
moved. Then they'll put ‘im in a cabin 
down aft, and p’r'aps I'll ’ave to go and nurse 
‘im. Anyway, fe’ be down there.” 

“Tt’s a very good idea, Bill,” I says. 

“Ho,” says Bill, looking at me as if ’e 
would eat me. “Why 





“That’s wot I don’t f 
know, seeing that I’m not 
allowed aft now,” says . 
Jimmy. “One of us'll Lx 
‘ave to make a dash for 
it when we get to London. 
And mind if there’s any 
‘anky-panky on your part, 
Bill, Vl give the show 
away myself.” 

The cook came down 
just then and we ’ad to 
leave off talking, and I 
could see that Bill was so 
pleased at finding that 
the money ’adn’t been 
thrown overboard that 
’e was losing sight o’ the 
difficulty o’ getting at it. 
In a day or two, ’owever, 
’e see it as plain as me 
and Jimmy did, and, as 
time went by, he got 
desprit, and frightened 
us both by ’anging about aft 
every chance ’e got. 

The companion -way faced 
the wheel, and there was about 
as much chance o’ getting down 





there without being seen aS = “'oLpING on TO THE TOP OF A MOP.” 


there would be o’ taking a man’s 

false teeth out of ‘is mouth without ’is know- 
ing it. Jimmy went down one day while Bill 
was at the wheel to look for ’is knife, wot’e 
thought ’e’d left down there, and ’e’d ’ardly 
got down afore Bill saw ’im come up ag’in, 
‘olding on to the top of a mop which the 
steward was using. 

We couldn’t figure it out nohow, and to 
think o’ the second mate, a little man with a 
large fam’ly, who never ’ad a penny in ’is 
pocket, sleeping every night on a six ’undered 
pound mattress, sent us pretty near crazy. 
We used to talk it over whenever we 
got a chance, and Bill and Jimmy could 
scarcely be civil to each other. The boy 












-_ don’t you do it, then ?” 
“I’d sooner you did 

it, Bill,” says the boy; 

“still, I don’t mind which 


F= it is. Why not toss up 
, for it ?” 
“Get away,” says Bill. 


“Get away afore I do 
something you won’t like, 
you blood -thirsty little 
murderer.” 
“T’ve got a plan my- 
self,” he says, in a 
low voice, after the 
boy ’ad ’opped off, 
“and if I can’t think 
of nothing better 
I'll try it, and mind, 
not a word to the 
boy.” 
He didn’t think 
o’ nothing better, 
and one night just 
as we was entering the 
/ Channel ’e tried ’is plan. He 
~opthinme> was in the second mate's 
a watch, and by-and-by ’e leans 
/ over the wheel and says to 
/ im in a low voice, “ This is 
my last v’y’ge, sir.” 

“Oh,” says the second 
mate, who was a man as didn’t mind talking 
to a man before the mast. ‘ How’s that ?” 

“T’ve got a berth ashore, sir,” says Bill, 
“and I wanted to ask a favour, sir.” 

The second mate growled and walked off 
a pace or two. 

“I’ve never been so ’appy as I’ve been on 
this ship,” says Bill ; “none of us ‘ave. We 
was saying so the other night, and every- 
body agreed as it was owing to you, sir, and 
your kindness to all of us.” 

The second mate coughed, but Bill could 
see as ’e was a bit pleased. 

“The feeling came over me,” says Bill, 
“that when I leave the sea for good I'd like 
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to ’ave something o’ yours to remember you 
by, sir. And it seemed to me that if I ’ad 
your mattress I should think of you ev’ry 
night o’ my life.” 

“My wot?” says the second mate, staring 
at ’im. 

“Your mattress, sir,” says Bill. “If I 
might make so bold as to offer a pound for it, 
sir. I want something wot’s been used by 
you, and I’ve got a fancy for that as a keep- 
sake.” 

The second mate shook ’is ‘ead. “I’m 
sorry, Bill,” ’e says, gently, “ but I couldn’t let 
it go at that.” 

“T’d sooner pay thirty shillin’s than not 
’ave it, sir,” says 


joy 
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to know wot ’e’d been doing, “ because I 
don’t want to be bothered by other men want- 
ing to buy things as keepsakes.” 

Bill promised ’im like a shot, and when ’e 
told me about it ’e was nearly crying with 


“And mind,” ’e says, “I’ve bought that 
mattress, bought it as it stands, and it’s got 
nothing to do with Jimmy. We'll each paya 
pound and halve wot’s in it.” 

He persuaded me at last, but that boy 
watched us like a cat watching a couple o’ 
canaries, and I could see we should ’ave all we 
could do to deceive ’*m. He seemed more 
suspicious o’ Bill than me, and ’e kep’ 
worrying us 








Bill, ’umbly. 

“I gave a lot 
of money for that 
mattress,” says 
the mate, ag’in. 
“T forgit ’ow 
much, but a lot. 
You don’t know 
‘ow valuable that 
mattress is.” 

“T know it’s 
a good one, sir, 
else you wouldn’t 
’ave it,” says Bill. 
“Would a couple 
o’ pounds buy it, 
sir?” 

The second 
mate hum’d and 
ha’d, but Bill 
was afeard to go 
any ‘igher. So 
far as ’e could 
make out from 
Jimmy, the mat- 
tress was worth 
about eighteen- ~ 
pence —to any- 
body who wasn’t 
pertiklar. 

“T’ve_ slept 
on that mattress for years,” says the mate, 
looking at ’im from the corner of ’is eye. 
“T don’t believe I could sleep on another. 
Still, to oblige you, Bill, you shall ’ave it at 
that if you don’t want it till we go ashore ?” 

“ Thankee, sir,” says Bill, ’ardly able to 
keep from dancing, “and I'll ’and over the 
two pounds when we're paid off. I shall 
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keep it all my life, sir, in memory of you and 
your kindness.” 

“ And mind you keep quiet about it,” says 
the second mate, who didn’t want the skipper 





“1 COULDN'T LET IT GO AT THAT.” 


nearly every day 
to know wot we 
were going to do. 

We beat about 
in the Channel 
with a strong 
‘ead-wind for 
four days, and 
then a tug picked 
us up and towed 
us to London. 

The excite- 
ment of that last 
littie bit was 
orrible. Fust of 
all we ’ad got to 
get the mattress, 
and then in some 
way we ’ad got to 
get rid o’ Jimmy. 
Bill’s idea was 
for me to take 
‘im ashore with 
me and tell ’im that Bill would 
\ join us arterwards, and then lose 

\ ‘im; but I said that till I’d 

got my share I couldn’t bear to 

\ lose sight o’ Bill’s honest face 

for ’alf a second. 
And, besides, Jimmy wouldn’t 
‘ave gone. All the way up the 
river ’e stuck to Bill, and kept asking ’im wot 
we were to do. ’E was ’alf crying, and so 
excited that Bill was afraid the other chaps 
would notice it. 

We got to our berth in the East India 
Docks at last, and arter we were made fast 
we went below to ’ave a wash and change 
into our shore-going togs. Jimmy watched 
us all the time, and then ’e comes up to Bill 
biting ’is nails, and says :— 

“ How’s it to be done, Bill?” 

“Hang about arter the rest ’ave gone 
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ashore, and trust to luck,” says Bill, looking 
at me. “We'll see ’ow the land lays when 
we draw our advance.” 

We went down aft to draw ten shillings 
each to go ashore with. Bill and me got 
ours fust, and then the second mate who ’ad 
tipped ‘im the wink follered us out uncon- 
cerned-like and ’anded Bill the mattress 
rolled up in a sack. 

“Ere you are, Bill,” ’e says. 

“Much obliged, sir,” says Bill, and ’is 
‘ands trembled so as ’e could ’ardly ’old it, 
and ’e made to go off afore Jimmy came up 
on deck. 

Then that fool of a mate kept us there 
while ’e made a little speech. Twice Bill 
made to go off, but ’e put ’is ’and on ’is arm 
and kept ’im there while ’e told ‘im ’ow he’d 
always tried to be liked by the men, and ’ad 
generally succeeded, and in the middle of it 
up popped Master Jimmy. 

He gave a start as ’e saw the bag, and ’is 
eyes opened wide, and then as we walked 
for'ard ’e put ‘is arm through Bill’s and 
called ’im all the names ’e could think of. 

“You'd steal the milk out of a cat’s 
saucer,” ’e says ; “ but mind, you don’t leave 
this ship till I’ve got my share.” 

“IT meant it for a pleasant sur- 


prise for you, Jimmy,” says Bill, 
trying to smile. 
“] don't like your surprises, 


Bill, so I don’t deceive you,” says 
the boy. “ Where are you going to 
open it?” 

“T was thinking of opening it in 
my bunk,” says Bill. “ The perlice 
might want to examine it if we took 
it through the dock. Come on, 
Jimmy, old man.” 

“Yes; all right,” says the boy, 
nodding ‘is ’ead at ‘im. “I'll stay up 
‘ere. You might forget yourself, Bill, 
if I trusted myself down there with 
you alone. You can throw my 
share up to me, and then you'll leave the 
ship afore Ido. See?” 

“Go to blazes,” says Bill; and _ then, 
seeing that the last chance ’ad gone, we went 
below, and ’e chucked the bundle in ’is 
bunk. There was only one chap down there, 
and arter spending best part o’ tenyminutes 
doing ’is hair ’e nodded to us and went off. 

Half a minute later Bill cut open the 
mattress and began to search through the 
stuffing, while I struck matches and watched 
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‘im. It wasn’t a big mattress and there 
wasn’t much stuffing, but we couldn’t seem 
to see that money. Bill went all over it 
ag’in and ag’in, and then ’e stood up and 
looked at me and caught ’is breath painful. 

“Do you think the mate found it?” ’e 
says, in a ’usky voice. 

We went through it ag’in, and then Bill 
went half-way up the fo’c’s’le ladder and 
called softly for Jimmy. He called three 
times, and then, with a sinking sensation in 
‘is stummick, ’e went up on deck and I” 
follered ’im. The boy was nowhere to be 
seen. All we saw was the ship’s cat ’aving 
a wash and brush-up afore going ashore, and 
the skipper standing aft talk.ng to the owner. 

We never saw that boy ag’in. He never 
turned up for ’is box, and ’e didn’t show up 
to draw ‘is pay. Everybody else was there, 
of course, and arter I’d got mine and come 
outside I see pore Bill with ’is back up ag’in 
a wall, staring ‘ard at the second mate, who 
was looking at ’im with a kind smile, and 
asking ‘im ’ow he'd slept. The last 
thing I saw of Bill, the pore chap ’ad 
got ‘is ’and in ‘is trousers’ pockets, and 


was trying ‘is hardest to smile back. 
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[The following interesting letter was written by Lewis Carroll 
to his cousin, and is now published for-the first time.) 


Ch. Ch., May 11, 1859. 

My Dear WILLIAM,—I have had it in my 
head for some time back to write you an 
account of my visit to the Isle of Wight, 
only I doubted if there was enough to tell 
to make it worth while—now, however, that 
you yourself ask for it, you must be thankful 
for what you get, interesting or not—truly 
“bis dat qui cito dat” (I trust there is some 
latent appropriateness in the quotation). 
W—— must have basely misrepresented me 
if he said that I followed the Laureate down 
to his retreat, as I went, not knowing that he 
was there, to stay with an old college friend 
at Freshwater. Being there, I had the 
inalienable right of a freeborn Briton to 
make a morning call, which I did, in spite of 
my friend Collyns having assured me that 
the Tennysons had not yet arrived. There 
was a man painting the garden railing when 
I walked up to the house, of whom I asked 
if Mr. Tennyson were at home, fully expecting 
the answer “No,” so that it was an agree- 
able surprise when he said, “ He’s there, 
sir,” and pointed him out, and, behold! 
he was not many yards off, mowing his 
lawn in a wideawake and spectacles. I had 
to introduce myself, as he is too short- 
sighted to recognise people, and when he 
had finished the bit of mowing he was at, he 
took me into the house to see Mrs. Tennyson, 
who, I was very sorry to find, had been very 
ill, and was then suffering from almost total 
sleeplessness. She was lying on the sofa, 
looking rather worn and haggard, so that I 
stayed a very few minutes. She asked me to 


come to dinner that evening to meet a Mr. 
Warburton (brother of the “Crescent and 
the Cross”), but her husband revoked the 
invitation before I left, as he said he wished 
her to be as little excited as possible that 
evening, and begged I would drop in for tea 
that evening, and dine with them the next 
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day. He took me over the house to see the 
pictures, etc. (among which my photographs 
of the family were hung “on the line,” 
framed in those enamel—what do you call 
them, cartons?) The view from the garret 
windows he considers one of the finest in the 


island, and showed me a picture 
which his friend Richard Doyle *%) 
had painted of it for him ; also his { 

little smoking-roc: at the top of the house, 
where of course he offered me a pipe; also 
the nursery, where we found the beautiful 
little Hallam (his son), who remembered me 
more readily than his father had done. 

I went in the evening, and found Mr. 
Warburton an agreeable man, with rather a 
shy, nervous manner ; he is a clergyman, and 
inspector of schools in that neighbourhood. 
We got on the subject of clerical duty in the 
evening, and Tennyson said he thought 
clergymen as a body didn’t do half the good 
they might if they were less stuck-up and 
showed a little more sympathy with their 
people. “What they want,” he said, “is 
force and geniality—geniality without force 
will of course do no good, but force 
without geniality will do very little.” All 
very sound theology, to my _ thinking. 
This was up in the little smoking-room, to 
which we had adjourned after tea, and where 
we had about two hours’ very interesting talk. 
The proof-sheets of “The King’s Idyls” 
were lying about, but he would not let me 
look at them. I looked with some curiosity 
to see what sort of books occupied the 
lowest of the swinging bookshelves, most 
handy to his writing-table; they were all, 
without exception, Greek or Latin— Homer, 
Eschylus, Horace, Lucretius, Virgil, etc. It 
was a fine moonlight night, and he walked 
through the garden with me when I left, and 
pointed out an effect of the moon shining 
through thin, white cloud, which I had 
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never noticed before—a sort o: golden ring, 
not close round its edge like a halo, but at 
some distance off. 1 believe sailors con- 
sider it a sign of bad weather. He said he 
had often noticed it, and had alluded to it in 
one of his early poems. You will find it in 
“ Margaret.”* 

The next day I went to dinner, and met 
Sir John Simeon, who has an estate some 
miles off there, an old Ch. Ch. man, who 
has turned Roman Catholic since. He is 
one of the pleasantest men I ever met, and 
you may imagine that the evening was a 
delightful one: I enjoyed it thoroughly, 
especially the concluding two hours in the 
smoking-room. 

I took over my books of photographs, but 
Mrs. Tennyson was too tired to look at them 
that evening, and I settled to leave them and 
come for them next morning, when I could 
see more of the children, who had only 
appeared for a few minutes during dinner. 

Tennyson told us that often on going to 
bed after being engaged on composition he 
had dreamed long passages of poetry (“ You, 
I suppose,” turning to me, “dream photo- 
graphs ?”) which he liked very much at the 
time, but forgot entirely when he woke. One 
was an enormously long one on fairies, where 
the lines from being very long at first gradu- 
ally got shorter and shorter, till it ended with 
fifty or sixty lines of two syllableseach! The 
only bit he ever remembered enough to write 
down was one he dreamed at ten years old, 
which you may like to possess as a genv‘ne 
unpublished fragment of the Laureate, though 
I think you will agree with me that it gives 
very little indication of his future poetic 
powers :— 

May a coch-sparrow 
White to a barrow? 
I hope you'll excuse 
My infantine muse. 


Up in the smoking-room the conversation 
turned upon murders, and Tennyson 
told us several horrible stories from 
his own experience: he seems rather 
to revel in such descriptions—-one 
would not guess it from his poetry. 
Sir John kindly offered me a lift in his 





* The lines are as follows :— 
The very smile betore you speak ‘ 
That dimples your transparent cheek 
Encircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still delight 
Of dainty sorrow without sound, 
Like the tender amber round, 
Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving through a freecy night. 
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carriage back to the hotel, and as we were 
standing at the door before getting in he 
said, “ You don’t object to a cigar in the 
carriage, do you?” On which Tennyson 
growled out, “ He didn’t object to fwo pipes 
in that little den upstairs, and a /feedb/iori 
he’s no business to object to one cigar ina 
carriage.” And so ended one of the most 
delightful evenings I have spent for many a 
long day. I lunched with them the next 
day, but saw very little of Tennyson himself, 
and afterwards showed the photographs to 
Mrs. T. and the children, not omitting to get 
Hallam’s autograph in a large, bold, text- 
hand, under his portrait. The children 
insisted on reading out the poetry opposite 
to the pictures, and when they came to their 
father’s portrait (which has fora motto, “The 
Poet in a golden clime was born,” etc.), 
Lionel puzzled over it for a moment, and 
then began, boldly, “The Pope !” on 
which Mrs. Tennyson began laughing, and 
Tennyson growled out from the other side 
of the table, “ Hollo! what’s that about the 
Pope ?” but no one ventured to explain the 
allusion. 

I asked Mrs. Tennyson for an explanation 
of “ The Lady of Shalott,” which has been 
so variously interpreted. She said that the 
original legend is in Italian, and _ that 
Tennyson only gave it as he found it, so 
that it is hardly fair to expect him to furnish 
an interpretation as well. 

By-the-bye, do you think that those lines 
in the Zimes, called “The War,” and signed 
“T.,” are Tennyson’s? I have made a bet 
with a friend here that they are not, and 
am going to try and find out. Many people 
seem to think they are... . 

No more at present, from 

Your faithful cousin, 
CHARLES L. DoDGSON. 
P.S.— Five minutes to 3 am.! This 





comes of beginning letter-writing at night. 
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SK Pe py E who glances over a copy of 
BS > & 4 the Zimes dated August 15th, 









aha EB 
als: 2 1862, which copy was pub- 
NY, 5 lished at the awkward price of 
ave 4 44d. will find a_ leading 
ee article on the Civil War in 
America, in which McClellan’s army is 


described as being surrounded and shut up 
forty miles from Richmond and in a pre- 
carious situation. Farther on he will dis- 
cover from a leader on the report of the 
Inland Revenue Commission that tobacco is 
frequently adulterated with cabbage and 
rhubarb leaves, snuff with “ the ground acorn 
cups of Valerian oak,” and pepper with 
“ finely-ground quartz.” In the body of the 
paper, when he has digested the informa- 
tion that Prince Henry of Prussia shook 
his “mailed fist” in the face of the 
world for the first time the previous day, 
he will gather that, so far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned, the most important 
item of news is the non-appearance of the 
singing bullfinch at the International Exhibi- 
tion. Should the eye of our wayfarer steadily 
pursue its path down the columns of that 
particular issue of the “ Thunderer” he will, 
given that his eyesight is keen, discover a 
report of a match at Canterbury that will be 
remembered in England when the “ maily 
phist’s” birthday is forgotten, when cabbage 
and rhubarb no longer enter into the com- 
position of tobacco, and singing bullfinches 
are no longer regarded as striking features of 
an exhibition. 

The first ball in the match in question 
Twelve of M.C.C. v. Twelve of Gentlemen 
of Kent—was not bowled until the clock 
struck four, the start being somewhat delayed 
owing to an objection on the part of the 
Kentish captain to Mr.. E. M. Grace’s 
presence in an M.C.C. eleven, he not being 
a member of that club. ‘The difficulty being 
smoothed away and the home side dismissed 
for 141 runs, Mr. E. M. Grace began his 
famous innings “with an excellent hit, but 
only scored one, the field being too nimble 
for him,” a statement that distinctly con- 
tradicts the legend that E. M. was out first 
ball, but was given in by Fuller Pilch on the 
ground that he wished “to see the young 
gentleman bat.” At 29 Mr. Grace made 
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Cricket Balls. 


MACFARLANE. 


W. Goshawk, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


a good drive for 2; in the next over, 
however, “one of the balls was caught 
in the short-slip, but the umpire gave it 
as ‘not out,’ so Mr. Grace retained his 
post at the wickets.” At 64 we are 
somewhat mystified to learn “the Hon. E. 
C. Leigh then joined Mr. Grace, who 
attempted the sensation dodge, but missed 
the ball”; there is nothing in the context to 
enlighten the reader as to the nature of the 
“ sensation dodge,” but it was probably his 
famous drive over the bowler’s head, or his 
equally famous—or, before it attained its 
present popularity, infamous—pu!1. 

After a few changes of wicket-keepers and 
amidst a drizzling rain, at 130 odd, “ Mr. 
Grace gave a good leg-hit which was missed 
by long-leg ; another ball, and Mr. Grace 
made a queer hit, intended for a drive, which 
he turned behind him, making a leg-hit of 
it,” a stroke that sounds as if it ought to 
have been, but was not, classed amongst the 
sensation dodges of the great batsman. At 
the close of play Mr. Grace was 105 not out ; 
the Zimes, however, in both editions presents 
him with an additional 90, and we read that 
Mr. E. M. Grace is not out 195 out of a 
total of 229. 

The following day Mr. Grace promptly 
broke his bat, but scored a single from the 
stroke ; and twelve runs later, having tried, 
but unsuccessfully, the “ sensation hit,” again 
sent the ball up “ into the air almost perpen- 
dicular — a tremendous skier --and Mr. 
Kelson (the wicket-keeper) ran forward to 
catch it, but the ball was in the air so long 
he lost the proper sight and missed it.” 
Before the innings came to a close, and Mr. 
Grace carried his bat, to be “ warmly cheered 
as he returned to the booth, when Lord 
Sefton presented him with a bat on the part 
of the M.C.C.,” he gave a “sky-drive” on 
the off-side, but it was again missed in the 
long-field. 

His innings of 192 comprised 26 fours (the 
boundary appears to have been a short one), 
7 threes, 9 twos, and singles. In the account 
of Kent’s second innings the following 
picturesque specimen of reporting is given: 
“Mr. Traughton began the batting and made 
a capital drive that Mr. Leigh endeavoured 
to secure, and in doing so the ball struck him 
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in the stomach, nearly doubling him up. A 
roll on the grass, a few fantastic twistings of 
the body, and Mr. Leigh was himself again.” 
In this innings Mr. Grace apparently varied 
the pace of his bowling considerably, for at 
69 we are told he “tried slow bowling with 
Mr. Biron,” the implication being that he 
had previously been bowling fast. At the end 
of the match we find that Mr. Grace took all 
the ten wickets falling, one Kent man being 
absent, which feat, coupled with his famous 
innings, surely called for a leading article, or, 
at all events, a peean of praise ; but, alas, not 
a word is meted out to him for his great 
performance in the following day’s paper. His 
bowling analysis is 
omitted, perhaps 
through lack of 
space ; but the reason 
why the bullfinch 
stopped piping, on 
account of the crowd 
assembling in the 
Swiss department in 
their anxiety to hear 
its dulcet notes, 
damaging the ex- 
hibits at neighbour- 
ing stalls, is given at 
length. Mr. Grace, 
however, we doubt 
not, was more than 
consoled for the non- 
appreciation of the 
“ Thunderer” by the 
receipt, a few days 
later, of the letter 
shown in our photo- 
graph, in which the 
Hon. Spencer Pon- 
sonby, writing from 
the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office, says he 
has forwarded by Great Western Railway 
the ball we see above the letter, “ with 
which you demolished every wicket in the 
second innings of the match at Canterbury 
in which you scored 192 not out,” and is 
requested by the Marylebone Cricket Club 
to beg Mr. Grace’s acceptance of the same, 
together with their best thanks for the assist- 
ance he rendered them, as a memorial of 
what is aptly described as “an unprecedented 
feat.” 

This brownish-yellow relic, in a splendid 
state of preservation, of a marvellous _per- 
formance bears a silver plate inscribed as 
follows : 

With this ball—presented by M.C.C. to E, M. 


WITH WHICH HE TOOK ALL 





Grace—he got every wicket in the second innings in 
the match played at Canterbury, August 14-15, 1862. 
Gentlemen of Kent v. M.C.C., for whom he played 
as an emergency, and in which, going in first, he 
scored 192 not out. 

On July 14th, 1866, we find the leader- 
writers of the Zimes wrestling with the 
situation in Austria, where the Prussian 
army was making a vast impression, with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s (Mr. 
Disraeli) speech in Buckinghamshire, and 
with the appointment of a Receiver by the 
Court of Chancery for the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway; diligent search, how- 
ever, reveals in a corner of the paper a 
report of the Harrow and Eton match of 
that year, from which 
we gather that Eton 
began their innings 
at six o’clock, and 
“shortly afterwards 
Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by the 
Countess of Dun- 
more, honoured the 
ground with her pre- 
sence, and was re- 
ceived with great 
enthusiasm,” which 
was renewed when 
the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the Hon. 
Elliot Yorke arrived. 
We are afraid their 
Royal Highnesses 
saw very little play, 
and that they left the 
ground with a dis- 
tinctly poor opinion 
of the spirit in which 
the game is played, 


THE BALL OFF WHICH DR. E. M. GRACE MADE 192 NOT OUT AND for, after a few Eton 
THE WICKETS OF ONE INNINGS. J 


wickets had fallen, 
to quote a contemporary account of the 
affair, “a very unpleasant confrefemps rose, 
which at one time threatened serious con- 
sequences. It was in this wise: during 
the innings of Eton, Mr. Lubbock drove 
a ball of Mr. Cobden’s up the hill, which 
was impeded in its progress by some 
spectators, and according to reliable testi- 
mony it did not pass the ropes—three being 
the number agreed upon in such an event. 
Two were run for it, and in attempting a 
third, the ball being well returned, Mr. 
Foley’s wicket was put down, and Hearne 
gave him out. To this Mr. Lubbock 
demurred and appealed to Shaw, the other 
umpire, who confirmed the decision. The 




















SOME FAMOUS CRICKET BALLS. 


matter was referred to the committee, who, 
of course, supported the umpires, but so 
great was the uproar and confusion that the 
ground could not be cleared, and so no 
further play took place that night. On the 
Saturday morning the Harrovians chival- 
rously offered that Mr. Foley should resume 
his innings, but the Eton captain declined the 
courtesy. The Etonians seemed sadly ‘at 
sea’ on Lord’s lively ground after their own 
heavy greensward, and Mr. Cobden’s bowl- 
ing, especially in the second innings, they 
couldn’t look at.” 

According to the Zimes report, and a letter 
written to that paper by one who “ writes as 
an Eton man, full of my usual, orthodox, 
annual two-day enmity towards all my Harrow 
friends, Harrow boys, ribands, and especially 
Harrow hits,” it is “allowed 
on all hands” that the balls 
on reaching the fringe of 
the spectators seated on 
the ground in front of the 
ropes was thrown up by 
one of them and was con- 
sequently dead: the 
account is further supple- 
mented by the news that 
the batsmen and _fields- 
men returned to the 
pavilion and “the centre 
of the ground was thronged 
with spectators each dis- 
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shown in our second photograph), which was 
inscribed :— 

Presented by an Old Harrow captain to F. C. 
Cobden, Esq., for his admirable bowling in the 
Harrow and Eton match at Lord’s, July 13 and 14, 
1866 ; 
and the donor was I. D. Walker. 

Of the other two balls shown in the same 
photograph, that on the right, as the inscrip- 
tion states, was presented 

To F. C. Cobden, by the C.U.C.C., for bowling 
three wickets in three consecutive balls. Cambridge 
v. Oxford, June 26th and 27th, 1870. 

The actual ball used in this match, which, 
says the oracle of Printing House Square, 
“viewed in all its bearings . . . is perhaps 
the most remarkable since it was first played 
thirty-three years ago,” surmounts the ieft-hand 
stand, and bears the following inscription :— 








cussing the point and 
giving vent .to their 
opinions, the game being 
interrupted for three-quarters of an hour.” 

The match, which ended in a victory to 
Harrow by an innings and 136 runs, saw 
the first appearance at Lord’s of Mr. F. C. 
Cobden, who was said at the time to have 
come out late in the season, and is described 
as “a first-rate fast bowler, a very fine hitter, 
rather slow in the field, but pretty safe at a 
catch.” Although Mr. Cobden’s perform- 
ance in this match foreshadowed his 
remarkable bowling feat in the Varsity match 
of 1870, the “incident” eclipsed everything 
else, and his five wickets for 37 runs in the 
first and three for ro in the second innings 
only elicited the following mild praise from 
the Zimes: *‘Mr. Cobden and Mr. Money 
bowled well throughout, and were aided by 
some very good fielding.” There was, how- 


ever, something better than praise from the 
Times awaiting the future famous Light Blue 
trundler ; for after a few days had elapsed 
he was the recipient of the actual ball used 
in the match (the centre one of the three 


BALLS WITH WHICH MR, F. C. COBDEN PERFORMED THREE WONDERFUL 
BOWLING FEATS, 


F. C. Cobden, Esq. 


S. E. Butler...... c Bourne, b Cobden o 
T. H. Belcher ...b Cobden ............ Oo 
W. A. Stewart ...b Cobden ......... . 6 


3 wickets in 3 balls. 
Lord’s, June 28, 1870. 

Although the ball presented by the Cam- 
bridge University Cricket Club gives the date 
as June 26th and 27th, 1870, June 26th was, 
as a matter of fact, a Sunday, and the correct 
dates are June 27th and 28th. The match 
under ordinary circumstances would have 
been extended to the third day, but “ Mr. 
Townsend came forward as the clock was 
striking seven (on the second day), the time 
for drawing the stumps, but as the game was 
considered lost to Cambridge, it was sug- 
gested by some that it would be well to finish 
it”—a “reckless and suicidal ” policy (accord- 
ing to a correspondent to the Fie/d, who 
wrote under the pen name of “ Liberior ”) 
that was adopted by the Oxford captain, 
who very probably and rightly thought—as 
another correspondent pointed out in reply 
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to “Liberior”—that “when one side is 
getting runs fast and the fielding is de- 
moralized, the advantage of continuing to 
play is with the batsman.” 

The details of this tremendous finish and 
marvellous over are set forth in great fulness 
in the Badminton “ Cricket” by the players 
taking part in the encounter, but we doubt if 
more temperate language was ever used to 
describe an incident that is without parallel 
in Inter-’Varsity cricket than that appearing 
in the Zimes on June 29th, 1870. At 176 
we read, “ Mr. Butler came and was caught 
at mid-off without scoring. Mr. Belcher had 
but one ball, which bowled his leg stump ; 
and Mr. Stewart, the last man, who was only 
required to make 3, failed most signally 

bowled also first ball; and then at 7.35 
Cambridge were de- 
clared winners by 2 runs. * 
Messrs. Cobden and ; 
Ward were the only suc- 
cessful bowlers of the 
seven engaged.” We 
may supplement this 
vivid account so far as 
to say that the first ball 
of Mr. Cobden’s over 
was almost the last of 
the match, for Mr. Hill, 
who carried his bat for 
13 and was_ probably 
gnashing his teeth as 
his confrires went in 
and out without giving 
him an opportunity of 
knocking off the runs, 
hit it so hard that it would have gone to the 
boundary but Mr. Bourne with one hand so 
neatly stopped it that one run only accrued 
to the Dark Blues’ total, and a very expensive 
single it proved to be. 

Where do the balls rest to-day with which 
Mr. S. E. Butler enjoyed his revenge the 
year following the Oxford debacle by taking 
all the Cambridge wickets in their first innings 
for 38 runs and five for 57 in the second ; 
with which in 1875 Alfred Shaw earned a 
silver teapot and undying fame for the follow- 
ing bowling analysis :— 

Overs Maidens Runs Wickets 

412 3° 7 
at the expense of an M.C.C. eleven, in 
cluding W. G., I. D., W. H. Hadow, A. W. 
Ridley, C. F. Buller, A. - Webbe, Lord 
Harris, H. W. Renny Tailyour, A. S. Duncan, 
A. W. Herbert, and R. Clayton; with which 
Mr. P. H. Morton for Cambridge routed the 
Australians at Lord’s in 1878 by capturing 


os 


‘ 





J. T. HEARNE S GOLD CRICKET BALL. 
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12 wickets for 90; and that propelled by 
Mr. F. R. Spofforth, who wrought such 
havoc in the ranks of one of the strongest 
England elevens that ever stepped on a 
cricket pitch that the whole team, on August 
29th, 1882, was sent to the right-about fora 
paltry 77 runs, England thereby suffering 
defeat by seven notches alone? Where these 
famous balls rest we know not, and so 
regretfully omit them from our gallery. 
Another ball we should have been well 
pleased to have had the opportunity of in- 
cluding in this series is the silver sphere 
mentioned by Mr. Andrew Lang in his 
contribution to the Badminton “ Cricket,” 
which ball, once the property of the Vine 
Club, of Sevenoaks, was filled with snuff, and 
“tossed from hand-to-hand after dinner ; he 
who dropped it being 
fined in claret or some 
other liquor.” Had we 
had the good fortune to 
obtain a photograph of 
this ball it would have 
formed a most accept- 
able companion picture 
to the one which, thanks 
to the courtesy of Mr. 
J. T. Hearne, we are 
able to present herewith, 
and which was given to 
the popular bowler after 
the England v. Australia 
match of 1896, at the 
Oval, by a world- 
renowned amateur, who 
himself took part in the 
fixture—the last in which England claimed 
victory over Australia in the home country. 
Although the gold ball depicted is but small 
in size, it is a memento of a very big perform- 
ance, which will, however, be too fresh in 
the memories of our readers to require any 
lengthy comment. How the Australians 
were set 111 to win, and how W. G., after 
a single maiden sent down by Richardson 
(Hearne having bowled Darling in_ its 
first over), with rare discernment substi- 
tuted Peel for the fast bowler, with the 
result that in the course of 130 balls our 
friends the enemy were dismissed for 44 
runs, and how Hearne in the match took ten 
wickets for 60 runs and Peel eight for 53, 
are items of cricket lore enthusiasts love to 
dwell upon— items, too, that will not soon be 
forgotten. The actual ball used in the 
encounter, we believe, is in Abel’s possession, 
and right well he earned it—his catch in the 
slips whereby the Australians’ innings was 




















SOME 


brought to a close was brought about by 
dashing across at full speed and taking the 
ball with the right hand, and was quite one of 
the features of this celebrated match. 





THE BALL USED IN THE REMARKABLE MATCH YORKS V. 
SURREY, JUNE, 1898. 


The inscription on the silver band circling 
the ball that graces the china ornament runs 
as follows :—- 


Rhodes, 12 wickets for 70. 
Wainwright, & wickets for 


At Bradford. 
Yorkshire v. 
Surrey. 
June 6, 7, 8, 
1898. 


Surrey, 139 and 37° 
Yorkshire, 297—9 
wickets. 
Hirst, 130 not out ; 

Haigh, 83, 192 for 
| ninth wishes $ 
and gives in a nutshell the chief features of 
what the Fie/d described as a “ most remark- 
able match.” We may mention that Hirst 
and Haigh’s prolific stand occupied two 
hours and fifty minutes, or just twice the time 
occupied by Surrey in scoring 37 runs in their 
second innings, during which period eight 
members of the opposing eleven trundled 
the ball depicted ; another noteworthy feature 
of the Surrey second innings was the fact that 
the last five wickets all fell through the agency 
of Hunter behind the stumps. 

Those of our readers familiar with Lord 
Hawke’s cricket career will not find their 
memories over-burdened with figures relat- 
ing to his bowling performances in_first- 
class fixtures, for it has so happened that he 
has generally occupied the post of captain 
in the majority of matches in which he has 
taken part, with the result that he has by 
modestly but consistently keeping himself 


53- 
Hunter, stumped 8 and 
caught 2. 
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very much in the bowling reserve allowed 
the general public to gain the entirely erro- 
neous impression that he is no trundler. On 
Saturday, October 24th, 1891, at Ottawa, 
however, for one over and three balls from 
which seven runs were scored, Lord Hawke 
broke down the reserve with which he had 
surrounded himself at Eton and Cambridge 
so far as bowling is concerned, and by 
tempting Mr. A. Z. Palmer to give Mr. 
G. W. Ricketts a catch, captured his only 
wicket of the tour, thereby surprising his own 
team considerably more than the natives. 
The ball rendered famous in this manner 
was mounted and presented to Lord Hawke 
by Mr. C. W. Wright, who facetiously had 
the base of the handsome stand engraved 
with the legend, “ A. Z. Palmer, c. Ricketts, 
b. Hawke, 15!! Witness, Chawles! Ottawa, 
October 24th, 1891.” Spurred thereto, 
perhaps, by his success in this encounter, 
the captain of the champion county has, 
since that date, captured seven wickets for 
15 runs apiece in the West Indies and 
two wickets for 18 runs in South Africa. 

The writer takes the present opportunity 
of thanking Lord Hawke, Dr. E. M. Grace, 
Messrs. F. C. Cobden, P. H. Morton, and 





THE BALL WITH WHICH LORD HAWKE CAPTURED ONE 
WICKET DURING THE CANADIAN TOUR OF 1891. 


J. T. Hearne for the loan of the famous 
cricket balls depicted, and for the informa- 
tion with which they and others most kindly 
furnished him, 
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The New Star and its Discoverer. 


By RUDOLPH 






SaaaeyR. THOMAS D. ANDER- 
be 7} SON, of Edinburgh, who has 
been so fortunate as to dis- 
cover the new star, is still a 
comparatively young man, for 
he is not yet fifty. His first 
introduction to practical astronomy was 
made when he was a child of five, and 
his father, who took a great interest in the 
phenomena relating to comets, led him to 
the front door one night to show him 
Donati’s comet, which had then attained its 
greatest size and brilliancy. Pointing to the 
blazing light in the heavens, he declared to 
the child that “ however long he might live, it 
was impossible that he would ever again 
behold so great a marvel.” Strange pro- 
phecy for a man to make 





DE CORDOVA. 


sensation at the time, but it is doubly 
interesting as being the first new star whose 
spectrum was photographed. Since then, 
encouraged by Professor Copeland, the 
Astronomer Royal of Scotland, Dr. Ander- 
son has gone on examining the heavens, as 
he says himself, in a much more persistent 
and methodical way than he had done up to 
that time. “The principal result of these 
nightly wanderings along the aisles and 
cloisters of the heavenly temple has been the 
discovery of a number—some thirty-three 
all told—of hitherto undetected variable 
stars. One or two of these have proved 
especially interesting, and are being watched 
by astronomers with great diligence as they 
pass through their unceasing changes in 
brightness.” 





to the discoverer of the FRU . 
brightest star which has [f 
been seen for three hun- 
dred years. 

The childish love of the 
stars planted in the dis- 
coverer by his father grew 
with his growth. Even 
when he was reading hard 
at the University of Edin- 
burgh for his M.«\. degree, 
and while he was prepar- 
ing for the ministry, he 
used to devote a good deal 
of time to reading astro- 
nomical literature and to 
studying the heavens. His 
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To these new stars astro- 
nomers have given the 
name of Nove, Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer defining a 
nova as “a body which 
suddenly appears, then 
diminishes its brightness, 
and, finally, disappears as 
a star.” To this cele- 
brated astronomer I am 
indebted for the photo- 
graphs of the star and 
apparatus which illustrate 
this article, as well as for 
much kindly help in its 
preparation, and I take 
this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my acknowledg- 








short-sightedness, born no 


doubt of the constant por- 8. THOMAS D. ANDEKSON, THE DIscoverrR of ments to him. 


ing over books, became so 
great when aggravated by 
the labour of sermon-writing that he had, after 
a few years, to give up his ministry and to 
decline the invitation of more than one Scot 
tish Congregational church to be its pastor. 
This change in his career was not forgotten 
in connection with his recent discovery of 
the new star, for a North of England paper 
printed the news with this remarkable and 
sensational headline: “He could not see to 
preach. He could see the stars.” 

It was in 1892 that Dr. Anderson made 
his début among astronomical discoverers, for 
he discovered a new star then of the fifth 
magnitude in the crowd of faint stars that 
occupied the southern part of the great 
constellation Auriga, the star to which 
astronomers allude as Nova Aurige or 
T Aurige. This star not only made a 
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THE NEW STAR. 


The life-history of the 
new star, which was dis- 
covered at 2.40 a.m. on February 22nd, or, 
according to the reckoning in use among 
astronomers, on February 21st, r4hrs. 4omin., 
is extremely interesting. 

That discovery, it is worth noting, was 
made practically with the naked eye, or 
rather with eyes aided only by the spectacles 
which Dr. Anderson wears habitually. The 
discovery was not the result of premeditated 
and regular search, for, as a matter of fact, 
Dr. Anderson was examining quite a different 
part of the heavens, and was comparing the 
view of it which he got through his telescope 
with one of the charts in Argelander’s great 
atlas of the Northern Hemisphere, in order, 
as he has said in his note to me, “to see 
if he could find any noteworthy discrepancy 
between the two. On rising from my tele- 
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scope,” he goes on, “in 
one of those fits of weari- 
ness which overcome even 
the most enthusiastic star- 
gazer, instead of proceed- 
ing straight to the chart 
I put on my spectacles 
and gazed round on the 
heavens as they were then 
displayed in their full 
splendour in front of me. 
And what did I see? 
There in the glorious 
constellation of Perseus, 
shining with a brightness 
that somewhat surpassed 
the third magnitude, was 
a new-born star. Oh, 
what an absurd sonnet is 
that in which Keats 
brackets together the dis- 
covery of an ocean and 
the discovery of a new 
celestial world. As if the 
finding of any terrestrial sheet of water, how- 
ever large, could be compared for a moment 
as a source of joy with the first glimpse 
of a new glory in the already glorious 
firmament ! ” 

With regard to Nova Persei, as the 
new star is called, Dr. Anderson modestly 
says: “My sole merit is that of having 
been the first to see the great wonder and 
to have made its acquaintance while it was 
still in its infancy on the morning of the 
22nd of February, while other observers 
espied it either in its sturdy youth on the 
evening of that day, or in the full strength of 
manhood in the evening of the 23rd. Luck, 
too, had a great deal to do with the matter ; 
a delay of an hour and a half would have 
spoilt my chances, for by that time all the 
region of the sky containing the constellation 
Perseus had been covered by a pall of clouds.” 

When Dr. Anderson first saw it it was, as 
he has stated personally to me, “shining 
with a brightness that somewhat surpassed 
the third magnitude.” 

In the course of a few hours, on the evening 
of February 22nd, between 6 and 7.30, when 
seen at the Observatory at South Kensington, 
it had so brightened that it was rather brighter 
than a first magnitude star, at which bright- 
ness it remained until the 25th. Astronomi- 


cally considered, according to the paper read 
by Sir Norman Lockyer before the Royal 
Society on February 28th, the star was on 
February 23rd “at least 10,000 times brighter 
than it was four days previously.” Ten 





THE ARROW INDICATES THE POSITION OF THE NEW STAR IN PERSEUS. 
From a Photo. taken at the Solar Physics Ubservatory, S.W., March 6, 1907. 


thousand times brighter within a hundred 
hours! and yet still to our eyes only a bright 
speck in the heavens. 

By February 27th the star had diminished 
greatly. Happily, however, many spectra 
have already been obtained of it, so that 
when sufficient time has elapsed for their 
complete study we shall have an accurate 
record of the chemical composition of the 
new star. So far one fact has come 
out with undoubted strength, that hydrogen 
forms a very large proportion of its compo- 
sition, as shown not only by the spectrum 
but by the bright’ red colour which 
the star has assumed. The change in 
colour is undoubtedly due to the cooling 
which the star is undergoing. This may be 
accurately compared to what takes place 
when a poker is put into the fire and allowed 
to become intensely hot and slowly cooled. 
The red heat gets duller and duller until it 
dies away, though, even then, the iron will 
be too hot to be handled with comfort, so 
that the star, even after it has faded entirely 
out of sight, because it has become too cold 
to give out rays of light that our eyes can 
see, may remain for centuries too hot to 
sustain life as we understand it. 

The first question which everyone will 
naturally ask at the unexpected appearance 
in the heavens of a new star is: What is its 
position? The question is easily answered 
by a reference to the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The position of the new star is indi- 
cated by the bright dot to which the arrow- 
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head points. In the illustration certain 
Greek letters will be seen affixed to bright 
points which are the photographic represen- 
tations of the large stars in the constellation 
Perseus. ‘These stars are known as Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, Delta, and so on. If a 
straight line is drawn from Alpha to Beta 
Persei, the new star is seen to be to the 
north and west of that line. 

To the question how far off this new star 
is no answer can possibly be given, for the 
simple reason that it has no parallax, and 
therefore we have no method of calculating 
its position. Even if we had, however, it is 
questionable whether anyone could possibly 
appreciate the distance, seeing that it would 
be expressed in thousands of millions of 
miles—possibly in tens of thousands, if not 
in hundreds of thousands of millions. It has 


been conjectured that it is many thousand 
times farther off than the sun itself, and with 





that statement of immensity of distance I 
might content myself. 

Perhaps, however, a more vivid way of 
putting the star’s place may be to record 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s own view on the 
subject. This is that the appearance of the 
star is due to events which occurred any- 
where from a quarter to half a century 
ago, during which period the light has 
been travelling to our earth. Reflect for 
a moment that light travels at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second, and then let those 
who have a taste for figures on an enormous 
scale do the multiplying for themselves. The 
figures even for twenty-five years, instead of 
fifty, will, no doubt, prove sufficiently large 
even for their edification. 

The next question we naturally ask in the 
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face of such a phenomenon as the appear- 
ance of a new star is how it has come to be 
born. In the great universe of space, as in 
the relatively infinitesimal world of life to 
which we belong, the same law would seem 
to hold good, for this new birth depends on 
two factors, neither of which alone is capable 
of producing it. These nove, in fact, are 
due to the coming together into collision of 
two swarms of meteorites. In the collision 
the particles, moving at a great rate, naturally 
became heated to a very high degree and 
began to give out light, as all objects do when 
heated to a sufficiently high temperature. 

How do we know the nove are produced 
by the dash of meteoritic swarms? By means 
of the spectroscope, from which we have 
derived our great, though even to-day imper- 
fect, knowledge of the heavenly bodies. A 
spectrum of the new star and of Alpha Persei 
show that they differ very markedly. Tlee 
are certain bright lines 
in the nova spectrum 
which do not appear in 
the other, and as Sir 
Norman Lockyer says 
in the “Sun’s Place in 
Nature,” “thesame set 
of particles cannot be 
producing bright and 
dark lines at the same 
time.” Obviously, 
therefore, the dark 
lines come from one 
body and the bright 
ones from another, or, 
as he says in regard 
to the spectrum of an 
earlier nova dis 
covered in February, 
1892, “the photographs which were taken 
of the spectrum of this same body put 
beyond all question the fact that we were 
really dealing with two bodies and not with 
one.” 

Calculations derived from the comparison 
of the lines of the spectra of the two swarms 
show that they came together when they 
were moving at the rate of about 700 miles 
a second. 

The spectrum is photographed by attach- 
ing the spectroscope to the eye-piece of the 
telescope as shown in the last illustration. 
The ray of light passes through the prism, is 
broken up into its constituent parts, and 
these falling on a sensitive plate in a 
camera, are so photographed in the ordinary 
way. 


















By JOHN OXENHAM. [. 


Author of ** God’s Prisoner,” 

** Rising Fortunes,” ‘* A Frin- 

cess of Vascovy,” ** Our Lady of 
Deliverance,” etc. 


OU may say that it was a very 
strange thing that the little 
chair should happen to be 
standing just where it did just 

$} when it did, and that the Old 

Gentleman should happen to 
pass that way just when he did. I admit 
the justice of the remark. But life is made 
up of just such strange little things, some of 
which force themselves upon our attention 
and evoke our surprise, and more of which 
we never recognise even with the curt nod 
of doubtful acquaintance ; and as to a passing 
word of thanks—well, the age is too pushful 
for gratitude, unless something is to come 
of it. 

The little chair looked very odd squatting 
out there by itself in front of all the other odds 
and ends of distressed household gods, mostly 
in such a state of dishevelment and disrepair 
as, to the ordinary eye, precluded any faintest 
hope of their ever attaining to the dignity of 
a sale. But the neighbourhood was a poor 
one, and not above rectifying the defects in 
its own household economies from next 
door’s misfortunes if it got them a bargain 
and happened to have the necessary pence, 
and on the whole Mr. Gosling did such a 
good business that he was generally—at this 
end of the business—in a state of high good 
humour. At the other end, when he was 
distraining and levying and so on—well, 


perhaps it was hardly to be expected 
Vol. xxi.—70. 
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such times folks should fail to 
appreciate the humorous points of his 
character. Possibly the weight of the law 
at his back exerted a restraining influence, 
and perhaps the occasions of his visits were 
not such as to excite any great amount of 
hilarity in the households he attended. 

The little chair looked exceedingly for- 
lorn squatting there, with its empty arms 
akimbo and its most abnormal rockers, which 
stretched out fore and aft full 3ft. each way, 
and were grotesquely out of all proportion to 
its size. It was so palpably only half there : 
so plaintive and bereaved for lack of an 
occupant, so incongruous standing at ease 
when lively, hard work was its evident and 
accustomed portion. It looked something 
like an aged clown doing a comic split in the 
middle of the road, and sorely grieved at 
finding no notice taken of his efforts. 

It really seemed to feel its position acutely, 
to say nothing of the snow that had begun 
to fall on it. Its little rounded arms seemed 
half-raised in appeal to the passers-by, and 
half-folded in stern self-control in face of 
undeserved misfortune. Something of this 
had penetrated by degrees to the humorous 
cell of Mr. Gosling’s brain. He looked at 
it a good many times with his head on one 
side, as if trying.to make out what it was 
wanting. Then he went thoughtfully inside 
among the bedsteads and tables and mat- 
tresses, and folded up a sale poster lengthways, 
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and inscribed on it with a piece of charcoal : 
“ Take me ’ome and make me ’appy!” and 
stuck it dandling in the little chair’s arms. 

That expressed the little chair’s wishes so 
exactly that he laughed quite pleased with 
himself. And, when they had time to read 
it and to look at the little chair, some of the 
passers-by laughed, and some only smiled, 
and some went thoughtfully on their way with 
tightened lips. Perhaps some of them had 
memories of their own, and perhaps some 
had imaginations, and it is quite possible 
that some had hearts, and beyond doubt 
most of them had children, heaps of children 
—all of which are very good things in their 
way. Possible, too, seeing the neighbour- 
hood, that some of them had troubles of 
their own, and were not wholly without 
fears of seeing their own penates posturing 
sooner or later on the pavement outside Mr. 
Gosling’s shop. 

“ Rum-lookin’ little joker, Mr. Gosling,” 
said the butcher’s assistant from 
next door, strolling round with 
his hands under his blue apron. am 

“ Wants a babby in it to make 
it ’appy,” said Mrs. Pippin, the 






































greengrocer’s wife 
from next door the 
other way, looking P 
at the little chair %¢ 


with one eye, while 
she kept the other 
on the lavishly dis- — 
played temptations : 
outside her own 
shop. “ What’s the 
figure, Mr.Gosling ?” 

“T’ll say five bob to you, 
Mrs. Pippin. Come now. 
Just suit one of your 
youngsters.” 

“Five bob!” said the 

lady, with an open-to-the- 
air-greengrocery sniff. ‘ 
“Think I’m the Dook o’ 
Bayswater? Say two-and-six, and if trade 
bucks up for Christmas I'll think about 
it. Five bob, indeed! Christmas ain’t what 
it used to was, and them rockers won't fit 
everybody’s house. It'll stick on your ’ands 
till it falls to pieces, and you'll be glad to 
sell it for firewood.” 

“ Dummed if I do,” said Mr. Gosling. 

That was what made it so different from 
all other chairs, its monstrous rockers com- 
pared with the size of the low, squat seat. It 
was, indeed, quite as much rocking-horse as 
chair, a cross between the two, with the great 
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advantage of there being no horse to tumble 
off, but only a low seat with a back and arms 
and a broad ledge for baby-feet to stamp on. 
And in the arms were holes for baby-fingers 
to poke into, but which were intended 
originally for a cross-bar to keep the small 
prisoner in strict confinement. 

It was very solidly made. None of your 
touch - a-spring - and- change -the-shape-and- 
perhaps-chop-up-the-baby affairs, but good 
solid oak and sunk-headed steel screws, and 
absolutely unchangeable from its original 
form—except in the imagination of its small 
proprietor for the time being. 

But, oh, the wide field that offered! On 
the face of it it was a canoe dashing furiously 
along with a howling pack of redskins behind, 
all feathers and paint and war-whoops. And 
your scalp crept about the back of your head 
as though there were spiders in it, as you 
dropped the useless paddle and seized your 
trusty rifle and knelt in the stern and 
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‘LL SAY FIVE BOB TO YOU, MRS. PIPPIN.” 


And, again, it was a sledge drawn by yapping, 
white, curly-tailed dogs, and the ice was 
cracking and yawning all round, and— 

Or, more soberly, it was a pantechnicon-van 
carrying the household furniture to a smaller 
house, a very small house, surely, since the 
total furniture amounted to no more than a 
couple of chairs and as many footstools, and 
some rolled-up door-mats and a few broken 
toys, but they needed a very great deal of 
arranging and re-arranging and most extra- 
ordinary care in their bestowal. And, again, 
it was a van carrying round Christmas ham- 
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pers—the same old footstools and door-mats. 
And at times it was a tramway-car going into 
a melancholy place called the City, from which 
one usually returned with a tired face and a 
sober shake of the head. Under brighter 
auspices, again, it was the guard’s van of a 
limited express, rushing away from fog and 
dismal bricks and mortar to the country. 

“ Now, then, take your seats, please! Ting- 
a-ling-a-ling. Right-away! Whee-e-e-e-e!” 
and the guard swings deftly in on one foot, 
and the glorious green country rushes past 
on either side, and the telegraph-poles go 
galloping back to London, in spite of the 
uncountable wires up above which squirm 
and twist themselves into tangles trying to 
haul them back by their bristly heads. 

Or, by a turn on to its side, it became a 
fort from which a properly served walking- 
stick could fire deadly volleys into crowding 
hostiles—Frenchmen, Russians, Indians— 
what not. Another turn, and it was a com- 
fortable wigwam or an army tent—comfort- 
able, that is, if you were very small and lay 
very flat on your stomach and wriggled out 
whenever you wanted to turn round. Oh, I 
tell you, it was a thing of endless possibilities, 
if only you happened to be four years old and 
blessed with a trifle of imagination and a 
mother who told you stories. 

Mrs. Pippin came round to look at it 
several times during the afternoon, and had 
about made up her mind to “go a buster” 
on it if Gosling would come down to two.and- 
six, and Pippin might grumble if he wanted 
to. Goodness knows she was used to that! 

when—the little Old Gentleman happened 
to come along the street, and that altered the 
whole aspect of affairs. 

He came slowly along, with his ebony 
stick striking solidly on the pavement at each 
second step as if he were testing it. He 
looked quietly and keenly about him as if he 
had an interest in the place. 

“H’mph!” said Mrs. Pippin to the 
butcher’s assistant, “might own the whole 
street by the way he looks at it.” 

And for once Mrs. Pippin had hit the 
bull’s-eye, for the Old Gentleman had just 
bought the street and several others alongside 
it, and now he’d come to have a look at it 
again, to see if it looked as promising a 
bargain as it did before he bought it. 

The little Old Gentleman saw the little 
rocker chair out of the corner of his eye 
without seeming to notice it at all. He had 
made a great deal of money in his time by 
doing that kind of thing. He had been 
thinking of quite different things till the 
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corner of his near-side eye lighted on the 
little chair. But then, before ever his eye 
had twinkled—it was a very stern, steady 
old eye, not at all given to twinkling, and it 
hadn’t twinkled for such a very long time 
now that it had almost forgotten how to. 
Well, the Old Gentleman’s eye was quite 
steady as he went on his way, but his 
thoughts had gone back suddenly thirty 
years, and then another thirty years farther 
back still, and he stopped in front of a 
canary and parrot shop to catch those 
slippery old thoughts before they went any 
farther. And the thoughts the little chair 
had put into his head were, some of them, 
the thoughts I have been trying to tell you. 
But not all of them. Some of them belonged 
to someone else. 

“Nice ganary do-day, sir?” said the owner 
of the window he was supposed to be 
admiring. “Evvery bird guarandeed do 
zing. Parrods in gread varyty. Goggadoos 
—ach, zo!” as the little Old Gentleman 
turned and walked slowly back the way he 
had come. 

Fortunately Mrs. Pippin’s attention had 
been distracted by the necessity of carefully 
weighing out a pound of chestnuts with the 
light weight, for an old lady who was waiting 
for a tram, and did not belong to the 
neighbourhood, and so was lawful, or at all 
events not likely to be retaliatory, prey. 

The Old Gentleman banged his heavy stick 
on the pavement, and Mr. Gosling came out 
from the intricacies of his stronghold. 

“That dog-kennel—how much ?” said the 
Old Gentleman. 

Mr. Gosling sized him up in a moment. 

“ Three - and - six. Good sound kennel. 
Well made - 

“ Bottom’s broken,” said the Old Gentle- 
man. “ That table?” 

“ Five shillings. Capital table. 
solid as——” 

‘Top’s warped. What’s that ?—Rocking- 
horse?” and he pointed his black stick at the 
little chair as if he would run it through. 

“It’s meant for a chair,” said Gosling ; 
“but you can use it for a rocking-horse if 
you wants to. Solid oak. Carry you right 
enough, sir.” 

“How much ?” 

“‘Seven-and-six. Fine bit of work that. 
Wasn’t never made for twice the money, I bet.” 

“Rubbish. Say halfacrown.” He had 
made a great deal more money by never 
giving what was asked for a thing until he 
was quite sure he couldn’t get it for less, and 
that had not happened very often. 
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“Oh, come!” said Gosling. “ Half a 
crown! It’s not like a gimcrack thing, this. 
Built to order. Solid oak, and well up to 
your weight, sir,” and he gave the little chair 
a Canter on the pavement to show its paces. 

“ Half a crown !” said the 
Old Gentleman. 

“ Make it five bob, and 
we'll call it square,” said 
Gosling. 

“ Half a crown!” 

“Split it and say four 
shillings.” 

“ Half a crown!” 

“Oh, well, dum it! Take 
it, and sit in it if you want 
to,” said Gosling, who had 
never hoped to get more for 
it, for, as Mrs. Pippin had 
said, it wasn’t everybody’s 
chair with those rockers. 

“Right!” said the Old 
Gentleman. “Now I want 
you totell me where 
it came from !” 

“ Ah!” said Gos- TS 
ling, with sarcasm. Se 
“] thought you’d Ss . 
be wanting some- 
thing for nothing - 
next. Like the dog- 
kennel and the table thrown in?” 

“That’s for the chair,” said the 
Old Gentleman, laying half a crown 
in its seat, “and that’s for the in- 
formation,” and he laid another 
half-crown alongside the first. 

“ Ah,” said Gosling, “now we're talkin’. 
But we don’t ushally tell, you know.” 

“T know. But I havea reason. Do you 
happen to know who this property—your 
shop, for instance, and all the rest—belongs 
to?” 


“No, I don’t. It was sold a day or two 


ago.” 
“Quite so. Well, I bought it!” 
“Oh! Beg pardon, sir. Of course I 


” 





couldn’t know, ye see 

“Now, tell me, 
from ?” 

“Just round the corner. 
Street. “On’y come in this morning. 
of Bargrave.” 

“ Death ?” said the little Old Gentleman. 

“Rent,” said Gosling. “I wouldn’t ha’ 
taken it myself. There was a little kid there 
howled mortal at seeing it go. "Minded me 
o’ that picture of the ‘ Pet Lamb’—you know 
the one I mean, sir. But Mr. Bloard, he’s 


where did this come 
No. 25, Beeton 
Name 
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the agent; he come down himself, and he 
says, ‘Do your duty, Gosling,’ and of course 
I'd no hoption. But it went against the 
grain, I can tell you, sir.” 
“Can you find me someone to carry it?” 
“ Ji-i-i-m!” shouted 
Mr. Gosling, and 
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SAID THE OLD GENTLEMAN.” 


Gosling Junior emerged from the inner cave 
composed of bedsteads and mattresses, with 
a faint odour of surreptitious smoke about 
him. “Take this for the gentleman, and 
carry it careful,” and Jim settled his cap 
comfortably on his head and hoisted the 
little chair on top of it, after the manner of 
a Red Indian making a portage, and fol- 
lowed the little Old Gentleman down the 
street. 

“No. 25, Beeton Street,” said the Old 
Gentleman. “ You know it?” 

“ Yussir !” 

They reached No. 25, and the Old Gentle- 
man knocked at the door. 

It was opened by a young woman who 
carried a baby, and a small boy of four or 
thereabouts pushed his head round her 
skirts to see who it was. His eye fell in- 
stantly on the little chair, and he gave a 
triumphant shout, “’At’s my own Charry.” 
The mother’s eyes had gone past the Old 
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Gentleman and were fixed on the chair, too. 
The Old Gentleman looked at her for a 
moment, and then his eyes settled on the 
small boy. The baby tried to poke out its 
mother’s eye. So they were all at cross 
purposes, except Jim Gosling, who regarded 
them all stolidly, and wondered if it would 
be two pennies or three. 

The young mother was very white, but her 





“HE FOLLOWED THE LITTLE OLD 
GENTLEMAN DOWN THE STREET.” 


face was sweet and refined, and both she and 
the children were clean and neat, and very 
shabbily dressed. 

“You are Mrs. Bargrave ?” asked the 
Old Gentleman. 

“Yes,” and she looked a little frightened, 
as though similar summonses to the door 
and similar questions had not resulted in 
any addition to her peace of mind. 

“T believe this chair belongs to you ?” 

“At’s my own Charry,” said the small boy 
again. 

“Ah!” said the Old Gentleman. “I 
thought someone would be missing it. May 
I bring it in? I’m your landlord, Mrs. Bar- 
grave, though I only became so two days ago, 
and I don’t know much about the property 
yet.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” she said, drawing 
back into the passage to make room for the 
chair, with a great air of relief. ‘“ My little 
boy has been missing it very much vi 

The Old Gentleman gave a hand with it, 
and the small boy clutched its arm affection- 
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ately as soon as it touched ground, and Jim 
Gosling went away very quickly, and did not 
even stop to whistle till he got round the 
corner, because it was a shilling, and he was 
afraid the Old Gentleman had made a 
mistake and might find it out. 

“Perhaps you would not mind my sitting 
down for a minute ?” said the Old Gentleman. 
“I have walked more than I usually do. 
The man had no right to take that chair. I 
shall tell him so.” 

“It did seem 
rather hard,” said 
little Mrs. Bar- 
grave. They were 
sitting in the front 
room, where the 
gaps in the furni- 
ture, caused by the 
| Sy oa Bloard - Gosling 

eee raid, had been 
made up from the 
kitchen. “The 
rent was behind. 
y- But really we could 
‘not help it.” 

“Husband in 
work ?” asked the 
Old Gentleman. 

“No. He’s doing 
his best to find a 
place again, but it’s 
heartbreaking work. He had 
a situation, but he had an ill- 
ness, and when he got better his 
place had been filled, and—and ,” and the 
poor little woman broke down. “ Of course, 
they could not keep the place for him. He 
was away over three months. But he’d been 
there three years, and we did hope they 
would find him something to do g 

“Times have been bad, I know,” said the 
Old Gentleman, “but maybe they'll get 
better. When things have got to the worst 
they generally begin to look up.” 

“Yes?” she said, wearily, as if she had 
never in her life had any experience of things 
looking up. 

“And have you no friends who might 
help for a time ?” 

She shook her head. “I have none— 
none that I could ask. My husband’s people 
are well off, but he—he quarrelled with 
them.” 

“ Ah! That is such a pity, and one sees so 
much of it.” 

“Tt wasn’t his fault,” she began, quickly. 
“Tf it was anybody’s it was mine.” 

“You didn’t get on with them ?” 
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“1 have never even seen any of them. It 
was about me they quarrelled, and it is that 
makes it so hard to bear. I feel as if I had 
ruined him.” 

“I’m sure he doesn’t think so.” 

“ But it’s true, all the same. I have some- 
times wished I had died a few months after 
we were married, then they would perhaps 
have made it up again and he would have 
gone home. But these things cannot interest 
you—you’ve made me talk as I’m not in the 
habit of talking.” 

“ Right-away!” sounded from the other 
side of the room, and the Old Gentleman 
smiled, as he had not smiled for a very long 
time, as the limited express rumbled away 
and the guard skipped deftly in on his toes. 

“T’m quite sure you’ve never wished that 
since that young man came,” he said. 

“No,” she said, 
gently, “not since 
Charley and baby 
came.” 

“What’s his 
name?” asked the 
old gentleman, 
looking at the baby. A477) 

“She’s a girl. 
Her name is Ur- 
sula,” and the old 
gentleman sneezed 
violently and had 
to use his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“When will your hus 
band be in?” he asked, 
when he recovered. 

“He may be any 
minute. He’s in the 
City answering some advertisements.” 

“What kind of work is he used to? 
Perhaps I 4 

“Oh, if you could!”—and she looked as 
if she would have gone on her knees to him 
if he hadn’t stopped her. “ We would bless 
you all our lives. He will do anything you 
can give him. It was book-keeping he was 
at before. You see, he had never done any- 
thing before we were married. He never 
expected to have to do anything, and so 4 

“ And so when the old curmudgeon threw 
him out and he had to earn his living he 
didn’t know how to set about it?” 

“He found it very difficult, but he is so 
brave and patient. If people would only give 





him a trial they couldn’t help liking him and 
he’d get on.” 

“The trouble is there are always more 
people than there are places.” 
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“Yes, we’re finding that out,” she said, 
drearily. 

“And you? Can’t you help in any way ?” 

“T was a governess,” she said, “ till Charles 
came. Oh, if I’d known——” 

“If you'd known what it would lead to 
you’d never have married him?” 

“T would never have let him marry me. 
But I knew nothing about his people’s 
feelings in the matter. I could give lessons 
and teach music. But the children all go to 
Board School, and ”—with a wan little smile 
—‘no one round here can afford music 
lessons. I have done paintings, but they 
sell very slowly. I would do needlework if 
I could get it. I would do anything to 
help. I do 
all the house- 
work and 
cooking. We 
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—if Charles could find a place at two 
pounds a week—-—” She stopped and 
thought perhaps she should not have said 
that. The Old Gentleman might have been 
willing to give him more. 

“Yes? Two pounds a week.” 

“We can live very comfortably on two 
pounds a week. You see, I was brought up 
to make a very little goa long way. My father 
was a Nonconformist minister in the country. 
He had eight children and £100 a year——” 

“Good heavens!” said the Old Gentle- 
man. “And they all died but you ?” 

“Oh, no! One of my brothers is a 
minister, too, but he has a young family of 
his own and none too much to keep them 
on. Two others are missionaries—one in 
India and one in China. One of my sisters 
is in India, too, and one is an hospital nurse. 
The other two died.” 














THE CHARRY CHAIR. 


“ And your father did all that on £100 a 
year? He must have been a wonderful 
man.” 

“He was a dear old man. We did it 
among us. I was the youngest, and my 
mother died when I was five.” 

“ You’ve not had a very pleasant life of it, 
then ?” 

“Oh, yes ; things have been difficult since 
Charley was ill, but there are always com- 
pensations ”—-as Baby Ursula clawed at her 
nose and said “ Goo !”—“ and we-shall be 
all right again as soon as he gets work.” 

Then there came a knock on the outer 
door, and Mrs. Bargrave jumped up with a 
touch of colour in her pale face and a smile 
on it. 

“ That’s Charley, now,” she said, and left 
the room. 

“Oh, Charley!” she whispered, as her 
husband came into the hall-way and 
kissed her cheek and the baby’s 
nose in one operation. “ The land- 
lord is here : 

And Bargrave said 
under his breath and 
his face tightened up. 

“ And he’s going to 
give you a place, and 
he’s brought back 
Charley’s Charry, and 
Come in here 
at once,” and she went Hy 
before him into the y 
room. 

“ Farver!” shrieked 
Charles the Second — 
Third in reality —as 
soon as he caught 
sight of him, “ here’s 
Charry !” 

But Charles the 
Second was looking at 
Charles the First stand- 
ing with his back to 
the empty fireplace, and as soon as he caught 
sight of Azim he stopped in the doorway and 
said “ Father!” and then he suddenly reeled 
and would have fallen if the Old Gentleman 

-Charles the First—had not jumped and 
caught him and let him down gently into a 
chair, while Mary Bargrave, the innocent 
cause of all the trouble, stood and gazed 
wildly at them, and Baby Ursula made play 
with her hair. 

For, you see, Charles the Second had had 
nothing to eat since he left home in the 
morning, and then only a cup of tea and 
some bread and so-called butter. And his 





something 
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faring for many days had not been much 
better, and he was run down. 

He had tramped the City mud all day 
from one refusal to another, till he had 
envied the very ’bus-conductors their posts. 
Then he had walked all the way home to 
Beeton Street,- past the dreary, third-rate 
shops with their tawdry attempts at Christ- 
mas decoration, and even their poor attempts 
at Christmas keeping mocked him and flung 
his poverty in his teeth. Till at last, in the 
bitterness of his soul, he had pondered dark 
things, and had almost got the length of 
convincing himself that a man sunk so low 
would be justified in buying a handful of 
charcoal and making a quiet exit in the com- 
pany of his wife and children, since he could 
not maintain them. 

Truly a man’s heart is on the ground when 
he gets to that, and perhaps bodily weakness 






“HE LET HIM DOWN GENTLY INTO A CHAIR.” 


had as much to do with it as anything else in 
the case of Charles the Second. Old Charles 
Bargrave’s heart smote him as he looked 
down at the thin, worn face and the hollowed 
eyes. 

The world said it was a very tough old 
heart, and I am bound to say they generally 
had good reason. But that sudden meeting 
with little Charley’s “ Charry,” which was an 
exact copy of the one he remembered so well 
playing with when he was a lonely little 
fellow sixty-odd years ago, and which his 
own little lad had played with in his turn— 
the sight of it standing there all forlorn on 
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the greasy pavement, with the snow falling 
on it, had struck a blow on his heart which 
it was not too tough to feel. He had seen 
himself playing all over his own old “ Charry” 
—which was an old family name for the 
contrivance—and he had seen his boy 
playing with it, and a sudden longing took 
possession of the tough old soul to see what 
kind of a little lad played with this one. He 
had a feeling down inside him that he would 
know that little lad, and he did, the moment 
he set eyes on him. 

When Charles the Second came to himself 
he found four pairs of eyes fixed upon him. 
One pair, old and dimmed with years and 
something else at the moment, though they 
were keen enough as a rule, regarded him 
with a look which he had not seen in them 
for a very long time—not since he was a 
little boy, he vaguely thought. Two of the 
other pairs were full of love and distress at 
this sudden collapse of the backbone of the 
family. The fourth pair thought it was a 
new kind of game, and jigged and danced 
and goo-gooed in the arms of her otherwise 
occupied mother, in a way that threatened 
a sudden descent to the floor. 

Charles sat up and looked back at the 
Old Gentleman. 

The Old Gentleman held out his hand, 
and there was a look in his face that would 
have astonished some people. 

Charles gripped the hand warmly. 
good to feel it once more. 

“ How did you find us?” he asked. 

.“ 1 saw the old Charry outside a shop and 
followed it up. What is your name, my 
dear?” he asked Mrs. Bargrave, who stood 
by with a look of distraught wonder all about 
her. “I think I know everything but that.” 

“ Mary,” she said. 

“ Then, Mary, dear, how long would it take 
you to pack your boxes if I hold—Ursula ?” 
It was his dead wife’s name. It was very 
sweet to have it on his lips once more toa 
living Ursula. 

“Pack?” said Mrs. Bargrave, staring at 
him. 

“Yes, my dear, pack! There is a large 
house in Park Crescent, which has been very 
lonely for many years past. Please God, it 


It was 
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Give me— 
Ursula, and do you and Charley run away 
and pack, and we shall be home in time for 


will never be lonely again ! 


dinner yet.” And they were. 

Mr. Gosling has not quite got over it yet. 
For the cab, with their few small boxes on 
top, and Charley’s Charry on top of them, 
stopped outside his door, and he recognised 
the Charry at once, but thought it was 
another of the same kind. 

“ Well, I swan,” he was saying. “Them 
things must be coming in. If I'd ha’ 
knowed r 

Then the little Old Gentleman put his head 
out of the cab and called, sharply, “‘ Gosling!” 
and Gosling recognised Aim as quickly as he 
had recognised the Charry. 

** Merry Christmas, Gosling !” said the Old 
Gentleman, and Gosling stood staring at the 
coin in his hand and then at the retreating 
cab, and then said, with much fervour, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m dummed !” 

Charles the Third flatly refused to leave 
25, Beeton Street, without his Charry. He 
had been widowed and orphaned of it once 
already, and he was not going to run any 
more risks. 

“Of course Charry goes,” said the Old 
Gentleman. “Its father’s waiting for it at 
home. He'll be uncommonly glad to see it,” 
and little Charley’s eyes were very wide all 
the way, and the very first words he said 
when he went into the big house in Park 
Crescent were, “Please show me Charry’s 
far-ver.”. And the old original Charry, in 
which Charles the First and Charles the 
Second had fled from the Redskins and 
Polar bears, and spread death and destruc- 
tion with walking-sticks, was disinterred from 
the dust of thirty years in the lumber-room, 
and brought down to make the acquaintance 
of the son he had never seen. And Charles 
the Third, after a minute comparison of the 
two, patted his own Charry on the back, and 
said, “I like my own Charry better than his 
far-ver.” 

“Quite right, my boy,” said the Old 
Gentleman. “You stick to your old 
friends.” 

And the big house in Park Crescent was 
never lonely any more. 














The Government Laboratory. 


By JoHN MILLS. 
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N the north side of that chief 
artery of London—the Strand 
—immediately behind the new 
Bankruptcy section of the Law 
Courts, and approached by 
Clement’s Inn Passage, there 





is a rather extensive building of red brick 
which possesses, externally, no architectural 
features of a character likely to arrest the 
passing pedestrian. An 


attention of the 
officer in blue, 
who acts as guar- 
dian of the place 
behind the swing- 
ing doors at the 
entrance, affords 
a somewhat un- 
certain clue, per- 
haps, to the fact 
that the structure 
is a department 
of the Public 
Service. If you 
can manage to 
get past this 
sentry you find 
yourself in a lofty 
corridor with 
tessellated floor 
extending almost 
the full length of 
the building, but 
still nothing to 
be seen except 
doors right and 
left, and flights 
of stairs at each 
end, in both cases 
leading into the 
basement below 
and to the floors above. At uncertain intervals, 
however, you may hear the dull slam of doors 
in the distance, followed by the sound of 
active feet on the unyielding pavement, or 
one of the doors near you may open any time 
when unexpected and thus afford a glimpse 
of what is going on within—a man, perchance, 
decanting a liquid or washing a precipitate, 
or maybe with his cheeks distended operat- 
ing the blow-pipe. It is the Government 
Laboratory. 

A highly trained staff of chemists is here 
constantly kept busy in every imaginable 
form of chemical manipulation. Pass along 
the corridor and peep into the rooms on 


either side: it is laboratory ‘after laboratory 
Vol, xxi.—71. 











THE COLD STORE-ROOM, CONTAINING BOTTLES OF ARSENICAL BEER, ETC., 
READY FOR ANALYSIS. 


all the way round, except, of course, the 
private rooms of the principal and his deputy. 
Descending the stairs into the basement, 
there again one enters a long corridor, 
immediately under the first, with laboratories 
on one side and store-rooms on the other. 
Ascending to the first floor, the visitor 
finds the corridor here abruptly terminated, 
or rather closed, by large swing doors with 
glass panels, through which thirty or so young 
chemists can be 
seen engaged in 
analytical work : 
this is the main 
laboratory, a 
large, well-lighted 
room about soft. 
square, and 
covered in with 
a lofty lantern 
roof; entered 
from thecorridor, 
outside the glass 
doors at each end 
of this principal 
room, are more 
laboratories, and 
stairs lead up- 
wards to yet 
another floor, 
where chemists, 
secluded in spe- 
cialized depart- 
ments, exercise 
their scientific 
skill in the inter- 
ests of the State. 

The building 
is, as nearly as 
human skill can 
make it, fireproof. The interior walls of 
all the laboratories and corridors are lined 
with highly-glazed white bricks, with a dado 
of similar bricks of blue, yellow, and reddish- 
brown colour, finished by a row with scroll 
pattern. The floors, except in the corridors 
and a few other places, are of pitch-pine 
parquetry. 

Its arterial and venous systems are tho- 
roughly differentiated—the water used in 
operations in the laboratory being delivered 
through separate channels to the drains, while 
the aqueous liquid used as water-jackets for 
the Gistillations is lifted by a force-pump into 
cisterns above the building, to be used over 
and over again. Water at a constant tem- 
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perature a few degrees above the freezing- 
point is supplied all the year round for 
condensing purposes in distilling operations. 
The refrigerating apparatus employed is in 
the basement, but outside the main building. 
Liquid carbonic acid is evaporated to cool 
brine, which in turn reduces the temperature 
of the tank containing water. This refrigera- 


tor is also used in making ice to supply the 
needs of the establishment and for maintain- 
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other branches of the Excise recognised the 
value of chemistry as an auxiliary, and Mr. 
Phillips found it expedient to devise methods 
for determining the original gravities of beer 
and other fermented liquors. 

More convenient premises were found for 
this branch of the public service in 1859 at 
Somerset House, right at the top of the 
west end of the building. Very early in the 
history of the laboratory other Government 
departments began to seek the aid 
of Mr. Phillips, the Stores Depart- 
ment of the India Office being one 
of the first, with its frequent dis- 
patches of large quantities of all 
kinds of supplies for the use of the 
railways, telegraphs, and other public 
works in India, as well as much food 
and medical stores for the troops. 
To assist in controlling the quality 
of these articles it was arranged that 
samples from all tenders and sup- 
plies sent in by contractors should 
be systematically examined by the 
Inland Revenue chemical staff. 

From a couple of rooms at Somer- 
set House the laboratories gradually 
extended till more than twenty rooms 
were occupied, and the number of 
samples analyzed increased from 
9,055 in 1867 to 39,224 in 1887, 
and in 1897 the enormous aggregate 
of 64,664. Professor Thorpe, soon 
after his appointment as principal 
chemist, came to the conclusion that 
new laboratories in a building spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose 
would be much more satisfactory 
than any further extension of the 
old premises. The Treasury agreed 
to his proposals, and the present 








THE REFRIGERATOR FOR COOLING WATER THROUGHOUT THE 


ing a low temperature in a specially con- 
structed refrigerating chamber adjoining the 
main laboratory containing “work to be 
done ”-—-samples of beer, worts, and other 
perishable articles which would suffer by 
exposure to changes in the temperature of 
the outside atmosphere. 

Although the Government Laboratory is 
at the present time an imposing institution 
and the most perfect of its kind, the day of 
small things is not long past. Some fifty 
years ago the late George Phillips began 
the work in one or two small rooms at 
Arundel Street, Strand, when the Excise 
Department intrusted him with the duty 
Soon 


of detecting adulteration in tobacco. 





Government Laboratory, opened in 
1897, was constructed in accordance 
with his designs, and embodies all the recent 
improvements and appliances calculated to 
facilitate every branch of analytical chemistry. 

The recent epidemic of arsenical poison- 
ing attributed to beer caused a thrilling 
sensation throughout the country. At the 
time I visited the Government Laboratory 
this grave subject was under the considera- 
tion of one section of the department, and 
many samples of the condemned or suspected 
beverage were under examination. I was 
permitted to look at the arsenic extracted 
from beer which had been submitted to the 
most searching chemical analysis. There 
the poisonous element was in the form of 
sulphide, a bright yellow powder, pleasing 
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to the eye and very much in evidence, but 
how terrible a scourge is sufficiently attested 
by the published figures. I also saw the 
naked arsenic itself in the form of a black, 
lustrous mirror which had been deposited 
inside a glass tube in the process known as 
Marsh’s test ; by means of this test the most 
minute traces of arsenic can be detected. 

In 1899 many letters appeared in the 
Times on yew-tree poisoning—a question of 
considerable importance to the agricultural 
community, as, until we have ascertained the 
exact nature of the poison, we are not likely 
tofind the remedy. 
Although the poi- 
sonous _ principle 
contained in the 
yew is at present 
unknown, there 
are numerous 
cases on record 
of death resulting 
not only in cattle, 
but human beings, 
from eating the 
leaves and berries 
of this tree. Gil- 
bert White, in his 
antiquities of Sel- 
borne, says: “ The 
twigs and leaves 
of yew, though 
eaten in small 
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tain death—and that in a 
few minutes — to horses 
and cows.” A singular fact 
bearing on this subject is 
related on the authority of 
old Scottish history “that 
the northern part of Ire- 
land was so much infested 
by yew trees that a great 
emigration of Irish took 
place in consequence, who, 
with their families and 
cattle, went over to Scot- 
land, these yew trees every- 
where destroying _ their 
cattle in Ireland.” 
The ancients held that 
wine kept in yew vessels 
was poisonous, and it is a 
curious fact that the tree is 
avoided by insects. Many 
recent cases of yew-tree poi- 
soning have been brought 
to light, general absence 
of knowledge by medical 
practitioners on the subject commented on, 
and the question raised"whether this phase 
of poisoning is rot one on which, to a great 
extent, ascertained scientific “facts” so called 
are at fault. I had forgotten all about these 
interesting letters until my visit to the Govern- 
ment Laboratory resurrected the whole affair. 
‘Though dead to the public these many 
months the yew-tree question has found a 
domicile in the Research Department of 
this institution, and the peisonous principle 
is under careful investigation by the chief 
chemist. - 
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Some years since a great agitation was set 
on foot about lead-poisoning in the Potteries, 
and in 1893 the Home Office clearly estab- 
lished the fact that lead-poisoning prevailed 
extensively. Professor Thorpe, the Govern- 
ment chemist, was engaged in a Royal Com- 
mission, and instituted experiments in the 
Government Laboratory to ascertain how far 
the danger may be diminished by substi- 
tuting for the “white lead” ordinarily used 
some less soluble compound of lead. By 
far the greater portion of the domestic and 
sanitary ware and china, glazed bricks, wall 
and hearth tiles, door-knobs, finger-plates, 
fittings for electric-light installations, and 
countless other articles are glazed with 
materials containing compounds of lead. 

The potters are now required by the 
Home Secretary to abandon the use of raw 
lead. The “fritts” used are examined as 
regards their solubility at the Government 
Laboratory. Our illustration shows the appa- 
ratus used by Professor Thorpe in ascertain- 
ing the amount of lead extracted from 
“fritts” and “glazes” by means of dilute 





acids, comparable as regards their action with 
that-of the gastric juice and the animal 
solvents. 

Last year the India Office referred to the 
Government chemist the subject of the use 
of artificial or synthesized indigo as compared 
with the natural product, the growth and 
preparation of which is so important an 
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MOTOR ROCKER USED IN EXTRACTING LEAD FROM FRITTS AND GLAZES. 
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Indian industry. This arose out of a public 
discussion in the Press about the way in which 
the indigo industry in Bengal was threatened 
in consequence of the manufacture of indigo 
artificially in Germany. When we consider 
that this industry is worth about 4 4,000,000 
annually to the Indian planters, and the 
Germans are on the way to slay the ancient 
industry by making indigo in the chemical 
laboratory, it will be seen that the stake to be 
played for is a heavy one. 

In this way the principal chemist of the 
Government Laboratory is called upon from 
time to time to confront any analytical 
problem which may arise for the benefit of 
the whole or a part of His Majesty’s subjects. 
He has to steer this dry-land ship, manned 
by a crew of a hundred hands or so, and, 
like the captain of a battleship, must depend 
on his own resources in every emergency. If 
an entirely new problem arises he may have 
to play the part of engineer, architect, and 
chemist, all rolled into one—construct his 
own apparatus, invent mechanical auxiliaries, 
and sketch out plans of attack and defence, 
for chemical work 

especially in the 
unexplored region 
—is not by any 
means free from 
danger. 

The scope of 
the Government 
Laboratory has 
widened from year 
to year until at the 
present day nearly 
all Departments 
seek the assist- 
ance of the prin- 
cipal chemist in 
controlling — their 
contract supplies 
—the Admiralty, 
Board of Agricul- 
ture, Board of 
Trade, Colonial 
Office, Commis- 
sicners of Works 
(London and 
Dublin), Home 
Office, India Office, Local Government Board, 
Post Office, Stationery Office, Trinity House, 
and the War Office may be instanced. The 
regular work of the institution may be roughly 
divided into four distinct departments: (1) 
the main laboratory, wholly reserved for 
the analysis of alcoholic products — beer, 
wines, tinctures, rum, brandy, etc. ; (2) the 
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tobacco-rooms, fitted with appliances for the 
examination of manufactured and the. so- 
called “ offal” tobacco, for the determifation 
of fraudulent or improper admixtureg; (3) 
the Board of Agriculture Department, Where 
all cases of disputed analyses of fertilizers, 
etc., are referred here, and on which the 
decision of the principal chemist is final ; 
(4) the Crown contracts laboratories, in 
which all manner of substances may from 
time to time be examined, from the gilt 








THE MAIN LABORATORY : 


buttons and gold lace on the uniforms of 
our naval and military grandees to the steel 
rails of a railway. 

The main laboratory presents a scene of 
extreme activity, and one is almost bewildered 
by the variety of operations in which the 
many chemists are engaged. There is a 
profuse distribution of bottles of all kinds of 
alcoholic drinks, tinctures, etc., on the top 
shelves of the benches—the work set out for 
the day. The operation of kicking out the 
carbonic acid from beer is performed by a 
sort of electric screw revolved rapidly in the 
liquid. An abundance of froth rises to the 
surface, and, as the bubbles break, carbonic 
acid escapes. A measured quantity of the 
beer is then weighed for the purpose of 
determining its specific gravity, and it is then 
transferred to a still, by which means the 
alcohol, under the influence of heat, distils 
over into a receiver. In this way a distillate 
is obtained richer in alcohol than the original 
beer, and the distillate, when weighed in the 
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balance, indicates a different specific gravity, 
which enables the chemist to compute. the 
percentage of alcohol in the sample of beer 
under examination. 

The number of analyses and examinations 
made in the Excise branch last year amounted 
to 68,287. Seven thousand five hundred 


and two samples of wort in various stages of 
fermentation had been examined to check 
the declaration of gravity made by the 
brewer. 


Two thousand three hundred and 








TESTING ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, BOTANIC BEERS, TINCTURES, ETC. 


eighty-six samples of finished beer, taken 
from 1,223 publicans, were analyzed, and 
319, Or 13 per cent., of the samples were 
found to have been diluted with water or 
otherwise adulterated. The practice of 
diluting beer by publicans is almost entirely 


confined to London! Beer of a heavy 
brew has always been regarded as the 
typical drink of all Englishmen. John 


Bull is looked upon by foreigners as a 
man of little polish, few manners, and much 
beer and beef. Large numbers of per- 
sons confine themselves mainly to alcoholic 
liquors, and others imagine that their physical 
salvation lies in their taking no hot drinks, 
while another school of faddists tell us that 
the food we eat contains all the moisture 
that the body requires, and that liquids are 
a source of weakness. 

Originally the Government Laboratory was 
established for the purpose of assisting the 
authorities in collecting and protecting the 
revenue derived from excisable and dutiable 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS LABORATORY—GENERAL VIEW. 


articles. How effectively this has been 
realized is clearly seen in the results which 
attended the change in the method of testing 
imported spirits in 1881. Previous to that 
date the practice was to assess the duty 
solely by means of the hydrometer, a method 
which fails to indicate the true percentage of 
spirits in most cases when colouring or 
sweetening matter is present ; by substituting 
the method of testing by distillation a saving 
of about £180,000 was effected in the 
Customs’ revenue. 

As long as spirits are in bond they are 
duty free, but on being taken out a heavy 
duty becomes leviable. A certain quantity 
of the spirits becomes absorbed in the wood 
of the casks, and this amount is practically 
duty free. It has been found, however, that 
traders know a process by means of which 
they can extract the spirit from the wood. 
By soaking in water two or three gallons in 
some instances may be obtained from a large 
cask. This process of extracting spirits from 
casks is known as “grogging.” In the year 
ended 31st March, 1goo, legal proceedings 
were taken against seven persons for the un- 
lawful exercise of this gentle art of grogging. 

About a thousand samples of herb, ginger, 
and botanic beers were analyzed last year to 
ascertain if the proof spirit present was within 
the legal limit of 2 per cent. One-fourth 
exceeded the limit; nineteen samples con- 
tained 4 per cent., and the highest reached as 
much asy7°6 per cent.! While, however, the 


interests of the people at large are jealously 
guarded by our official chemists, the small 
vendor sometimes finds 


himself in an un- 


enviable position ; indeed, it is an easy matter 
for a salesman realizing a profit of three or 
four pounds a year on an article to find him- 
4elf called upon to pay a fine of three times 
that amount for an offence which, in some 
cases, can hardly be regarded as premeditated. 

The tobacco laboratory is provided with 
special drying ovens for expelling water from 
the fragrant weed, and so, by the diminution in 
weight, estimating the moisture comained in 
it. The drying ovens, three in number, are 
placed on the wall one above the other, and 
steam for heating them is generated in a 
special boiler standing close by. For car 
bonizing the tobacco and so ascertaining the 
solid matter in it a special furnace is em- 
ployed. The flame can be regulated so as 
to play uniformly over the under surface of 
the platinum dishes containing the tobacco, 
which are supported on a light wrought-iron 
nickel-plated grid. The furnace is capable 
of holding forty dishes at one time and so 
treating as many samples simultaneously. 
The incineration of the samples is completed 
in three muffle-furnaces, of special design, 
heated by gas. Ninety-five samples of tobacco 
taken from manufacturers and dealers were 
analyzed last year for adulteration generally, 
and twenty of them were found to be 
adulterated with liquorice or glycerine. All 
the adulterated samples were apparently 
either smuggled cake cavendish or cut 
tobacco which bore no label to show it had 
paid the proper rate of duty. 

Under the old moisture limit there were 
allowed thirty-five parts water and _ sixty-five 
parts tobacco, but under the new regulations 
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only thirty parts of moisture are allowed to 
seventy parts of tobacco. The 30 per cent. 
includes the natural moisture of the leaf, 
which varies from 13 to 17 per cent., and, as 
it is difficult to manufacture tobacco so that 
the manufactured article 
shall contain in every part 
of a pound exactly thirty 
parts of water, manufac- 
turers allow a margin vary- 
ing from 2 to 3 per cent. 
in working. Tobacco now 


sold contains more real 
tobacco and less water 
than formerly. There is 


probably no country in the 
world where the smoker 
obtains such pure tobacco 
as in Great Britain, be- 
cause of the strictness of 
the Excise laws. 

In the analysis of food- 
stuffs the object aimed at 
is protection against fraud 
in, for example, the sale of 
margarine under the name 
of butter. Margarine may 
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be a wholesome and palatable form 
of food for those who can only 
afford to pay a moderate price and 
who are not given to inquire too 
curiously whether they are con- 
suming animal fats ingeniously 
manipulated or the products of 
legitimate dairy produce. The ordi- 
nary farmer makes real butter, and 
he has to confront the competition 
of the manufacturer of what looks 
like butter, and is sold as such, 
hough it is quite a different thing 
—an artificial product which may 
deceive the eye and even the taste. 
The colouring of margarine is not 
done to affect the taste, but to im- 
part to it the appearance of butter. 
The number of samples examined 
in connection with the Board of 
Agriculture during the last year was 
1,745. One thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-three samples of 
imported butter were examined. A 
large number of butters contained 
boric preservative, and were arti- 
ficially coloured. As usual, it was 
found that the use of boric acid is 
most prevalent in France, Belgium, 
and Australia, and is very cominon 
also in Holland. ‘The most fre- 
quent colouring-matter is annatto, 
but the use of coal-tar yellow appears to be 
on the increase, and is especially prevalent in 
Holland, the United States, and Australia. 
One hundred and thirty-two samples of im- 
ported margarine were analyzed. The bulk 
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of the margarine imported comes from 
Holland, and it is usually made with cotton- 
seed oil, contains boric preservative, and is 
artificially coloured with a coal-tar yellow. 
Analyses of milk under the Food and Drugs 
Act most frequently indicate dilution with 
water, fat, and in rare cases the somewhat 
novel double charge of dilution with water 
and addition of starch. 

How can the analyst detect foreign matter 
in, say, butter? One method is by means 
of a specially constructed microscope. ‘The 
pure article, when melted and a ray of light 
passed through it, has a definite refractive 
angle for a given tempera- 
ture, and when foreign 
matter is present the re- 
fractive angle varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the 
substance added. Hence, 
a sample of butter is put in 
the instrument and melted 
by hot water from a conical 
vessel introduced into a 
jacket in the microscope 
by means of indiarubber 
tubing. The temperature 
is then registered by a ther- 
mometer, and the angle of 
refraction is read off on a 
graduated scale in the field 
of view. The proportion 
of butter fat may be de- 
duced by distillation of 
the “ volatile acids.” Then 
there are specimens of 
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butter, margarine, 
and so on kept in 
the laboratory of 
known composi- 
tion. So that any 
sample submitted 
for analysis may 
thus be con- 
fronted by several 
independent wit- 
nesses, so to 
speak, as to the 
purity or other- 
wise of the subject 
under examina- 
tion. 

Public attention 
has often been 
called to the dan- 
gers that may arise 
from the careless 
use of the more 
volatile descrip- 
tions of petroleum, commonly known as 
petroleum spirit. Not only is the vapour 
therefrom, which is given off at ordinary 
temperatures, capable of being easily ignited, 
but it also forms, when mixed with air, an 
explosive atmosphere. It is therefore neces- 
sary, in dealing with and handling the 
spirit, to take strict precautions by the 
employment of thoroughly sound and 
properly-closed vessels, and by avoiding the 
use of naked lights in dangerous proximity 
to prevent leakage of the spirit and the 
contact of any form of artificial light with the 
highly inflammable vapour which it is always 
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evolving. The oil allowed to be burnt in 
England must not “flash ”—that is, give off 
inflammable vapour in a closed vessel—at a 
temperature below roodeg. Fahr. It was 
not until 1859 that the use of petroleum 
for illuminating purposes commenced to 
be general. Prior to the introduction of 
these oils only animal and vegetable oils 
(excepting oil of turpentine, which 
was employed to some extent under 
the trade name “camphine”) had 
been used ; they possessed many of 
the qualities of tallow, and were 
capable of being burned with a small 
wick and with free exposure to the 
air. 

The petroleum oils, however, are 
of an entirely different nature, con- 
taining much more carbon and 
hydrogen than do the animal and 
vegetable oils, and are far more vola- 
tile and inflammable. They must be 
supplied in a regulated quantity to 
the flame and with a proper amount 
of air, or a smoky and objectionable 
lamp results. The enormous number 
of lamps which are now in use, and 
the necessity for fixing an arbitrary 
limit for the volatility and inflam- 
mability of the oil which may be 
used in them, and the conditions 
under which the oil may be stored, 
conveyed, and sold have given rise 
to much legislation. 

Legislation in this and other coun- 
tries is mainly based on what is 
known as the “flashing” point, 
which means the temperature at 

Vol. xxi.—72. 
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which the oil gives 
off an inflamma- 
ble vapour. This 
is, of course, lower 
than is shown by 
the fire test, ze., 
the temperature 
at which the oil 
itself will take fire. 
The Acts of 1862 
and 1868 in the 
United Kingdom 
included under 
the term “ petro- 
leum ” such oil as 
gave off an inflam- 
mable vapour at 
less than roodeg. 
Fahr. by what is 
known as theopen 
test—thatis, when 
warmed in a vessel exposed to the air ; but as 
this test was found to give varying results in 
different hands it was replaced in the Act of 
1879 by the closed cup, or Abel tester, in 
which the oil is warmed in a closed vessel 
and is only exposed to the air at the moment 
that the testing flame is applied. ‘The recent 
Petroleum Committee appointed by Parlia- 
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ment decided that 1oodeg. Fahr. “ Abel 
close-test” is the safe medium. Here in the 
Government Laboratory all kinds of oil are 
tested, from those which “ flash” at about 
7odeg. Fahr. up to 2oodeg. Fahr. - Our 
illustration represents one of the Govern- 
ment chemists testing the “ flash” point of a 
sample of lighthouse oil. 

A specimen of steel may: be under exami- 
nation for sulphur, and if more than a 
regulation amount is found the steel is con- 
demned as unfit for a particular purpose. 
The steel, as filings, is dissolved in acid by 
which means the sulphur in it is set free, and 
this free sulphur is converted into lead 
sulphate by a roundabout process, a definite 
compound in which the proportion of sulphur 
is known. And so the sulphur which before 
existed in the steel in an unknown proportion 
is now united with lead in such a ratio as 
admits of computing its proportion in the 
original sample of steel. 

All tea imported as merchandise into 
and landed at any port in Great Britain or 
Ireland is subject to examination by persons 
appointed by the Commissioners of Customs. 
Samples of such tea, selected at the discretion 
of the inspectors, are sent to the Government 
Laboratory for chemical and microscopical 
analysis. In the Customs Department during 
the last year 226 samples of tea, representing 


3,322 packages, were found to contain 


exhausted leaves or to be mixed with sand or 
other substances, and were refused admission 
Of these packages 


for home consumption. 
2,274 were ex- 
ported and 1,048 
destroyed. It is 
estimated that the 
Anglo-Saxons are 
by far the biggest 
tea-drinkers in the 
whole world, and 
that in this way we 
contribute largely 
to the prosperity 
of the four coun 
tries which are the 
chief sources of 
supply — British 
India, Ceylon, 
China, and Japan. 
his most inter- 
esting return 
shows that, al- 
though the attrac- 
tions of the in- 
nocuous cup re 
winning fresh 
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adherents in the United States, all Europe 
treats tea with disdain. In Russia, Germany, 
and France the amount used by each person 
every year is less than rlb. a head, the 
consumption in the last country being 
infinitesimally small. The figures of the 
consumption per head for the past three 
years for the English people at home are 
as follows: 1897, 5°81lb.; 1898, 5°86lb. ; 
1899, 5°98lb. Fourteen per cent. of the tea 
imported comes from foreign countries and 
86 per cent. from British possessions. The 
production of coffee, like that of tea, is 
largely increasing—has, in fact, doubled in 
the last ten years. But the Anglo-Saxon race 
are not responsible for this growth. Coffee, 
in fact, holds the same place in England that 
tea does in Germany. 

Here also large numbers of hydrometers 
are received from outports and examined. 
After verification they may be issued to 
officers throughout the kingdom. Other 
instruments, such as slides, calipers, rules, 
rods, measuring vessels, and so on, required 
by the service for gauging, sampling, and 
testing, are calibrated and tested before 
leaving the Government Laboratory. 

On the death of Sir Edward Frankland in 
August, 1899, the Government chemist was 
requested by the Local Government Board 
to undertake the analyses of the London 
water supplies, and there is now a special 
room in the laboratory fitted up for this 
purpose. Water is, of course, such a powerful 
solvent that it is almost impossible to obtain 
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it in a state of 
perfect purity. 
The nearer you 
ascend to the 
source of a river 
the freer it be- 
comes from con- 
taminations, but 
there are still held 
in solution many 
substances, as, for 
example, those 
dissolved out of 
the surface soil 
and strata with 
which the water in 
its course comes 
into contact. 
When we consider 
that London re- 
quires something 
like a hundred 
million gallons of 
water each day 
for drinking, domestic, trade, and other 
purposes, and that the modes of contamina- 
tion are legion, it becomes apparent that the 
waters supplied to the Metropolis need a 
physician. The possibilities which might 
follow in the wake of neglect on this point 
are terrible to contemplate. Diagnosis and 
prescription are constantly required to detect 
and eliminate such foreign matters as may 
jeopardize the public health. 

The calamity which overtook the inhabi- 
tants of Maidstone in 1897 is an instance of 
what may happen if vigilance in these matters 
is relaxéd. ‘This town enjoyed the reputation 
of being a healthy locality with a low death- 
rate and an enviable freedom from typhoid 
fever—circumstances which, when the first 
cases of the epidemic became known, pointed 
to some specific and serious sanitary defect, 
and no time was lost in endeavouring to 
trace the source of the mischief. All the 
world knows that a more striking instance of 
guilt has never before been brought home to 
a particular water. supply. 

In the course of the year 1899 it was 
decided that all passenger ships should be 
required to carry a filter capable of delivering 
water free from micro-organisms. There 
were many sources of water-supply formerly 
within the City- of London in the form 
of superficial springs. These have been 
sought after on account of their coolness 
and sparkling condition. Any praise given 
to sources of this kind generally illustrates 
the fallacy of popular judgment on such 
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SPECIAL APPARATUS FOR TESTING LONDON WATER. 


subjects, and shows how easily those qualities 
of coolness and freshness, which are absent 
from stored waters, impose on the palate, 
and induce a preference to be given to 
waters which are relatively most objection- 
able. 

Water sources within the immediate 
vicinity of graveyards derive products of 
animal decomposition from the soil. Not 
very long ago a celebrated pump within the 
City of London—that adjoining St. Bride’s 
Churchyard—was abandoned on account of 
such impregnations. Or, perhaps, I should 
say that it was not abandoned, for till almost 
the last moment the neighbours adhered to 
it with fondness ; but the parochial authori 
ties, alarmed by the proximity of cholera, 
caused its handle to be locked. 

Chemical laboratories, of course, bear a 
close resemblance to each other, but there 
are reasons why the one at Clement’s Inn 
Passage should be, to some extent, familiar 
to all. It is a factor, however small or 
indirect, in our daily lives; it is unique of 
its kind, and includes in its construction all 
the best features of existing laboratories, 
ignoring their defects. 

A process of evolution has wrought in 
recent years a change in chemical labora- 
tories comparable with the elevation of the 
human race from the barbarous to the 
civilized condition, and for this happy result 
at Clement’s Inn Passage we are indebted to 
the wide experience and sound judgment of 
Dr. Thorpe, the principal chemist, 
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South Africa and China has 
enabled enterprising Americans 
to develop a new and singular 
industry — the breaking of 
horses and mules for army 
service. It is conceded by military experts 
that the importance of having properly-trained 
animals is constantly increasing. Since the 
outbreak of the South African War the one 
cry of the British generals has been for horses 
and mules, and the lack of these has been a 
potent factor in prolonging the struggle. The 
same conditions prevail both in China and 
in the Philippines ; without horses, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery are powerless. 

W. R. Grace and Co., of San Francisco, 
probably the greatest firm in the world in 
the horse-breaking business, are performing 
marvels in the way of rapidly fitting great 
numbers of wild animals for army service. 
It is at Baden, a small country town in the 
San Mateo Hills, about a dozen miles from 
San Francisco, that this struggle of man 
versus beast is now occurring. From all the 
great ranches of the West the animals are 
being brought in, and a series of scenes 
enacted such as have probably never been 
paralleled anywhere else. 

The contract which has given the firm an 
international fame, and which is now being 
successfully filled, was placed by the German 
Government shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities in China. According to the terms 
of the agreement the company was to secure 
four thousand horses and mules, thoroughly 
broken and suitable for army purposes, to be 
ready for shipment in three months, the 
animals to be inspected by a commission of 
German officers, and to be graded as follows: 





For artillery service and officers’ mounts ; for 
cavalry, including officers’ and general staff 
mounts ; for baggage, waggon, and pack train. 
For the artillery the firm was limited to bays, 
blacks, and sorrels, while for cavalry and the 
waggons all colours were accepted. The 
horses were to weigh from g5olb. to 1,250lb.; 
height ranging from 14.2 to 16 hands. 

It was recognised that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure in such a short 
period the required number of thoroughly 
broken horses and mules, sound and suitable 
in every respect, more particularly as the 
American Government had been purchasing 
large numbers for the Philippines. 

When a man has horses which are well! 
broken, free from vicious habits, and sound 
in bone, he either demands a_prohibitory 
price for them or else is not willing to sell at 
all. For this reason it was necessary to get 
the stock from two sources: animals that 
had been partly broken and were not suffi- 
ciently gentle for army use and required 
handling and training, and those absolutely 
wild horses known to stockmen as “colts.” 

To make such animals sufficiently docile 
to satisfy the exactions of an army commis- 
sion was the problem. Operations were 
commenced by building at the Baden Farm 
a large number of temporary stables with 
narrow stalls, such as the horses would be 
placed in aboard ship. In the course of a 
few weeks the firm was prepared to stable 
and stall 750 head. They then built circular 
riding corrals, snubbing- posts, haltering 
shutes, and other conveniences required to 
carry on the operation of “ breaking” on a 
large scale. All the experienced rough- 
riders to be found were at once engaged, 
until there were in the riding crew fifty men 
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and upwards, the majority of whom could 
ride without any difficulty the hardest bucker 
or greatest outlaw that might come along. 

In addition to the riding crew, a driving 
crew to handle and break the horses suitable 
for artillery was secured, so that they could 
be driven double in fours and sixes. Among 
the handlers and vacqueros were included 
some of the most noted rough-riders in the 
country; their services were needed, for 
never was a wilder set of brutes brought 
together in’ one company. The vacqueros 


received big money -for their services, and 
times a day they 


earned it, for a dozen 
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7ft. high. On starting the animals in this 
passage the doors would be suddenly closed 
before and behind them, and they were then 
powerless to prevent a halter from readily 
being placed on them. After the halter was 
adjusted the animals were led out and tied 
to a snubbing-post, three or four men often 
being required to lead some of the horses. 
On being tied to the post the animals 
would struggle fiercely to break the halter, 
pulling, backing, and lying on it with full 
weight for hours at a time, varying the 
proceedings by throwing themselves on the 
ground and kicking violently. 





From a Photograph. 


risked their lives. The total working force 
finally numbered about 380 men. 

After things were started arrivals at the 
farm averaged 200 head daily ; some were 
thoroughly broken, while others were fresh 
from the range, having no greater acquaint- 
ance with man than a “rodea” occasionally 
furnished them. The first thing necessary 
was to pass the arrivals through the various 
grading corrals so that they might be 
assigned to their proper class. After the 
colts were taken in charge by either the 
riding or driving crew they were put in 
the bridling shute, a long, narrow, heavily- 
boarded partition, V-shaped, allowing very 
little room for foot action, with sides about 


This process lasted from two to six days 
according to the disposition of the animals. 
When they would allow a man to approach 
without attempting to pull away, and would 
permit themselves to be led around by a rope, 
they would be considered “halter broken ” 
and ready for the ring. The foreman would 
then assign such horses to various men in 
his crew, whose business it was to ride or 
drive the animal until thoroughly broken and 
accepted by the officers, each man riding six 
horses a day. The riders were assisted in 
saddling and bridling by men assigned for 
that purpose. 

This operation is commenced by drawing 
a blind over the horse’s eyes, when he will 
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stand quietly while the blanket and saddle 
are put on and the cinch drawn. After the 
rider has mounted the blind is taken off and 
the fun begins, the horse rearing and plunging 
around the circular corral, backing and 
kicking, encouraged to his best efforts by the 
rider, so as to “take it all out of him” as 
soon as possible. After ten minutes’ ride in 
the ring, or circular corral, the horses were 
taken out on the road and ridden in squads 
of ten. Each horse was ridden once a day 
for one hour, say, ten or fifteen minutes in 
the ring and forty to forty-five minutes on 
the road. On returning the horse was 
curried and brushed, 
at first rather indif- 
ferently, as may be 
imagined, as this was 
done more to “gentle” 
them than for any 
other reason. 

This treatment 
suffices for most of 
the horses, but there 
are some especially 
fractious brutes 
which require harsher 
measures. These are 
placed in a separate 
squad and turned into 
one of the largest 


HALF-BROKEN HORSES RECEIVING THE SADDLE FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
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yards. Several of the cowboys on horseback 
with lariats then enter, and riding after the 
herd as they canter round the fence-line 
each singles out his victim, and deftly whirl- 
ing the rope round his head launches it out 
into the air. Almost as surely as it leaves 
his hand it encircles the head and neck of 
the running horse or mule. Such treatment 
he has never known before, so off he goes 
with a dash until the slack of the rope is 
exhausted. He is brought up with a jerk 
that throws: him upon his haunches, for the 
other end of the lariat is firmly secured to 
the horn of the vacquero’s Mexican saddle. 


A MOUNTED VACQUERO BREAKING A WILD HORSE, 
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His struggles, however, have tightened the 
noose until he can scarcely breathe. If the 
fight lasts too long another vacquero lassoes 
him round the forelegs, and it is a pretty 
sight to see the skilful way the noose is 
dropped just where the animal’s feet will be 
the next instant. Securely caught round 
neck and legs he cannot last much longer, 


for his breath is cut off and his fighting 
powers greatly curtailed by the second rope. 
Fight, however, he will until the very last, 
when, exhausted and sweating at every pore, 
he goes down for good in a cloud of dust. 
He is then quickly haltered and led off to 


another corral, where 


from the halter. When 
he has come to his senses 
and given up the struggle 
he is led to a round cor- 
ral, where, without more 
ado, a saddle is tightly 
cinched upon him. This 
is a ticklish business and 
is not done in a hurry by 
any means. Very care- 
fully he is approached. 
While gently stroking 
and coaxing the animal 
the cowboy quietly places 
the saddle on the crea- 
ture’s back, all the time 
keeping a careful watch ; 
for an apparently peace- 
ful animal may in less 
than a second become 
# a very demon in his 

(Photcorap. wild attempt to break 
loose and shake the saddle off. 

The vacquero, watching his chance, leaps 
to his seat in the saddle. Bucking, kicking, 
rearing and bucking again, the horse tries to 
shake his tormentor off. But bucking like 
this is very tiresome. Soon the horse gives 
it up and quits, then the gate is opened and 
he is taken to the main road. His spirits 
rise at once. Now or never is the time, for 
surely nothing can withstand him on open 
ground. A frantic dash down the road 
follows, with all his old tactics repeated, but 
this is again in vain, for the cowboy keeps 
his seat, smoking a cigarette and apparently 





he is allowed to run 
around for a few days, 
dragging his halter-rope 
with him to get accus- 
tomed to the idea, while 
his captors are busy with 
others of his kind. Al- 
though he may fondly 
imagine now and then 
that he is free again, he 
is forcibly reminded of 
the fact that it is only a 
dream whenever one of 
his companions in mis- 
fortune steps on his 
halter-rope, giving him 
a jerk that is very irrita- 
ting. After this stage 
he is tied up to a strong 
post for a time, and this 
always provokes another 
Struggle to get away 


A DANGEROUS MOMENT. 
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much at home. Soon horse and rider come 
back along the road, the former with the 
starch out of him, and the breaking of a 
cavalry horse is finished. 

This process would’ have to be continued 
for from two to four weeks, according to the 
disposition and breeding of the animal. Well- 
bred animals are handled more readily than 
“half-bred.” With fifty men in the riding 
crew it will be seen that 300 colts are ridden 
daily. In the driving crew the process is 
much the same ; in place 
of saddling the horses are 
harnessed to a waggon and 
driven on the road : first 
with a well - broken, experi- 
enced horse to make a team, 
and then, after a few days, 
two colts are driven to- 
gether. These “breaking 
horses” are very interesting, 
exerting quite as much 
effort to handle a colt as the 
men who do the driving. 
When a colt is fractious the 
old breaking horse will pull 
him around, and if he is 
inclined to hold back drag 
him along into a trot or run. 

Generally speaking Mexi- 
cans and half-breed Indians 
have been the best rough- 
riders, although the most 
graceful, fearless, and cap- 
able of the crew is an 
American of Irish descent, 


the chief vacquero. Inthe “drom a 


THE CHIEF VACQUERO ON A CONQUERED MOUNT. 
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driving crew col 
oured men were 
found to be the 
best hands at con- 
quering and gent- 
ling the animals, 
more particularly 
the mules. Every 
day these men 
give splendid ex. 
hibitions of rough 
riding and reck 
less nerve. Danger 
lurks on every 
hand and is not 
confined to flying 
hoofs, but so great 
has been the skill 
of the vacqueros 
that the total casu- 
alties only number 
a few broken arms. 
Within three months the company has had 
4,500 animals accepted and branded by the 
commission from: 6,000 head handled and 
shown. After the animals were examined by 
the commissioners for age, soundness, and 
eyesight, they were shown at walk, trot, and 
gallop, under saddle and in harness, and 
when accepted were branded on the left side 
of the neck with a letter to indicate class 
R, for cavalry; Z, for artillery ; and T, for 
transport ; the mules having no designation. 
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BREAKING WILD HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 


Each animal was also numbered consecu- 
tively, as “Z 100,” etc. 

The transporting vessels were fitted at a 
very heavy expense with stalls, ventilating 
plant, water supply, and other conveniences 
to guarantee safe passage of the animals on 
the long voyage to China. The cost. of 
fittings varied from 40,o00dols. to 75,000dols., 
according to the size of the vessel. This 
will give some idea of the amount of work 
that was done. ‘The stalls were built in rows 
on the three decks of the steamer, the full 
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thirty days. Bolts were fitted over every 
stall, so that animals showing any weakness 
on their feet might occasionally be supported 
in canvas slings. 

Every known precaution for safe trans- 
portation having been adopted, regardless of 
expense, it was gratifying to land safely at 
Taku something over 95 per cent. of the 
stock shipped, which is in itself a new record. 
In this business the company made several 
new records : 

First : In securing that number of animals 
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BUSY SCENE ON THE WHARF—SHIPPING FIVE HUNDRED BROKEN HORSES. 
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length of the ship. In this way the horses 
would stand thwart ships, with heads toward 
the centre of the The stalls- were 
2ft. 6in.-between perpendiculars, or 2ft. 3in. 
clear, and 7ft. deep. The stalls were built 
so narrow in order to keep the animals 
steady in case the ship encountered heavy 


vess¢ }. 


weather, and with cleats on the floor 
to enable them to keep a_ safe footing. 
Each stall was padded at the front to 


prevent injury to the animal if thrown for- 
ward. Of course, while in such small stalls 
the animals could not lie down, and had to 
stand on their feet throughout the voyage of 
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in such a short space of time. Second : The 
class and appearance of the stock. Third : 
The large numbers shipped per Samoa and 
Bosnia. Fourth: Largest percentage safely 
transported. 

In loading the horses by far the greater 
number were walked aboard on a gang: plank 
from the dock to the main deck of the ship, 
and were then led down gangways built in 
the hatches to the lower decks. However, 
some of the animals had to be loaded into 
portable stalls from the dock and lowered 
into the hold, as it was not possible to reach 
some sections of the ship in any other way. 





The Mystery of the Expert. 


By RoBertT Barr. 


editor of that highly 
successful periodical, Forest 
and Field, in searching for a 
match, found more than he 
expected. He had wandered 
into his assistant’s room, but 
that industrious individual, being no smoker, 
was matchless, so the editor took a piece of 
torn paper from the waste-basket to make 
a spill Of it and thus bring fire to the 
bowl of his pipe, when his eye caught 
a woodland 
phrase on the 
sheet which 
arrested his 
attention as a 
protruding nail 
lays hold on a 
trailing gar- 
ment. The pipe 
remained be- 
tween his teeth 
lifeless as he 
read on to the 
end of the scrap, 
then he groped 
in the  waste- 
basket and sal- 
vaged the torn 
manuscript _ bit 
by bit, assorting 
the remnants on 
the table of his 
assistant, who 
looked on un- 
easily. The 
silence was op- 
pressive as the 
editor slowly cryptogramed his way through 
the scrawl. 

“Where did this come from?” he asked 
at last. 

“Oh, that,” replied the assistant, visibly 
perturbed, fearing he had somehow made a 
mistake, which indeed was the case, “it’s 
from some old duffer out in the country. 
He sends a long letter every week, but he 
doesn’t know how to spell, and has the most 
elementary ideas about grammar.” 

“This simply reeks of the soil, my boy. 
We can supply grammar in the office, and 


“THIS SIMPLY REEKS OF THE SOIL, MY Boy.” 


there are several dictionaries. Just paste 
these pieces together and bring them in to 
me.” 

“He has never given his name and 
address, but merely signs himself ‘ Path- 
finder,’” rejoined the assistant, anxious to 
exculpate himself by quoting a rigid rule, 
not to be broken ina well-regulated news- 
paper office. 

“That’s all right. I want to see\anything 
else this man sends in,” and John Stobcross 

went to his own 
room, forgetting 
his quest of the 
match. Unthink- 
ing people 
called Stobcross 
lucky, but he 
was merely a 
person who 
knew a_ good 


thing when he 


saw it, a most 
valuable quality 
in an editor. 

From that 
time on the 
**Pathfinder’’ 
articles appear- 
ed nearly every 
week in the 
Forest and Field, 
their instan- 
taneous success 
more than jus- 
tifying the judg- 
ment of the 
editor. They 
were quoted by many journals, letters of 
admiration were written to the office about 
them from various parts of the world, and 
finally a noted publisher asked permission 
to collect the series and issue it in book 
form. 

John Stobcross was not the man to let 
such a volume slip through his fingers into 
the hands of any other publisher. The 
newspaper got out books on its own account, 
and the Forest and Field Library is too 
well known to need any praise at this late 
day. But the mysterious contributor re- 
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tained that anonymity which had so deeply 
offended the assistant in the first instance. 
‘This was most unusual, for the Forest and 
Field paid handsomely when a contribution 
pleased it, and there never before had 
been an instance where an author had 
considered himself unworthy of his hire. 
Stobcross was not going to admit to anyone 
that he knew nothing of his celebrated 
correspondent. There was ample mgney due 
to the “ Pathfinder” if he would but call for 
it, though this does not usually keep an 
editor awake at nights ; but, by-and-by, the 
question of book rights .came up, and it was 
important to find the-man behind the xom-de- 
guerre. 

Of course; technically, the office could 
publish the book, for the articles had been 
copyrighted in the name of the sheet, and 
the author might find a Gifficulty in establish- 
ing any legal claim ; still, the Fozest and Field 
was an honest trader, and wished to have 
its dealings done in 
proper form. 

It was impossible to 
advertise boldly for 
the unknown man ; 
that would be tanta- 
mount to making 
public the secret of 
the dilemma. It would 
not do to print an 
announcement under 
the head of “ Miss- 
ing”: **Stolen or 
strayed, a valuable 
contributor. Answers 
to the name of ‘ Path- 
finder.’ Any person 
returning same to the 
office of Forest and 
Field will be suitably 
rewarded.” 

Nevertheless, Stob- 
cross did something 
very similar. He 
printed a note at the 
end of one of the 
articles which ran : 
“Will ‘Pathfinder’ 
kindly communicate 
with X.Y.Z., Box 73, 
office of Forest and 
Field, London, E.C.?” But “ Pathfinder ” 
unkindly did nothing of the sort, and so 
Stobcross published that celebrated volume, 
“And Pastures New,” without the author’s 
permission. 


The book 


warmly welcomed and 


was 


“THE OWNER OF A DOMAIN.” 
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widely read. A leading review said it was 
as refreshing as a breeze from the moors ; 
an intimate and astonishing revelation of 
wild life, and a welcome change from 
those innumerable pottering volumes on the 
garden. 

Before three months were past a small 
fortune was at the disposal of “ Pathfinder ” 
at the office of publication, if he but called 
for it, but he did not call. 

John Stobcross was seldom baffled, and 
the continuing. mystery put him on his 
mettle. He examined carefully the envelopes 
that brought in the manuscripts. They had 
been posted from a group of small villages 
in the north of England—Sutton Marbury, 
Fernleg, King’s Bootle, .Purlbrook, Saggat’s 
Bend, Peaceberry, Trimnal, and Plumpton 
Cross. All these places were in the same 
district, and King’s Bootle was a railway 
station. Xzng’s Bootle? The name came 
home to Stobcross at once ; his laugh rang 

out, and he smote his 
fist on the table before 
him, called himself a 
fool never to have sus- 
pected. The one man 
in England with the 
knowledge of wood- 
craft and the love of 
all wild creatures to 
have written such a 
book, and yet a man 
who pretended to des- 
pise books and writers, 
lived near King’s 
Bootle, and _ conse- 
quently near all the 
other little villages 
whose post-marks had 
decorated the several 
envelopes. 

Bluff old Squire Acrescliffe, 
the owner of a domain—a 
man rich enough to care 
nothing for the monetary pro- 
duct of his pen, or more 
probably so ignorant of 
bookish ways that he had no 
suspicion there was any 
money in a volume about 
things so familiar to him—was 
well qualified to be the author 
of “And Pastures New.” Often had Stob- 
cross been a visitor at Acrescliffe Manor, 
for the Forest and Field was the one paper 
that the squire swore by; all others were 
tommy-rot in his opinion, and King’s Bootle 
was the station at which the squire’s trap or 
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carriage met the editor when he went to 
stay a week at the Manor. 

The letters had not been in the squire’s 
handwriting, but the old man would naturally 
wish to conceal his descent into authorship, 
and the engaging of an uncultured amanuensis 
was an easy matter; one of his own game- 
keepers, very likely. Stobcross resolved to 
write to the squire a letter that would draw 
out his opinion of the articles ; if he criticised 
them severely then it was all but certain 
he was their author, for this course would 
probably occur to him as a subtle method of 
throwing dust in the editor’s eyes. 

“ My Dear AcRESCLIFFE (he dictated),— 
I am sending you by this post a book 
entitled ‘And Pastures New,’ which has 
been the success of the season. I know 
your contempt for city-bred writers, but I 
wish you would read this work and tell me 
what you think of it. How are you all, and 
have you caught the Demon Poacher yet ? 

“ Ever yours, 
“ JOHN STOBCROsS.” 

The reply came in due time, and it left 
the editor in very much the same quandary 
in which he had been before its arrival. 

“My Dear Joun,—No city-bred man 
wrote that book. I bought it when it first 
came out, and several other copies since. 


Gave ‘em away to friends, so I thank you for 


this extra copy. I was going to write you 
about the letters when they were appearing 
in the Forest, but have been busy, and you 
know I am not handy with the pen. I would 
rather meet ‘ Pathfinder’ than any other man 
in England. Can’t you bring him down 
here with you? He'd be delighted with this 
place, I’m sure; indeed, it seems to me 
when I read his book that I know the very 
glades and dells and bits of stream he’s 
writing about. 

“The Demon Poacher, dammum, we 
haven’t caught yet, but we're going to; 
you'll see. I’ve got a trap for him now 
that’s costing me hundreds of pounds. I 
can’t give you particulars yet, for if it 
doesn’t come off I don’t want to be 
laughed at again by the whole countryside. 
Curse that poacher, he’lf see the inside of 
a gaol before long, or I’m no magistrate. 
We’re going to spring the trap on the night 
of the 21st. If it works, it will make the 
greatest page you ever printed in the 
Forest. If it doesn’t, I don’t want anything 
said about it. Bring ‘ Pathfinder.’ He is the 
man to write about it, although I think he 
favours poachers a little too much, but that’s 
the only fault I find with him. Wire your 
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train. — Yours, as usual, GEORGE ACREs- 
CLIFFE.” 

Thus it came about that John Stobcross 
was met at King’s Bootle by the squire’s 
carriage, but “ Pathfinder” was not with him. 
Arriving at the Manor, the squire greeted 
him cordially, but was palpably disappointed 
that he came alone. 

“Good gracious, squire, you are surely 
never ingwilling the electric light in this old 
mansion ?” cried the editor, seeing coils of 
wire about and workmen busy insulating 
and making connections. 

“Why not? One must keep up with the 
times, you know, even in this out-of-the-way 
corner,” and the squire winked. 

After partaking of refreshment, Acrescliffe 
mysteriously led his visitor along a passage to 
a locked door, at which he rapped, and it was 
opened from the inside by a keen-faced man, 
who admitted them into an apartment that 
looked like an electrical stock-room, an 
amazing aggregation of telephones, bells, indi- 
cators, and other apparatus. 

“Why, what’s all this ?” cried the astonished 
editor ; “‘ are you starting a factory ?” 

“ Looks like it, doesn’t it? Mr. Volter 
here can explain the matter better than I. 
Volter, this is the visitor I was expecting, or, 
at least, one of them. The other couldn't 
come. Would you kindly tell him what we 
are trying to do?” 

“ You see, sir,” began the electrician, “ we 
have surrounded the plantation which the 
poacher most frequents with three zones of 
concealed wire: an outer, a middle, and an 
inner zone. If any person crosses one belt 
or the other, or all three, the indicator 
here will not only tell us that he has 
so crossed, but also it will let me know 
within twenty yards of where he has 
crossed. The moment he is in the centre 
area I telephone simultaneously to dif- 
ferent points where the constabulary are 
hidden, and they at once surround this 
central space, and there are enough men 
concealed to make a circle each unit of 
which will be in touch with the two units 
on either side of him. The circle will 
gradually close in, and I don’t see how the 
poacher can escape. If he does, the three 
zones, which we will try to keep the men 
clear of, will tell which way he is escaping. 
This I can let the chief know instantly by 
field telephone, and so I think we have a 
chance of nabbing him.” 

“ But suppose some animal crosses your 
wires ?” 

“There is that danger, of course ; still, it 
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would take a heavy animal to send in an 
alarm. A fox might do it, but we have to 
take the risk of that.” 

The squire had no other visitors, and he 
sat with his guest in the electrical room until 
midnight, the only other occupant being 
Volter, who kept intent watch on the silent 
indicators. Acrescliffe spoke rarely, in an 
awed whisper, as if they were waiting for a 
ghost, or thought loud talk would <isturb 
the electricity. 

At eleven minutes after midnight there 
was a slight click, and the arm on the first 
dial swung lightly a quarter way round, and 
quivered at the figure 15. 

“ He’s crossed No. 1,” said the electrician, 
quietly, taking out a watch ; “he has crossed 
near the north stile.” In the silence that 
ensued the ticking of the watch could be 
heard. Host and guest were on their feet, 
breathless. 

“ He’s going very slow, or taking a diagonal 
direction,” continued Volter, at 
last, but as he spoke the hand 
of No. 2 dial dropped to 17. 

“Not so diagonal, after all, 
but slow. Crawling on his hands 
and knees, I suspect.” Volter 
rang up a telephone. “ Are you 
there ?” 

“He has’ crossed 15, No. 1; 

17, No. 2. Be ready.” This 
message was repeated through 
the different telephones. Click 
went No. 3 resting at 36. 

“Ah, he’s gone south of the 
brook now. It’s time to go if 
you want to be in at the death. 

Are you there? Crossed No. 3 
at. 36. Go.” And so through 
all the telephones. 

The squire and editor were 
speedily outside, the former lead- 
ing the way. The night was very 
dark, but with brilliant starlight 
overhead. The owner of the 
ground knew every foot of the 
way, and soon came to the 
speechless circle, closing in, 
closing in, watching their own 
shuffling feet that no human 
being might escape. The field 
telephone gave the word that so 
far no one had crossed out again. Thus 
they felt sure of him, but the ever-contract- 
ing circumference came fruitlessly in on 
itself, making way through a kind of covert, 
without sound, but without result. 

The diameter of the living circle had 
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shrunk to something like oft. when 
suddenly a partridge whirled up and away, 
which so startled the tense men that some 
of them cried out in alarm. A frightened 
little animal scuttled between their feet, and 
another, and another. But one was not so 
fortunate. The boot of a constable came 
down on it, and there was a faint, appealing 
squeal. Then came the climax of an 
exciting night. The slight, soil-coloured 
mound in the centre lifted its nose out of 
the mould and cried :— 

“Take your foot off that weasel, you 
lout!” and the man was so dumfounded 
that he did as ordered, the released animal 
shooting to safety. 

“ Got him, begad!” roared the squire, 
pushing in. 

The now standing mound shook the 
leaves from his back; he was holding to 
his breast some small animal that nestled 
under his chin. 


‘* CRAWLING ON HIS HANDS AND KNEES, I SUSPECT.” 


“ Make way there,” shouted the poacher ; 


and for the second time he was almost 
obeyed. 

“Close in on him, men,” commanded 
the chief ; “look out for a knife ; pinion 


him.” 
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The poacher rubbed the little animal for a 
brief moment against his cheek, then flung 
it over the heads of the circle. 

“ Good-bye, Pink Eye; look out for your- 
self ; I’m nabbed.” 

He made no resistance—a glance around 

showed him the futility of it-—and was deftly 
handcuffed. 
And now the 
procession set 
out for the 
house, where 
all the men 
knew ample 
refreshment 
awaited them. 

“ You’d never 

have got me, 
squ ire, if it 
hadn’t been for 
that weasel. 
I hope it wasn’t 
hurt. You've 
been as close 
as this to me 
before.” 

**T’ll close 
you, you scoun- 
drek. You’ll-do 
time.” 

“IT suppose 
so. Well, I 
hope there’ll 
be a_ friendly 
rat in my cell.” 

Once in the 
ample ancient 
wainscoted 
hall, with a 
great fire blaz- 
ing, the jovial 
old squire was 
himself with glee. 
stood in striking contrast to him, very 
dejected, ill-clad in rags that were the 
colour of the soil and that seemed part of the 
ground from which he had sprung. 

“The laugh is with me this time,” roared 
the squire. “By Jove, Stobcross, what a pity 
* Pathfinder’ didn’t come. He'd be the fellow 
to have written about this night’s work. I'd 
sooner meet ‘ Pathfinder’ than any man in 
England, as I’ve said often enough.” 

“* Pathfinder!’ What ‘ Pathfinder’ ?” 
asked the prisoner, looking up. 

“T’m not talking to you, you scum.” 

“You don’t mean ‘ Pathfinder ’ that writes 
for the Forest and Field?” 

“Yes; what do you know about him?” 


beside The prisoner 


“THE POACHER RUBBED THE LITTLE ANIMAI 
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said the squire, astounded that such a 
creature had acquaintance even with such a 
periodical or writer. 

* Nothing, but I am ‘ Pathfinder.’ 
them things.” 

“You brazen liar! See how you trap 
yourself, for there, before you, stands the 
editor of the 
Forest. You 
never thought 
to find him 
here to con- 
front you. Tell 
him who ‘ Path- 
finder’ is, 
John.” 

**So help 
me, squire, 
you’ve both got 
me in a corner. 
I can’t contra- 
dict him, I 
don’t know 
who ‘Path- 
finder ’ is.” 

“Be you the 
editor ?” asked 
the prisoner. 

* That’s what 
they call me.” 

“Well, my 
hands is in a 
snare, so if you 
feel under my 
belt you'll get 
the next letter. 
That there 
partridge was 
to get the 
stamp, but your 
stamp has flew 
away. You 
shouldn’t be so hard on poachers, squire. 
If I owned the land an’ you lived in my cot, 
you'd be a poacher yourself.” 

“Mea poacher? You rai, how dare you 
say such a thing ?” 

“You know you couldn’t keep out of the 
you love ’em too much and 


I wrote 


AGAINST HIS CHEEK.” 


woods, squire ; 
all that’s in ’em; and there’s no man can 
learn you anything about ’em either, squire. 
You knows a lot about them creatures an’ 
their haunts.” 

“ Why—why—why—you villain, do you 
think you’re going to come over me with 


Well, I do know something about 


’ 


your—— 
them, that’s true, but I-——’ 

The editor had been turning the letter 
over and over in his hand; had opened it 
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and examined the contents ; now he inter- 
rupted the speaker. 

“T say, squire, will you oblige me by 
ordering the handcuffs off this man?” 

“Now, I’m not going to let him go. 
all nonsense about him being ‘ Pathfinder. 

“T suspect as much. I think this letter 
has been given him to post. I'll find that 
out in a moment, if his manacles. are off, 
and you can let us have pen and ink.” 

The released man was taken into the 
library and set down at table, with pen, ink, 
and paper before him. 

“Write ‘ partridge,’” said the editor. 

The prisoner laboriously wrote “ p-a-t-r-i-g,” 
and handed up the result of his effort. 
Stobcross glanced at it. 

“This is the man, squire. You can’t 
send such a genius to gaol, poaching or 
no poaching. Have you ever seen your 
book ?” 

“What book ?” 

“Do you see the Forest and Field?” 

“Not reg’lar. Can’t afford to pay sixpence, 
except now and 
then.” 

“Never saw a 
note at the foot of 
one of the articles 
asking you to send 


It is 


>” 


your address to the 
office ?” 
“No. 


‘av’ done it 


Wouldn’t 
if I 
had. I’m not easy 
trapped, am I, 
squire P” 
‘““Here’s the 
book,” said the 
squire; “what do 
you think of it?” 
The poacher 
turned over the 
sumptuous leaves 
as if afraid to touch 
them; then his 
attention became 
fixed upon some 
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of the engravings, and his grimy brow 
wrinkled. 

“Say, squire, look how this fool man has 
pictured that there fox! Who ever saw a 
fox like that? You know how he crouches 
when he does what I writ about.” 

“Of course. Perfectly absurd picture,” 
cried the squire with the enthusiasm of the 
expert. 

“ An’ see this ’ere pheasant. 
Why, he’s never seen the burd alive. 
stuffed, that is.” 

“ Certainly it is. 
of the pictures.” 

“Done by the best animal artist in 
London,” said the editor, with severity, un- 
pleased by such free comment on most 
expensive art. 

“Them London men dunno much about 
beasties and burds, do they, squire ? ” 

“That’s what I’ve said all my life,” roared 
the squire, slapping his prisoner on the back. 

“Well, ‘Pathfinder,’ we have some thousand 
pounds waiting for you to claim in our 

office, and more to 
come,” interjected 
Stobcross. 

“* What for ?” 

‘For writing 
those articles.” 

“Do you pay a 
man for writing ?” 

“* Always.” 

“For writing?” 

“ Certainly.” 

A seraphic smile 
slowly overspread 
the poacher’s face, 
and he _ drooped 
one eyelid in the 
direction of the 
squire, his voice 
coming with a hu- 
morous chuckle :-— 

“Squire, what 
blooming fools 
them London chaps 
is, ain’t they ?” 


Oh, gawd ! 
That’s 


I never aid think much 


“THE PRISONER LABORIOUSLY WROTE ‘ P-A-T-R-I-G.” 











A Cure for the Drink 
and Drug Crave. 
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HIEF among the curses of our 

civilization are the drink and 

drug addictions of the Anglo- 

Saxon peoples. Men and 

women who have: habitually 

to work at high pressure too 
often seek relief in the oblivion of alcohol or 
one or more of the narcotics to be found in 
the current pharmacopeeia. The occasional 
dose is increased until the user becomes a 
creature of habit, and finally a victim to that 
phase which constitutes the vice of alco- 
holism or of drug addiction. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, a life-long 
advocate of total abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages, lifts day by day his voice in earnest 
warning against the evil that menaces our 
national prosperity, and in lament that the 
efforts of our social reformers seem impotent 
to stem the torrent of inebriety which saps 
the very foundations of our status among the 
nations. From the pulpit, the Bench, and 
the platform come striking comment on the 
inadequacy equally of legislation and of 
private suasion to cope with the evil in our 
midst. Medical science seems powerless, and 
our foremost physicians confess their inability 
to prescribe a remedy that shall be at once 
efficacious and permanent in its effects. 

The first authority of the day in the arena 
of medicine as applied in remedy of the 
drink habit, after fifty years of active practice, 
says that, with one exception, the only cure 
for drunkenness is to leave off drinking. But 
how is the victim to achieve this ? 

We are brought, therefore, to a considera- 
tion of the one exception, and that, he 
frankly adds, is the Keeley Cure. From the 
depths of his unique experience he states 
that the Cure is practically unfailing, whether 
it be applied to the drink habit or,. in altered 
and different form, to the no less fatal 
but perhaps more insidious and enslaving 
addiction to opium, morphia, and other 
potent narcotics, excellent as is alcohol as 
medicine, but destructive alike to mind, 
body, and estate when constantly resorted 
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to as palliative for brain-fag and as panacea 
for the thousand and one ills:brought about 
by overwork, worry, and consequent nerve 
exhaustion. 

But who is Keeley and what of his Cure? 
the English reader may inquire. The 
average American knows all about both, 
man and method having been before the 
public of the United States for some twenty 
years, receiving the commendation of such 
men as General Neal Dow, P. D. Armour, 
T. de Witt Talmage, Dr. George Lorimer, of 
Tremont ‘Temple, Boston, General Forsythe, 
and Joseph Medill, editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, who have all given this Cure the 
most practical of tests extending over many 
years. 

Leslie E. Keeley, M.D., LL.D., originally 
a surgeon in the United States Army, and 
afterwards surgeon-in-chief of the Chicago 
and Alton Railway System, made inebriety 
the study of his life, pursuing the subiect 
scientifically and availing himself freely of 
the ample opportunities afforded by his 
practice for investigation and experiment in 
a field of pathology that had baffled the best 
efforts of physicians of all times. Noting 
from day to day, and from month to month, 
the alternate periods of drunkenness and 
sobriety in the case of each inebriate under 
observation, he concluded that inebriety 
when induced was a species of circular 
insanity, a recurrent mania, acting indepen- 
dently of the will of the victim, and lead- 
ing or forcing him to drink in order to 
satisfy the physical craving which the 
continuous. imbibition of alcohol — had 
caused. Believing this diseased nervous 
condition to be curable if a specific treatment 
could be devised, he set to work to that end, 
and after years of patient investigation dis- 
covered the method of treatment known as 
the Keeley Cure. 

Turn we now to the Cure, which has 
successfully treated during the last twenty 
years about half a million of cases of chronic 
alcoholism, narcotism, and not a few obstinate 
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ones of nervous exhaustion and prostration. 
In a few words, the Cure consists in the 
administration by hypodermic injection of 
certain solutions punctually at regular hours 
four times a day, coupled with the taking of 
a medicine every two waking hours. At the 
end of two or three days the patient loses all 
desire for alcohol in any form, and if the 
treatment be maintained for some four 
weeks the cure is permanent! Only 5 per 
cent. of those who have been treated 
return to their old habits, and this always 
because they have either wilfully experimented 
upon themselves, moved by a mischievous 
curiosity to see if alcohol would have any 
effect upon them, or because they preferred a 
vicious life to a virtuous one. Considering 
Carlyle’s liberal  esti- 
mate of the percentage 
of fools to the popula- 
tion, this § per cent. of 
“impure cussedness ” 
figures out phenomen- 
ally low. 

Dr. Keeley founded 
his first Institute for 
the cure of inebriety 
and all the miserable 
rest of drug addictions 
at Dwight, Illinois, so 
far back as 1880, and 
since then some sixty 
other Institutes, all in 
the charge of highly 
qualified medical prac- 
titioners, have deve- 
loped and been worked 
successfully in the 
leading States of the 
American Republic. 

In England the in- 
troduction of the Cure only dates back some 
nine years, when an Institute was opened in 
London under the medical directorship of Mr. 
Oscar de Wolf, M.D., M.A., Professor of State 
Medicine and Public Hygiene in the Medical 
Department of the North-Western Univer- 
sity, Chicago, and Commissioner of Public 
Health for the City of Chicago from 1877 till 
1890. Soon after the opening of this Insti- 
tute a public meeting was held in London, 
and a standing committee was appointed, 
consisting of gentlemen of high standing, the 
chairman being the Rev. Canon Fleming, 
B.D., one of the Chaplains to Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. For more than 
eight years the work of the Institute has been 
carried on at No. 6, Grenville Place, Crom- 
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‘The meetings of the committee have been 
both frequent and thorough, and the eight 
annual reports afford instructive reading to 
those who desire to get at the truth of the 
whole matter of the Keeley Cure. Acting 
not as partisans, but simply as men deeply 
interested in all the phases of temperance 
reform, they have closely watched the ope- 
rations of the Institute and faithfully recorded 
the results. In these they say “success has 
been the rule and failure the exception.” 

Numbers of medical men send patients to 
the Institute for treatment, knowing by 
observation and experience the efficacy of 
the Keeley Cure ; but the profession cannot 
in Great Britain officially recognise the Cure 
because the exact composition of the injec- 
tions and medicine 
have not been made 
knoWn. Dr. Keeley 
himself stated that it 
was not for the good 
of the public that these 
formulz should be dis- 
closed, as his treat- 
ment was in reality a 
system, and could not 
be successfully con- 
ducted by the simple 
administration of a 
sovereign remedy. In 
this view all medical 
men who have tested 
the treatment and 
watched its methods 
entirely concur ; some 
indeed adding that the 
exigencies of their 
practice would not 
permit of their punc- 
tually administering the 
remedies at the necessary intervals. Upon this 
regularity of treatment success depends. “If 
I believed my remedy would be made in all 
its purity, handled only by the educated mem- 
bers of the medical profession and adminis- 
tered in the proper way, I would most cheer- 
fully throw it open to the world.” So declared 
Dr. Keeley, a few years before his death. 

But whether the Cure remains in the cate- 
gory of secret remedies or is published to 
the world, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
it has succeeded where all other methods have 
failed. In a word, until Keeley discovered 
his Cure nothing short of a miraculous self- 
control could rescue man or woman from the 
degrading depths of alcoholism or drug addic- 
tion once the disease had been established 
in the nervous system of the victim. 




















NCE upon a time, long, long 
ago, there was a very powerful 
King, ardently loved by his 
vassals, and master of a vast 
empire far away in the East. 
This King possessed immense 
treasures and gave splendid fé/es. His army 
was numerous and brave. His ships sailed 
in triumph upon every ocean. But how 
shall I describe his palaces and the wondrous 
magnificence which they inclosed? That 
would be impossible, because their splendour 
was beyond the power of language to describe. 

The vassals of this great King called him 
“King Fortunio.” His life had been one 
long career of happiness, whose brilliancy 
was never obscured by a single cloud or 
a painful shadow. The King had been 





married for seven years to an accomplished 
Princess, whom he adored, but he had no 
heir, which was deeply regretted by him and 
his people. 
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It happened that war broke out with the 
neighbouring country. The King went forth 
at the head of his troops, after taking an 
affectionate leave of the Queen. 

One night, as he was sleeping in his tent, 
he had a dream. He dreamt that he was 
engaged in a battle, when in the midst of the 
combat the Queen appeared before him and, 
with a radiant smile, presented to him a 
beautiful baby Princess. The King adopted 
this vision as an omen. He was transported 
with joy, and his valour increased tenfold in 
consequence, so that in the real battle which 
shortly after followed he triumphed over his 
enemies, subdued the rebel cities, and 
returned to his capital laden with glory and 
booty. 

All this had only occupied a few months. 
When the King returned, in the midst of the 
acclamations of his people, the bells rang 
joyously, for the general gladness had still 
another motive than the warlike triumphs of 
the King. What was the delight of His 
Majesty, on returning to his palace, to find 
that his dream had been realized, and that 
an heiress to the throne had been born! 
But, alas! the Queen, the Royal consort to 
whom he was so deeply attached, was dead, 
and could no longer return the tender 
caresses he was eager to lavish upon her. 

Imagine the despair of the unhappy King, 
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who threw himself on his knees at her. bed- 
side and gave way to uncontrollable grief. 
But his tears and lamentations could not 
resuscitate the Queen, whose face, even in 
death, wore an angelic smile, and who 
seemed to have died with a prayer for the 
King upon her lips. It was thus, no doubt, 
that her soul had taken its flight, borne away 
to the unknown land on the wings of a sigh 
of love, and proud to have inspired an 
affection so deep and lasting as that felt by 
the King. 

The King made a vow never again to 
marry, and kept his word. He confided to 
his chief poet the duty of composing a funeral 
ode, which is still regarded in that country 
as a masterpiece of the national literature. 
The Court mourning lasted for three years, 
and a superb mausoleum was erected 
in honour of the Queen. 

But, as the song says, “ there is no 
sorrow which lasts a century.” At 
the end of a couple of years the 
King shook off his melancholy and 
turned his attention to the little 
Princess, who grew 
apace, and to whom 
had been given the 
name of Princess 
Fortunia. 

When the Princess 
had reached her fif- 
teenth year her 
beauty, intelligence, 
and gentle manners 
elicited the admira- 
tion of all who saw 
her and the astonish- 
ment of those who 
enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing her speak. 
The King caused her 
to be proclaimed 
heiresstotheThrone, 
and then began to 
look about for a hus- 
band worthy of so 
bright a jewel. 

More than five 
hundred Cabinet 
couriers and _ lords, 
mounted upon 
zebras of the purest race, left the 
capital of the kingdom at the same 
time, bearers of five hundred des- 
patches for as many foreign Courts. 
All the Princes of the world were 
invited to compete for the hand of 
the’ Princess, who would choose 
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amorgst them the one who pleased her the 
most. 

The renown of her marvellous beauty had 
already reached every corner of the globe, so 
that hardly had the couriers arrived at the 
different capitals to which they were ac- 
credited when every Prince of high and low 
degree, powerful or feeble, decided to go to 
the capital of King Fortunio to take part in 
the jousts, tournaments, and competitions of 
wit, instituted as preliminaries to obtaining 
the hand of the Princess. 

But it happened that the young lady, who, 
notwithstanding her modesty and her discre- 
tion, by no means possessed a gentle temper, 
overwhelmed all the Princes with her disdain, 
and gave them to understand, one and all, 
that she cared nothing whatever about any of 























“SHE CARED NOTHING WHATEVER ABOUT ANY OF THEM.” 
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them. And this was the state of affairs 
during all the févs of the Court, which 
day after day increased in splendour and 
brilliancy. 

The Princes, seeing that they made no 
progress, despaired of any of their number 
being accepted by the wayward Princess. 
King Fortunio was enraged at the hesitation 
of his daughter, whilst she continued obsti- 
nately to refuse compliance with her father’s 
wishes and to make a choice amongst her 
numerous suitors. 

It happened that the Princess one lovely 
spring morning found herself in her boudoir. 
Her favourite Lady of Honour was combing 
her long and silky golden hair. The window 
leading to a balcony which looked upon the 
garden had been opened to give access to 
the gentle breeze and the aroma of the 
flowers. we 

The attendant already held in her hand 
the ribbon with which she was about to bind 
the golden tresses of her mistress, when 
suddenly there fluttered into the apartment a 
precious bird whose plumage seemed to be 
composed of emeralds, and whose graceful 
evolutions filled with ecstasy the Princess 
and her Lady of Honour. The bird flew 


quickly to the latter, seized in its beak the 


ribbon in her hand, and making its exit from 
the balcony window flew away rapidly. All 
this occurred so quickly that the Princess had 
only just time to see the bird, but its beauty 
and its audacity gave her the most strange 
impression and regret at its sudden departure. 

A few days- afterwards the Princess 
Fortunia, to relieve her melancholy, was 
dancing with her Ladies of Honour in presence 
of the Princes. Whilst her tiny feet nimbly 
executed the most graceful steps she raised 
above her head, with a charming movement, 
a scarf of light gauze, and her youthful face, 
full of animation, was lovely to behold. 

All the Princes gazed at her with unre- 
strained admiration, when suddenly the whirr 
of wings was heard, and with the rapidity of 
an arrow the emerald bird entered the room. 
Seizing in its ivory beak the scarf floating in 
the air, the bird snatched it from the hands of 
the affrighted Princess and instantly disap- 
peared, carying off its precious booty to the 
clouds. 

The Princess uttered a cry and fell faint- 
ing into the arms of her attendants. Her 
father and all the candidates for her hand 
hastened to her side. When she regained 
her senses the first words she uttered were: 
“ Let search be made for the green bird, and 
bring it to me alive. Above all, let no harm 
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be done to it. I must possess the green 
bird living.” 

But the five hundred Princes searched for 
it in vain. The green bird was nowhere to 
be found, living or dead. Her unfulfilled 
desire to possess it tormented the Princess 
greatly and increased her ill-humour. That 
night she was totally unable to close her 
eyelids ; so completely filled was her mind 
with the recollection of the beautiful bird 
that sleep was out of the question. 

As soon as daylight appeared Princess 
Fortunia rose, and, dressed in a light morning 
gown, she directed her steps, accompanied 
by her favourite attendant, towards the 
thickest part of the wood in the neighbour- 
hood of the palace, and in which stood the 
mausoleum of her mother. There she wept 
bitterly and bewailed her destiny. “Of what 
use to me are all my riches, my costly 
trinkets, and my jewels, if I am never to see 
again the beautiful green bird ?” 

As she spoke these words, and as if in 
search of a little consolation, she loosened 
the cord of her cloak and drew from her 
bosom a magnificent locket studded with 
diamonds and containing a lock of her 
mother’s hair, which she kissed reverently. 
Wonderful to relate, at the very same instant 
the green bird flew towards her as swift as 
thought. He lightly touched with his ivory 
beak the lips of the Princess, and quickly 
seized the locket which she had during so 
many years jealously guarded. Then the 
robber instantly flew away with the rapidity 
of an arrow, and, rising to a great height, 
was soon lost in the clouds. 

This time the Princess did not faint ; on 
the contrary, her face became scarlet, and 
she said to her attendant, “Look! Look at 
my lips! That insolent bird has wounded 
them, for I feel a burning sensation in 
them.” 

The attendant looked carefully several 
times, but could not perceive the smallest 
wound. Thereupon she came to the con- 
clusion that the bird had inoculated the 
Princess with some subtle poison, for she 
grew weaker and weaker from that moment, 
until at last she became dangerously ill. She 
was seized with a strange fever, which none 
of the physicians of the Court could under- 
stand or cure. In her exaltation the only 
words the Princess uttered were, “Do not 
kill him! Bring him to me alive. The bird 
must be mine.” 

After long consultation the doctors came 
to the conclusion that the sole means of 
restoring the Princess to health was to find 
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and bring to her the green 
bird. But where was its 
hiding-place ? The most 
expert hunters sought for 
it fruitlessly, and the enor- 
mous sums offered to any- 
one who would bring it to 
the palace were alike with- 
out avail. 
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At last King Fortunio gathered together a 
great congress of learned men, who, during 
forty days and forty nights, remained con- 
stantly in session. During their debates 
innumerable grave speeches were pro- 
nounced, and after the proceedings had 
terminated the wise assembly sent a unani- 
mous message to the King, occupying several 
sheets of parchment, but the gist of which 
was as follows: “We are unable to inform 
your Majesty what has become of the green 
bird.” 

During all this time Princess Fortunia 
grew worse and worse, and shed so many 
tears that every day she required more than 
fifty handkerchiefs. The laundresses of the 
palace were therefore overwhelmed with 
work, and spent their days and nights at the 
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wash-tubs, which had to be 
constantly refilled from the 
neighbouring river. One of 
these laundry women, who 
had been at work from day- 
light till sunset, washing the 
tear-stained handkerchiefs 
of the Princess, feeling a 
little fatigued, strolled into 
the forest and sat down at 
the foot of a tree. She 
drew from her pocket an 
orange, and was about to 
eat it, when it escaped from 
her hands and rolled down 
the hill-side with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. 

The girl ran after her 
orange, but the more she 
ran the faster the orange 
rolled away from her. Out 
of breath, she stopped, and 

was stupefied to perceive that she was 
in a leafy wood and that night had 
fallen around her in pitchy darkness. 
The affrighted girl sobbed as if her 
heart would break. The darkness in- 
creased rapidly, and of course she 
was no longer able to see the fugitive 
orange or to retrace her footsteps. So 
she roamed about at haphazard, more 
alarmed than ever and nearly dead 
with hunger and fatigue, when all at 
once she perceived at a short distance 
a brilliant light. Supposing that it 
was the illumination of the city, she 
thanked Heaven and turned in the 
direction of the light. But what was 
her surprise to find herself at the 
gates of a sumptuous palace, which 
seemed to be of molten gold. There 
were neither soldiers nor porters nor valets 
to prevent her from entering ; so the young 
girl walked in boldly and, mounting a monu- 
mental staircase of polished jasper, passed 
through a suite of rooms the most magnifi- 
cent that can be imagined, but still without 
meeting any living being. Nevertheless, 
every apartment was profusely illuminated by 
a thousand golden lamps, whose perfumed 
oil filled the air with the softest and most 
delightful odours. 

Whilst admiring the marvellous objects of 
art which these extraordinary saloons con- 
tained, the laundress, attracted by the smell 
of the most delicate and succulent of dishes, 
reached the kitchen; but she found there 
neither cooks nor under-cooks nor scullery- 
maids. The place was completely deserted, like 
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the rest of the palace. The great range was, 
nevertheless, lighted, as also were the ovens ; 
and on the fire there was an enormous number 
of frying-pans, saucepans, and other cooking 
utensils. The venturesome girl raised the 
lid of a saucepan and saw it was filled with the 
most delicate soup. Encouraged by this first 
essay, she examined the contents of another 
and found them to consist of a boar’s head 
stuffed with pheasant livers and truffles. In 
a word, she saw before her the most exquisite 
viands, that are only served on the tables of 
Kings and Emperors. 

Enticed by what she saw and smelled, the 
young girl armed herself with a knife and 
fork and, without further ado, commenced 
cutting off a slice from the stuffed boar’s 
head. But hardly had she touched it when 
she felt a smart blow upon her hand—doubt- 
less inflicted by some powerful and invisible 
means—and she heard a voice exclaim, “ No, 
you don’t! That’s for His Highness the 
Prince.” 

The poor little disappointed laundress 
determined to try again, and made an attempt 
on four or five other choice dishes. But 
each time she received a rap upon the 
knuckles from an invisible hand, and the 
mysterious voice repeated the same warning 
words. At last, with much regret, she made 


up her mind to remain fasting, and left the 
kitchen, deeply chagrined. 

She endeavoured to forget her hunger by 
going through the sumptuous apartments 
again and again, but found them still silent 


and deserted. At last she came to a very 
elegant bedchamber, where two or three 
lights were burning in alabaster vases, with a 
soft light conducive to repose. There was 
in this room a bed so convenient, soft, and 
inviting, that the laundress, who was very 
tired, could not resist the temptation to rest 
herself upon it for a few moments. She was 
on the point of putting her project into prac- 
tice, had already seated herself on the side 
of the bed, and was about to lie down, when 
she felt a painful pricking on her body, as if 
someone had thrust thousands of needles 
into her flesh, and again she heard the 
mysterious voice exclaim :— 

“No, you don’t! That’s for His Highness 
the Prince !” 

Words are powerless to describe the 
mingled fright and disappointment of the 
poor laundress ; but she resigned herself to 
go without sleep, just as she had given up 
the idea of assuaging her hunger. In order 
to direct her thoughts into another channel 
she commenced a minute examination of the 
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various objects in the room, her curiosity 
even going to the extent of lifting up the 
hangings and curtains. Behind one of these 
latter our heroine discovered a_ beautiful 
little secret door of sandal-wood incrusted 
with mother-of-pearl. She pushed it gently, 
and, entering, found herself upon a stately 
white marble staircase. 

Boldly mounting, she at last reached a 
splendid conservatory, in the centre of which 
was a magnificent basin of immense dimen- 
sions, which seemed made of a single clear 
and limpid topaz. From the middle of the 
basin sprang a gigantic jet of water, which 
rose to a great height and fell in many- 
coloured spray, with an exquisite musical 
sound, and filling the air with the most 
delightful perfume. 

The astonished girl was absorbed in the 
contemplation of these wonderful things 
when she heard a loud noise and saw a 
window suddenly open. Hastily she con- 
cealed herself behind a mass of verdure, in 
order, if possible, to see without being seen 
by anyone who might come. 

No human being entered, but through the 
open window flew three rare and beautiful 
birds, one of which was covered with a 
plumage of green as brilliant as an emerald. 
In this dazzling bird the laundress thought 
she recognised the cause of the prolonged 
melancholy of the Princess Fortunia. 

The two other birds were not nearly so 
marvellous, but still they were not wanting in 
beauty. All three entered swiftly and grace- 
fully. They alighted upon the _ topaz 
fountain and plunged into the water. An 
instant afterwards, from the clear water of 
the fountain came forth three young men 
dressed in elegant costumes. The enchanted 
bath had caused this prodigy. One of them, 
the handsomest of the three, wore upon his 
head a diadem of emeralds, and was treated 
by the others with the respect due to a 
Sovereign. 

The laundress managed to follow the 
three young men without being seen, and 
she was even able to hear some part of their 
conversation, from which she gathered that 
the handsomest of the trio was the Heir- 
Apparent to the Throne of the kingdom, and 
that the two others were his secretary and 
favourite equerry. Also that the three were 
victims of a sorcerer’s enchantment during 
the day, and that they were able to resume 
their natural forms at night, thanks to the 
plunge in the magic waters of the fountain. 

The inquisitive laundress also noticed that 
the Emerald Prince ate but little, notwith- 
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standing the entreaties of his companions, 
and that he appeared absorbed in melancholy 
thought during their repast. At last the 
Emerald Prince, with an evident effort to 
break away from his reverie, turned to his 
secretary and said :— 
“ Bring me the casket of my dreams.” 
Accordingly his secretary brought the most 
precious casket ever seen by mortal eyes. 
The Prince opened it, and remained several 
moments in silent contemplation of its con- 
tents. He then plunged in his hand and 
brought forth a ribbon, which he kissed 
passionately, shedding tears of tenderness. 
“Ah!” he cried, “little ribbon of my lost 
love, when shall I see thy mistress again?” 
Then replacing the nbbon in the casket, 
he drew forth an elegant gauze scarf, which 
he also kissed and caressed and kissed again. 
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“Ah!” he murmured, “ charming scarf of 
my lost love, when shall I see thy mistress 
again ?” ; 

Finally he drew forth a locket studded 
with diamonds and, covering it with kisses, 
exclaimed :— 

“ Ah !. locket of my lost love, when shall I 
see thy mistress again ? ” 

Soon afterwards the Prince and his 
companions withdrew to their rooms. The 
laundress, left alone in the dining-room, felt 
herself drawn by an irresistible force towards 
the table on which were still the remains of 
their repast. Notwithstanding the pangs of 
hunger, she would not have dared to touch 
any of the viands had not an invisible hand 
compelled her to sit down in the chair of 
the Prince himself. At the same time she 
heard the mysterious voice say :-— 

“ Now thou canst satisfy thy hunger.” 

Thus encouraged, she commenced to eat 
with extraordinary appetite. And while 

tasting the marvellous 
viands spread before her 
she was suddenly plunged 
into a profound slumber. 
When she awoke it was 
broad daylight. She 
opened her eyes and found 
herself in the midst of the 
country, lying under the 
same tree where she had 
attempted to eat the 
orange. Near her was 
the linen she had brought 
with her, and, strange to 
relate, there also was the 
truant orange. 

“T cannot bear to 
think it is all a dream,” 
said the laundress to her- 
self. “What if I return 
to the place where I 
entered the fairy palace, 
just to assure myself that 
all the wonderful things 
I have seen were not 
the creations of my own 
fancy ?” 

As she spoke she threw 
the orange on the ground 
in order to see if it would 
again roll beyond her 

- reach, so that she might 
follow it. But the orange 

did nothing of the sort, 

and presently stopped in 
the most natural way in 
the world. 
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Hereupon the young girl, much dis- 
appointed, picked it up, tore off the peel, and 
found that inside it was exactly like other 
fruit of its kind. She ate it, and detected no 
difference in its taste from the flavour of 
other oranges. 

No longer doubting that she had been 
dreaming, the young girl nevertheless made 
up her mind to go to the Princess and tell 
her of her adventure, leaving Her Royal 
Highness to form her own opinion of the 
matter. 

When the Princess Fortunia heard the 
story of the laundress she did not for a 
moment doubt that the beautiful green bird 
was in reality a handsome and amiable young 
man, transformed by a mysterious enchant- 
ment, and when the girl described the esteem, 
admiration, and affection he had shown 
towards her she nearly fainted with delight. 

“* Now, indeed,” said she, “I may justly be 
called the Princess Fortunia, for I am sure I 
have found the consort who is worthy to 
possess my heart. Nor can it be doubted 
that he is brave, generous, and loyal.” 

“ Your Royal Highness,” said the laundress, 
“IT am convinced you have guessed the 
truth ; but if you will permit me to offer an 
opinion, I should choose the equerry.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Princess ; “ in that case 
you shall marry him yourself, and my Lady- 
in-Waiting, if she likes, shall marry the secre- 
tary. But the first thing to be considered is 
to break the enchantment of the three young 
men turned into birds.” 

From this moment the Princess was trans- 
figured, ceased to be sad and ill, and thought 
only of the means of breaking the fatal 
spell. 

Now, it happened that far away in Asia 
there lived a King to whom popular belief 
attributed the privileges usually accorded only 
to genii. He was known as the Khan of 
Tartary. To this potentate Princess Fortunia 
sent seven wise men laden with rich presents, 
their mission being to ascertain, if possible, 
if any means existed of dissolving the charm 
which weighed upon the Emerald Prince. 
They returned from their Embassy bearers of 
a sealed letter. 

Trembling with emotion, the Princess 
broke the seal, but as soon as she had glanced 
at the parchment within she uttered an ex- 
clamation of disappointment ; the letter was 
written in a language to which she was a 
total stranger. ‘The linguists employed by 


the Government to translate foreign tongues 
were immediately sent for, but none of them 
could make head or tail of the contents of 
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the mysterious letter. The members of the 
twelve Royal Academies were then charged 
with the difficult task, but were no more 
successful than their predecessors. 

In despair the Princess adopted a desperate 
resolution, and the next day the King, her 
father, found her boudoir deserted, and on 
the table a letter in the following terms : 

“My Dear FatHer,—Do not seek for 
me, and do not attempt to find out whither 
I have gone, if you do not wish to see me 
die. Let it suffice you to know that I am 
alive and well, but that no one shall see me 
again until I have deciphered the mysterious 
letter of the Khan, and delivered from en- 
chantment my beloved Prince. Adieu. 

“ Your loving child, 
“ FORTUNIA.” 

At a very short distance from the capital 
high mountains reared their snowy peaks. 
No one had ever dared to risk attempting to 
climb these forbidding crags. It was said 
that one single human being was there spend- 
ing his miserable days, imposing upon him- 
self the most severe penance, and living in 
an odour of sanctity. Some even pretended 
that he was immortal, for nobody in the 
country remembered at what period he had 
retreated to the mountains, where he was 
only seen at rare intervals. 

It was this holy hermit that Princess 
Fortunia had resolved to go and consult. 
Accompanied only by two faithful attendants 
she went away on foot. During seven days 
and seven nights they wandered among the 
inaccessible rocks and brushwood. By day 
they painfully forced their way through in- 
numerable obstacles, and at night sheltered 
themselves in the caves formed by the rocks. 
They had no one to guide them, because 
none had ever before attempted to penetrate 
these solitudes, and also because everyone 
feared the curse of the hermit, certain to be 
launched at any rash invader of his retreat 
or who should interrupt his prayers. As 
may be guessed, the hermit so ready with his 
curses was a Pagan. Notwithstanding the 
natural kindness of his heart, his sombre and 
terrible religion imposed upon him the duty 
of uttering execrations and anathemas. 

At last, on the evening of the seventh day, 
the exhausted travellers were about to rest 
in an enormous cavern, when, at its farther 
end, they perceived the hermit himself, 
engaged in prayer. A lamp illumined with 
an uncertain light this melancholy and 
mysterious retreat, 

The hermit, whose beard was as white as 
the driven snow, whose skin .was wrinkled 

















PRINCESS 


like a raisin, and whose body resembled a 
skeleton, cast upon them a penetrating look 
from eyes which shone like coals of fire, and 
said, in a joyous and gentle voice :— 
“Thanks to the gods, you have come at 
last! I have been waiting for you fora 
hundred years. Often I have prayed for death, 
but I could 
not die before 
having fulfilled 


a duty im- .\ 
posed upon Pan 
me by the 

King of the 

Genii. Behold 


in me the only 
savant who is 
able to speak 
the language of 
Babel before 
the confusion 
of tongues. 
Every noun in 
this incom- 
parable lan- 
guage contains 
in its letters 
the essence of 
the thing 
named. All 
things when 
they hear 
themselves 
called by their 
true name 
obey those 
who call them. 


So great was 
the power of 
the human 


race when it 
possessed this 
language that 
it undertook 
to climb to Heaven, and these impious men 
might have succeeded in their ambitious pur- 
pose if the gods had not deprived them 
of their original language. ‘There is in the 
world one person only who can decipher the 
letter of the Khan of Tartary—I am he! 
And it was expressly to render you this ser- 
vice that the King of the Genii has preserved 
my life during many centuries.” 

Hearing this, Princess Fortunia presented 
to the hermit the mysterious letter, and he 
drew near the lamp in order to read it. 
During two hours he continued to read it 
aloud. At each word that he pronounced 


the globe trembled, the stars were covered 
Vol. xxi.--76. 
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with darkness, the meoon quivered in the 
heavens as her reflection quivers in the waves 
of the ocean. The Princess and her two 
faithful attendants were obliged to close their 
eyes and to stop their ears to avoid seeing 
the spectres which were evoked, and in 
order to prevent hearing the terrible and pro- 
digious sounds 
which came 
from the cen- 
tre of Nature, 
as if agitated 


by an earth- 
quake. 
When the 


reading of the 
letter was fin- 
ished the 
hermit said, 
in a tranquil 
voice :— 
“The Eme- 
rald Prince is, 
by his virtues, 
talent, and 
beauty, the 
favourite of 
the King of 
the Genii, who 
has saved him 
a thousand 
times from 
the devices of 
the Khan of 


Tartary. This 
wicked sor- 
cerer, finding 


it impossible 
to kill his vic- 
tim, changed 
him into a 
bird, in order 
to render it 
impossible 
that he should ever reign over his subjects, 
and that the Khan himself might be able to 
usurp his throne. The King of the Genii 
ordained, however, that the enchantment 
should cease when a Princess of high rank 
should fall desperately in love with the green 
bird without having seen him more than 
three times. 

“T have only two minutes more to live, 
and I shall employ them in imparting to you 
the secret means of liberating the Emerald 
Prince. 

*T am about to transport all three of you 
to the Palace of the Prince himself, near 
the topaz fountain. You will see the birds 
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bathing. You will witness the transforma- 
tion which takes place daily ; but you must 
not show yourselves until the Prince asks for 
the casket of his dreams, draws forth and 
kisses the ribbon, and exclaims :— 

“* Ah, little ribbon of my lost love, when 
shall I see thy mistress again ?’ 

“At the same instant you are to come 
forth from your hiding-place and kiss each 
of the three Princes on the left cheek.” 








“ THE PRINCESS FORTUNIA, WITH MAIDENLY MODESTY, KISSED THE CHEEK OF THE EMERALD PRINCE.” 


Scarcely had the hermit pronounced these 
words than he made an extraordinary grimace, 
opened his mouth as if gasping for breath, 
stretched out his legs, and fell dead ! 

At the same instant the Princess and her 
companions found themselves in the shade 
of the foliage which overhung the topaz 
fountain, and thus so far had been accom- 
plished the miraculous journey promised by 
the hermit. 

The rest followed in due course, and when 
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the Princess Fortunia, with maidenly modesty, 
kissed the cheek of the Emerald Prince, and 
her Lady of Honour had followed her 
mistress’s example and embraced the secre- 
tary, whilst the laundress gave the equerry a 
similar token of her regard, the Khan of 
Tartary expired suddenly, and the Emerald 
Prince was at once placed in possession of 
his throne. 

Never again did the three young men 





The 


three 
weddings were celebrated at the same time 


assume their green plumage. 


with great pomp and magnificence. The 
three couples were superlatively happy, the 
Emerald Prince and Princess Fortunia as 
Emperor and Empress; the secretary and 
the Lady of Honour as Grand Master and 
Grand Mistress of the Household ; and the 
equerry and the laundress respectively as 
Lord Chamberlain and Lady of the Bed- 
chamber. 



























Curiostties.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. ] 





A PLUCKY FEAT. 

Mr. Douglas N. 
Willis sends a remark- 
able snap-shot taken 
at the Python Mine, 


Kandoops, B.C. The 
photo. represents a 
friend of the sender 


suspended by his knees 
on a rope swung 50ft. 
above the ground be- 
tween’ two fir trees. 
One of the trees was 
stripped by the men for 
a flag pole, to be used 
during the Boer War 
and in celebration of 
British successes. The 
photograph was taken 
directly from below, 
and is eloquent testi- 
mony to the nerve of 
Mr. Willis’s young 


friend. 


MAMMOTH MIMOSA 
THORNS. 

Mr. McTaggart 

Cowan, of 53, Ashton 

Terrace, Glasgow, 


sends a_ photograph 

which illustrates in a remarkable manner one of 
the many hardships that meet Mr. Thomas Atkins 
in his struggles with the enemy. The _ photo. 


represents the gigantic thorns of the mimuvsa 
bush, which of course is plentiful in South Africa. 
The are, reading from top to _ bottom, 
4%in., 64in., 6%in., 534in. Surely bushes covered 
with thorns as large as_ penholders would be 
sufficient to disorganize the most efficient cavalry! 
It is curious to note e# passant that the pods of 
these mimosa bushes supply a large quantity of 


sizes 


tannin, and the fruit, having been found highly 
serviceable in America for cattle feeding, was 
officially recommended, in 1877, for cultivation in 


South Africa: for like 


purpe ses. 
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A LIGHT-FINGERED CLOCK. 


Mr. H. D. Gasteen, of 66, The Common, Wool- 
wich, in sending the next photo. writes: ‘I inclose 
a photo. of a funny occurrence which happened not 
long ago. Someone carelessly left an opened letter 
against the dial of the clock shown in my photo 
graph. As the minute hand went round it got 
between the sheets and gently lifted its strange burden 
in the manner shown. I just arrived in time tc 
photograph it.” 


* Copyright, 1901, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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A SOLDIER'S COMPLIMENTS. 

** One at the Front” has sent the Editor of 77#-Bzts 
a New Year’s card, which is, perhaps, as interesting 
as any which have been received in 
this country from the seat of war. 
The kindly soldier who sent it says: 
**We cannot purchase cards to send 
to our friends, so I have used a piece 
of our khaki and written and painted 
on it.” The message reads :— 
Compliments of the season to you he sends, 
A soldier who is not with the best of his friends ; 
On a piece Of khaki from an old coat he'd worn; 
Discarded because it was tattered and torn. 
Is not a gilt-edged or a highly-priced card, 
But it carries his best and kindest regards. 
A paragraph about this 
interesting curio ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Answers 
to Correspondents” 
columns of 7%¢-Aits for 
February 16th, 1901. 
MADE OF KEROSENE 

TINS. 

**T am sending you 
per this mail a photo. 
which represents some 
of my uncle’s handiwork 
male in his leisure 
moments. His name 
is Mr. James Doneven, 
Ballarat.’ It is a curi- 
osity in its way, being 
made almost entirely of 
kerosene tins. The tins 
were not bought for that 
purpose, but were care- 
fully collected and the 
material, when cut into 
the required number of 
pieces, was polished to 
the brilliancy of silver. 
It shows how men 


lady writes thus 
Victoria. 


had to work in the 

early fifties. There is 

among other things 

the model of a rail- 

way train coming into 

a station, and as the 

train moves round the 

signal man comes out 

and waves his flag. 

A few boats are sail- 

ing round a light- 

house. The other 

bits of work seen in 

the photo. are fanci- 

ful designs evolved 

out ‘of my uncle’s own 

mind. The whole 

is worked by wind- 

mill action. Many 

people in Ballarat 

while walking out 

on Sunday, if near 

Mr. Doneven’s house, 

stop to inspect and 

admire the novelty. 

The hill seen in the 

background is one of 

the most famous gold 

localities in Ballarat, 

namely, ‘ Sovereign 

Hill.” A young 

from North Carlton, Melbourne, 

A “DOOR-WHISTLE.” 

Here is a novel substitute 

for a door- bell, namely, a 

whistle blown inside the house 

by working the bellows outside, 

as shown in the picture. The 

inscription runs: ‘* Work the 

bellows and the whistle wili 

sound.” The house is in Sid- 

mouth, and was built by an 

old antiquarian. Mr. J. N. 

Parker, R.I.E., Cooper’s Hill, 

Loughfield Green, Surrey, 
kindly sends this photo. 
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A NOVEL STEED. 

Mr. A. S. Napier, of 669, Marshall Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn., writes: ‘“‘I send you a photo. 
which will no doubt interest your many readers. The 
owner of this wonderful Buff-Cochin cock says: ‘ It 
is well broken and can be driven by a child with 
perfect safety. The bird, which in plumage and 
deportment is almost unique, was exhibited at the 
State Poultry Show held in St. Paul in February, 
1901. He was shown in a regular miniature stable, 
with all its fittings complete.” The owner of the 
bird is Mr. O. J. Plomesen, of Luverne, Minn. 

OH! SO TIRED. 

The poor cow which cuts such a comical figure in 
the snap-shot taken by Mr. J. M. Budlong, Columbia 
Street, Hudson, N.Y., is really more to be pitied 
than to be laughed at. The tired beast had been 
driven no less than sixteen miles in the hot sun and 
sat down to rest, instead of lying down in the manner 
known to all well-behaved cows. So comfortable did 
this attitude appear to be that no small amount of 
persuasion had to be used in getting the animal under 
way once more. The photo. was therefore more easily 
secured than would otherwise have been the case. 































A LITERARY BIRD. 


Here is a photo. of a Baltimore Oriole’s 
nest into which the bird has woven a small 
piece of the cover of THE STRAND MAGaA- 
ZINE. Mr. Geo. C. Embody, who sends 
the photo. from Hamilton, New York, 
says: ‘*I found the nest a short distance 
from this place on June 3rd, 1900. It 
is not an unusual thing with this species 
of bird to weave bits of paper, cloth, and 
yarn into its nest. This particular bird,” 
Mr. FEmbody very kindly adds, “‘ showed 
excellent taste in selecting a piece from 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
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VULPICIDES 
BEWARE! 

The curious photo. 
that follows has been 
sent us from a well- 
known garrison town 
in the east of Eng- 
land. The gentle- 
man whose paling is 
thus inscribed had 
the misfortune lately 
to commit the crime 
of vulpicide. Some 
indignant, but un- 
known, sportsman 
has recorded the fact 
on the delinquent’s 
fence in bold letters, 
done in white paint. 
Needless to add, the 
incident created quite 
a flutter of excite- 
ment in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


’-SWEEP 
FIRE DE. 
FENDER.” 

The curious old 
sign which we repro- 
duce here is still in 
existence, being used 
at the present time 
by the son of the 
originator oe a 
The locality is Win- 
canton, in Somerset- 
shire. The sign was 
painted and hung in 
1840, and has been 
in constant use ever 
since. Messrs. 
Goodfellow, _ photo- 
graphers, 47, Iligh 
Street, Wincanton, 
are the contributors. 





“ DOUBLES.” 

**A Constant 
Reader,” who 
does not wish 
bis name dis- 
closed, sends the 
photograph of a 
relative whose ex- 
traordinary _re- 
semblance to the 
Emperor of 
Austria is very 
striking. This 
is distinctly a 
case of ‘* Dou- 
bles,” and we 
shall be glad if 
readers of THE 
STRAND will 
send us particu- 
lars of any other 
instances they 
may know of, 
accompanied by 
portraits. 











CURIOSITIES. 


POOR LIZZIE! 

Mr. J. M. Chandler, of 93, Forest Hill Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., sends a pathetic 
instance of poisoning by accident. The unfortunate 
child Lizzie, whose gravestone is seen in our picture, 
swallowed nineteen percussion caps. The gravestone 
is to be found in the Pine Grove burying-ground, of 
Brunswick, Me. 
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COULD SLEEP ANYWHERE! 

Mr. G. Basil Harrison, R.N., of H.M.S. “4/ra, in 
sending this very curious snap-shot, says: ‘* The other 
day, as I was passing our ship’s galley, I saw a boy 
in the extraordinary position showr in my photograph. 
He was sound asleep, and snoring, on the top of the 


tub used for ship’s cocoa, the tub of course being upside 
down. This instance shows how easily a British 


bluejacket can adapt himself to circumstances.” 


THE BEES SWARMED ON HIS HAND! 
‘*The photo. of a swarm of bees,” says Mr. W. 








A WIND CARRIAGE. 

Mr. A. C. King, of Arnside, Burnham, Somerset, 
sends a unique photo. of a wind carriage made at his 
house. It-is driven entirely by the wind, and steered 
from behind by the small wheel, the two large wheels 
being in front. When a strong wind prevails it will 
carry three passengers at the rate of about a mile in 
three or four minutes. Mr. King sails his machine 
on the shore, as the sands extend for about seven 
miles, and comparative security is assured by the sail 
and mast being removable at will. 


Herrod, of the Horticultural College, Swanley, 
Kent, ‘‘was taken by my brother at my 
home, Sutton-on-Trent, Notts. I was in the 
garden when a swarm of bees came off, and 
as I stood among the flying bees the queen 
alighted on my hand and was joined by her 
subjects, making a cluster on my arm weigh- 
ing 5lb. I received but two stings, and 
these by accidentally crushing bees between 
my fingers. My father stood beside me when 
the photograph was taken, as a witness to 
the fact.” 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 

**T inclose you a 
photograph of a pecu- 
liar accident which 
occurred in this city 
on January 5th, 1901. 
The picture shows the 
result of an explosion 
of natural gas under 
the house ; and what 
was most remarkable 
about the accident 
was the fact that none 
of the five persons 
who were in the 
house at the time were 
seriously injured. A 
girl of fifteen was 
blown from the house 
into the yard, about 
15ft., and was picked 
up without a scratch. 
The cause of the ex- 
plosion was thought 
to be a leak in the 
pipe under the house, 
which was_ ignited 
by the fire in the 
kitchen range.”” Thus 
writes Mr. C. E. 


Charleston, West Va. 





CHINAMEN 
** The photo. which I send you represents a game 
of golf played at Shinghai during the Chinese 


War. The fact that Chinese caddies were employed Smith, of the Eastern Telegraph Co., Vigo, Spain. 
in lieu of European boys may make the photo. ~— — - 
sufficiently curious for insertion in your excellent pages [ff - ey 


of Curiosities.” 


ARTFUL ARCH CON 
STRUCTORS. 
Here is a curious 
triumphal arch, 
erected in Vigo on 
the occasion of the 
recent visit of their 
Majesties the King 
and Queen-Regent of 
Spain to urge a re- 
batement of a certain 
prohibitive measure 
contained in a recent 
Royal decree affecting 
the sardine fisheries. 
The hase consisted of 
four boats used for 
sardine fishing. On 


Brown, of 227, Brooke Street, 


Thus writes Miss Agnes W. Hedge- 
Hughes, from 25, Porchester Square, Ilyde Park, W. 
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it were constructed four castle turrets formed of barrels, 
boxes, tins of various sizes, grid-irons, etc., employed 


in this particular in- 
dustry. The ornamen- 
tation was completed 
with the arms of Spain 
and Vigo and a num- 
ber of small streamers 
and banners. Joining 
the two inner turrets 
was an _ inscription, 
which, besides wishing 
long life to the King 
and Queen, also for- 
mulated the grievance 
of the constructors in 
big bold letters. The 
Royal Family duly 
drove under this triumphal arch, noticed the inscrip- 
tion, and certain rebatements were subsequently made. 
This interesting contribution was sent by Mr. W. L. 
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“IN THE GLOW OF EXERCISE AND SPARKLE OF ANGER SHE WAS BEWILDERING.” 


(See page 610.) 





